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No. DCCCLXXXYV. 


THE PORTRAIT 


1 HAD been dining with Erskine 
in his pretty little house in Bird- 
cage Walk, and we were sitting 
in the library over our coffee and 
cigarettes, when the question of 
literary forgeries happened to turn 
up in conversation. I cannot at 
present remember how it was that 
we struck apon this somewhat 
curious topic, as it was at that 
time, but I know that we had a 
long discussion about Macpherson, 
Treland, and Chatterton, and that 
with regard to the last J insisted 
that his so-called forgeries were 
merely the result of an artistic 
desire for perfect representation : 
that we had no right to quarrel 
with an artist for the conditions 
under which he chooses to present 
his work ; and that all Art being 
to a certain degree a mode of act- 
ing, an attempt to realise one’s 
own personality ou some imagin- 
ative plane out of reach of the 
trammelling accidents and limita- 
tions of reul life, to censure an art- 
ist for a forgery was tu coufusc an 
ethical with an :esthetical problem. 
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Erskine, who was a good decal 
older than I was, and hal ‘been 
listening to me with the amused 
deference of a man of forty, sunt 
denly put his hand upon my 
shoulder and said to me, “ What 
would you say about a young man 
who had a strange theory about a 
certain work of art, believed in 
his theory, and committed a for- 
gery in order to prove it?” - 

“ Ah! that is quite a different 
matter,” I answered. 

Erskine rewained silent for 
few moments, looking at the thin 
grey threads of smoke that were 
rising from his vigarette. “ Yes,” 
he said, after a pause, “quite dif- 
ferent.” 

There wus something in the 
tone of his vvice, «a sliyht touch 
of bitterness perhaps, that excited 
my curiuvsity. “Did you over 
know unybody who did that?” I 
cried. 

“Yes,” he answered, throwing 
his cigarette into the fire,—“a 
great friend of mine, Cyril Grahain. 
He was very fascinating, and very 
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foolish, and very heartless. How- 
ever, he left me the only legacy 
J ever received in my life.” 

** What was that?” I exclaimed. 
Erskine rose from his seat, and 
going over to a tall inlaid cabinet 
that stood between the two win- 
dows, unlocked it, and came back 
to where I was sitting, holding in 
his hand a small panel picture set 
in an old and somewhat tarnished 
Elizabethan frame. 

It was a full-length portrait of 
a young wan in late sixteenth- 
century costume, standing by a 
table, with his right hand resting 
on ‘an open book. He seemed 
about seventeen years of age, and 
was of quite extraordinary per- 
sonal beauty, though evidently 
somewhat effeminate. Tudeed, 
had it not been for the dress and 
the closely cropped hair, one would 
have said that the face, with its 
dreamy wistful eyes, and its deli- 
cate scarlet lips, was the face of a 
girl. In manner, and especially 
in the treatment of the hands, 
the picture reminded one of Fran- 
gois Clouet’s later work. The 
black velvet doublet with its fan- 
tastically gilded points, and the 
peacock-blue background against 
which it showed up so pleasantly, 
and from which it gained such 
luminous value of colour, were 
quite in Clouet’s style; and the 
two masks of Tragedy and Comedy 
that hung somewhat formally from 
the marble pedesta] had that hard 
severity of touch —so different 
from the facile grace of the ItaJ- 
ians—which even at the Court of 
France the great Flemish master 
never completely lost, and which 
in itself has always been a char- 
acteristic of the northern temper. 

“Tt is a charming thing,” I[ 
cried ; ‘but who is this wonder 
ful young man, whose beauty Art 
has so happily preserved for us?” 

“ This is the portrait of Mr W. 





H.,” said Erskine, with a sad 
smile. It might have been a 
chance effect of light, but it seem- 
ed to me that his eyes were quite 
bright with tears. 

“Mr W. H.!” I exclaimed ; 
“who was Mr W. H.?” 

“Don’t you remember?” he an- 
swered; “look at the book on 
which his hand is resting.” 

“T see there is some writing 
there, but I cannot make it out,” 
I replied. 

“Take this magnifying glass 
aud try,” said Erskine, with the 
same sad smile still playing about 
his mouth. 

I took the glass, and moving 
the lamp a little nearer, 1 began 
to spel] out the crabbed sixteenth- 
century handwriting. “To the 
onlie begetter of these insuing 
sonnets.” . . . “Good heavens!” 
I cried, “is this Shakespeare’s Mr 
W. H.?” 

“ Oyri] Graham used to say so,” 
wuttered Erskine. 

“But it is not a bit like Lord 
Pembroke,” 1 answered. “I know 
the Penshurst portraits very well. 
] was staying near there a few 
weeks ago.” 

“ Do you really believe then that 
the Sonnets are addressed to Lord 
Pembroke ?” he asked. 

“T aw sure of it,” I answered. 
“ Pembroke, Shakespeare, and Mrs 
Mary Fitton are the three person- 
ages of the Sonnets; there is no 
doubt at al) about it.” 

“Well, I e with you,” said 
Erskine, “but Idid not always think 
so. I used to believe—well; I sup- 
pose I used to believe in Cyril 
Graham and his theory.” 

* And what was that?” I asked, 
looking at the wonderful portrait, 
which had already begun to have 
a strange fascination for me. 

“ Itis a long story,” said Erskine, 
taking the picture away from me 
—rather abruptly I thought at the 
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time—“ a very long story; but if 
you care to hear it, I will tell it 
to you.” 

“I love theories about the Son- 
nets,” I cried ; “ but I don’t think 
I am likely to be converted to any 
new idea. The matter has ceased 
to be a mystery to any one. In- 
deed, I wonder that it ever was a 
mystery.” 

“ As Idon’t believe in the theory, 
Iam not likely to convert you to 
it,” said Erskine, laughing ; “ but it 
may interest you.” 

“Tell it to me, of course,” I 
answered, “ If itis half as delight- 
ful as the picture I shall be more 
than satisfied.” 

“ Well,” said Erskine, lighting a 
cigarette, “*I must begin by telling 
you about Oyril Graham himself. 
He and I were at the same house 
at Eton. I was a-year or two 


older than he was, but we were’ 


immense friends, and did all our 
work and all our play together. 
There was, of course, a good deal 
more play than work, but I cannot 
say that Iam sorry for that. It is 
always an advantage not to have 
received a sound commercial edu- 
cation, and what I learned in the 
playing fields at Eton has been 
quite as useful to me as anything I 
was taught at Oambridge. I should 
tell you that Cyril’s father and 
mother were both dead. They had 
been drowned in a horrible yacht- 
ing accident off the Isle of Wight. 
His father had been in the diplo- 
matic service, and had married a 
daughter, the only daughter, in 
fact, of old Lord Crediton, who 
became Cyril’s guardian after the 
death of his parents. I don’t 
think that Lord Orediton cared 
very much for Oyril. He had 
never really forgiven his daughter 
for marrying a man who had no 
title. He was an extraordinary 
old aristocrat, who swore like a 
costermonger, and had the man- 
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ners of a farmer. I remember 
seeing him once on Speech-day. 
He growled at me, gave me a 
sovereign, and told me not to 
grow up ‘a damned Radical’ like 
my father. Oyril had very little 
affection for him, and was only 
too glad to spend most of his holi- 
days with us in Scotland. They 
never really got on together at 
all. Cyril thought him a bear, 
and he thought Cyril effeminate. 
He was effeminate, I suppose, in 
some things, though he was a very 
good rider and a capital fencer. 
In fact he got the foils before 
he left Eton. But he was very 
languid in his manner, and not a 
little vain of his good looks, and 
had a strong objection to football: 
The two things that really gave’ 
him pleasure were poetry and act- 
ing. At Eton he was always dress- 
ing up and reciting Shakespeare, 
and when we went up to Trinit 

he became a member of the A.D.O. 
his first term. I remember I was 
always very jealous of his acting. 
I was absurdly devoted to him; I 
suppose because we were so differ- 
ent in somethings. Iwasa rather 
.wkward, weakly lad, with huge 
feet, and horribly freckled. Freck- 
les run in Scotch families just as 
gout does in English families. 
Oyril used to say that of the two 
he preferred the gout; but he al- 
ways set an absurdly high value 
on personal appearance, and once 
read a paper before our debating 
society to prove that it was better 
to be good-looking than to be good. 
He certainly was wonderfully hand- 
some. People who di« not like him, 
Philistines and college tutors, and 
young men reading for the Churc}, 
used to say that he was merely 
pretty; but there was a greut 
deal more in his face than mere 
prettiness. I think he was the 
most splendid creature I ever saw, 
and nothing could exceed the grace 
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of his movements, the charm of his 
manner. He fascinated everybody 
who was worth fascinating, and a 
great many people who were not. 
He was often wilful and petulant, 
and I used to think him dreadfully 
insincere. It was due, I think, 
chiefly to his inordinate desire to 
please. Poor Cyril! I told him 
once that he was contented with 
very cheap triumphs, but he 
only laughed. He was horribly 
spoiled. All charming people, I 
fancy, are spoiled. It is the secret 
of their attraction. 

“ However, I inust tell you about 
Oyril’s acting. You know that no 
actresses are allowed to play at the 
A.D.O. At least they were not 
in my time. I don’t know how 
it is now. Well, of course Cyril 
was always cast for the girls’ parts, 
and when ‘As You Like It’ was 
produced he played Rosalind. It 
was a marvellous performance. In 
fact, Cyril Graham was the only 
perfect Rosalind I have ever seen. 
It would be impossible to describe 
to you the beauty, the delicacy, 
the refinement of the whole thing. 
It made an immense sensation, and 
the horrid little theatre, as it was 
then, was’ crowded every night. 
Even when I read the play now I 
can’t help thinking of Cyril. It 
might have been written for him. 
The next term he took his degree, 
and came to London to read for 
the diplomatic. But he never did 
any work. He spent his days in 
reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and 


his evenings at the theatre. He 


was, of course, wild to go on the 
stage. It was all that I and Lord 
Crediton could do to prevent him. 
Perhaps if he had gone on the 
stage he would be alive now. It 
is always a silly thing to give 
advice, but to give good advice is 
absolutely fatal. I hope you will 
never fall into that error. If you 
do, you will be sorry for it. 


“ Well, to come to the real point 
of the story, one day I got a letter 
from Cyril asking me to come 
round to his rooms that evening. 
He had charming chambers in 
Piccadilly overlooking the Green 
Park, and as I used to go to see 
him every day, I was rather sur- 
prised at his taking the trouble to 
write. Of course I went, and 
when I arrived I found him in 
a state of great excitement. He 
told me that he had at last dis- 
covered the true secret of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets; that all the 
scholars and critics had been en- 
tirely on the wrong tack ; and that 
he was the first who, working 
purely by internal evidence, had 
found out who Mr W. H. really 
was. He was perfectly wild with 
delight, and for a long time would 
not tell me his theory. Finally, he 
produced a bundle of notes, took 
his copy of the Sonnets off the 
mantelpiece, and sat down and gave 
me a long lecture on the whole 
subject. 

“ He began by pointing out that 
the young man to whom Shake- 
speare addressed these strangely 
passionate poems must have been 
somebody who was a really vital 
factor in the development of his 
dramatic art, and that this could 
not be said either of Lord Pem- 
broke or Lord Southampton. In- 
deed, whoever he was, he could not 
have been anybody of high birth, 
es was shown very clearly by the 
25th Sonnet, in which Shakespeare 
contrasts himself with those who 
are ‘ great princes’ favourites ;’ says 
quite frankly— 

“Let those who.are in favour with 
their stars 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such 
triumph bars, 

Unlooked for joy in that I honour 
most ;’ 


and ends the sonnet by congratu- 
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lating himself on the mean state of 
him he so adored : 


«¢Then happy I, that loved and am 
beloved 

Where I may not remove nor be 
removed,’ 


This sonnet Oyril declared would 
be quite unintelligible if we fan- 
cied that it was addressed to either 
the Earl of Pembroke or the Earl 
of Southampton, both of whom 
were men of the highest position 
in England and fully entitled to 
be called ‘ great princes’; and he 
in corroboration of his view read 
me Sonnets cxxiv. and cxxv., in 
which Shakespeare tells us that his 
love is not ‘the child of state,’ 
that it ‘suffers not in smiling 
pomp,’ but. is ‘builded far from 
accident.’ I listened with a good 
deal of interest, for I don’t think 
the point had ever been made be- 
fore; but what followed was still 
more curious, and seemed to mo 
at the time to entirely dispose 
of Pembroke’s claim. We know 
from Meres that the Sonnets had 
been written before 1598, and 
Sonnet civ. informs us that Shake- 
speare’s friendship for Mr W. H. 
had been already in existence for 
three years. Now Lord Pembroke, 
who was born in 1580,and not 
come to London till he was eighteen 
years of age, that is to say 
till 1598, and Shakespeare’s. ac- 
quaintance with Mr W. H. must 
have begun in 1594, or at the 
latest in 1595. Shakespeare, ac- 
cordingly, could not have known 
Lord Pembroke till after the Son- 
nets had been written. 

“Cyril pointed out also that Pem- 
broke’s father did not die till 1601 ; 
whereas it was evident from the 
line, 


‘You had a father, let your son say so, 


that the father of Mr W. H. was 
dead in 1598, 


Besides, it was ab- 
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surd to imagine that any publisher 
of the time, and the preface is from 
the publisher’s hand, would have 
ventured to address William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke, as Mr 
W. H.; the case of Lord Buck- 
hurst being spoken of as Mr 
Sackville being not really a parallel 
instance, as Lord Buckhurst was 
not a peer, but mcrely the younger 
son of a peer, with a courtesy title, 
and the passage in ‘ England’s Par- 
nassus,’ where he is so spoken of, 
is not a formal and stately dedi- 
cation, but simply a casual allusion. 
So far for Lord Pembroke, whose 
supposed claims Cyril easily demol- 
ished while I sat by in wonder. 
With Lord Southampton Cyril had 
even less difficulty. Southampton 
became at a very early age the 
lover of Elizabeth Vernon, so he 
needed no entreaties to marry ; he 
was not beautiful; he did not re- 
semble his mother, as Mr W. H. 
did— 


‘** Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she 
in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her 
prime ;’ 


and, above all, his Christian name 

vas Henry, whereas the punning 
sonnets (cxxxv. and cxliii.) show 
that the Christian name cf Shake- 
speare’s friend was the same as his 
own— Will, 

“ As for the other suggestions 
of unfortunate commentators, that 
Mr W. H. is a misprint for Mr W. 
S., meaning Mr William Shake- 
speare; that ‘Mr W. H. all’ 
should be read ‘Mr W. Hall’; 
that Mr W. H. is Mr William 
Hathaway ; and that a full stop 
should be placed after ‘ wisheth,’ 
making Mr W. H. the writer and 


not the subject of the dedication,— 


Cyril got rid of them in a very 
short time; and it is not worth 
while to mention his reasons, 
though I remember he sent me off 
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into a fit of laughter by reading 
to me, I am glad to say not in the 
original, some extracts from a Ger- 
man commentator called Barn- 
storff, who insisted that Mr W. H. 
was no less a person than ‘ Mr 
William Himself.’ Nor would he 
allow for a moment that the Son- 
nets are mere satires on the work 
of Drayton and John Davies of 
Hereford. To him, as indeed to 
me, they were poems of serious 
and tragic import, wrung out of 
the bitterness of Shakespeare’s 
heart, and made sweet by the 
honey of his lips. Still less would 
he admit that they were merely a 
philosophical allegory, and that in 
them Shakespeare is addressing 
his Ideal Self, or Ideal Manhood, or 
the Spirit of Beauty, or the Reason, 
or the Divine Logos, or the Catho- 
lic Church. He felt, as indeed I 
think we all must feel, that the 
Sonnets are addressed to an in- 
dividual,—to a particular young 
man whose personality for some 
reason seems to have filled the 
soul of Shakespeare with terrible 
joy and no less terrible despair. 
“ Having in this manner cleared 
the way as it were, Oyri] asked 
me to dismiss from my mind any 
preconceived ideas I might have 
formed on the subject, and to give 
a fair and unbiassed hearing to 
his own theory. The problem he 
pointed out was this: Who was 
that young man of Shakespeare’s 
day who, without being of noble 
birth or even of noble nature, was 
addressed by him in terms of such 
passionate adoration that we can 
but wonder at the strange worship, 
and are almost afraid to turn the 
key that unlocks the mystery of 
the poet’s heart? Who was he 
whose physical beauty was such 
that it became the very corner- 
stone of Shakespeare’s art; the 
very source of Shakespeare’s in- 
spiration ; the very incarnation of 


Shakespeare’s dreams? To look 
upon him as simply the object of 
certain love-poems is to miss the 
whole meanivg of the poems: for 
the art of which Shakespeare talks 
in the Sonnets is not the art of 
the Sonnets themselves, which in- 
deed were to him but slight and 
secret things—it is the art of the 
dramatist to which he is always 
alluding ; and he to whom Shake- 
speare said— 


“¢Thou art all my art, and dost ad- 
vance 

As high as learning my rude ignor- 
ance,’— 


he to whom he promised im- 
nortality, ~ 


*¢ © Where breath most breathes, even in 
the month of men,’— 


was surely none other than the 
boy-actor for whom he created 
Viola and Imogen, Juliet and 
Rosalind, Portia and Desdemona, 
and Cleopatra herself. This was 
Cyril Grahaw’s theory, evolved as 
you see purely from the Sonnets 
themselves, and depending for its 
acceptance not so much on demon- 
strable proof or formal evidence, 
but on a kind of spiritual and 
artistic sense, by which alone he 
claimed could the true meaning of 
the poems be discerned. [ re- 
member his reading to me that 
fine sonnet— 


*** How can my Muse want subject to 
invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st 
into my verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too ex- 
cellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in 
me 

Worthy perusa) stand against thy 
sight ; 

For who’s so dum) that cannot write 
to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give in- 
vention light ? 
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Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times 
more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers 


invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring 
forth 

Eternal numbers to outlive tong 
date ’ 


—and pointing out how complete- 
ly it corroborated his theory ; and 
indeed he went through all the 
Sonnets carefully, and showed, or 
fancied that he showed, that, ac- 
cording to his new explanation of 
their meaning, things that had 
seemed obscure, or evil, or exag- 
gerated, became clear and rational, 
and of high artistic import, illus- 
trating Shakespeare’s conception 
of the true relations between the 
art of the actor and the art of 
the dramatist. 

“Tt is of course evident that 
there must have been in Shake- 
speare’s company some wonderful 
boy-actor of great beauty, to whom 
he intrusted the presentation of 
his noble heroines; for Shake- 
speare was a practical theatrical 
manager as well as an imaginative 
poet, and Cyril Graham had actu- 
ally discovered the boy -actor’s 
name. He was Will, or, as he 
preferred to call him, Willie 
Hughes. The Christian name he 
found of course in the punning 
sonnets, cxxxv. and cxliii.; the 
surname was, according to him, 
hidden in the eighth line of the 
20th Sonnet, where Mr W. H. 
is described as— 


‘¢¢ A man in hew, all Hews in his con- 
trowling.’ 


“In the original edition of the 
Sonnets “ Hews ” is printed with a 
capital letter and in italics, and 
this, he claimed, showed clearly 
that a play on words was intended, 
his view receiving a good deal of 
corroboration from those sonnets 
in which curious puns are made 
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on the words ‘use’ and ‘ usury.’ 
Of course I was converted at once, 
and Willie Hughes became to me 
as real a person: as Shakespeare. 
The only objection I made to the 
theory was that the name of Willie 
Hughes does not occur in the list 
of the actors of Shakespeare’s com- * 
pany as it is printed in the first 
folio. Cyril, however, pointed out 
that the absence of Willie Hughes’s 
name from this list really corro- 
borated the theory, as it was 
evident from Sonnet lxxxvi. that 
Willie Hughes had abandoned 
Shakespeare’s company to play at 
a rival theatre, probably in some 
of Chapman’s plays. It is in ref- 
erence to this that in the great 
sonnet on Chapman Shakespeare 
said to Willie Hughes— 


‘¢¢ But when your countenance filled up 
his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that cenfeebled 


mine ’— 


the expression ‘when your coun- 
tenance filled up his line ’.referring 
obviously to the beauty of the 
young actor giving life and reality 
and added charm to Chapman’s 
verse, the same idea being also put 
forward in the 79th Sonnet— 


*¢ ¢ Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle 
grace, 

But now my gracious numbers are de- 
cayed, 

And my sick Muse does give another 
place ;’ 


and in the immediately preceding 
sonnet, where Shakespeare says, 


‘* ¢ Every alien pen has got my tse 
And under thee their poesy disperse.’ 


the play upon words (use = Hughes) 
being of course obvious, and the 
phrase ‘under thee their poesy 
disperse,’ meaning ‘ by your assist- 
ance as an actor bring their plays 
before the people.’ 
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“It was a wonderful evening, and 
we sat up almost till dawn reading 
and re-reading the Sonnets. After 
some time, however, I began to 
see that before the theory could 
be placed before the world in a 

, really perfected form, it was neces- 
say to get some independent evi- 
dence about the existence of this 
young actor Willie Hughes. If 
this could be once established, 
there could be no possible doubt 
about his identity with Mr W. H. ; 
but otherwise the theory would 
fall to the ground. I put this for- 
ward very strongly to Cyril, who 
was a good deal annoyed at what 
he called my Philistine tone of 
mind, and indeed was rather bitter 
upon the subject. However, I 
made him promise that in his own 
interest he would not publish his 
discovery till he had put the whole 
matter beyond the reach of doubt ; 
and for weeks and weeks we 
searched the registers of City 
churches, the Alleyn MSS. at 
Dulwich, the Record Office, the 
papers of the Lord Chamberlain 
—everything, in fact, that we 
thought might contain some allu- 
sion to Willie Hughes. We dis- 
covered nothing, of course, and 
every day the existence of Willie 
Hughes seemed to me to become 
more problematical. Cyril was in 
a dreadful state, and used to go 
over the whole question day after 
day, entreating me to believe ; 
but I saw the one flaw in the 
theory, and I refused to be con- 
vinced till the actual existence of 
Willie Hughes, a boy-actor of Eliza- 
bethan days, had been placed be- 
yond the reach of doubt or cavil. 

“One day Cyril left town to stay 
with his grandfather, I thought 
at the time, but I afterwards 
heard from Lord Orediton that 
this was not the case; and about 
a fortnight afterwards I received 
a telegram from him, handed in 
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at Warwick, asking me to be sure 
to come and dine with him that 
evening at eight o'clock. When 
I arrived, he said to me, ‘The 
only apostle who did not deserve 
proof was S. Thomas, and §. 
‘Thomas was the only apostle who 
got it.’ I asked him what he 
meant. He answered that he 
had not merely been able to 
establish the existence in the six- 
teenth -century of a boy-actor of 
the name of Willie Hughes, but 
to prove by the most conclusive 
evidence that he was the Mr W. 
H. of the Sonnets. He would not 
tell me anything more at the time ; 
but after dinner he solemnly pro- 
duced the picture I showed you, 
and told me that he had discovered 
it by the merest chance nailed to 
the side of an old chest that he 
had bought at a farmhouse in 
Warwickshire. The chest itself, 
which was a very fine example 
of Elizabethan work, he had, of 
course, brought with him, and in 
the centre of the front panel the 
initials W. H. were undoubtedly 
carved, It was this monogram 
that had attracted his attention, 
and he told me that it was not till 
he had had the chest in his posses- 
sion for several days that he had 
thought of making any careful ex- 
amination of the inside. One 
morning, however, he saw that 
one of the sides of the chest was 
much thicker than the other, and 
looking more closely, he discovered 
that a framed panel picture was 
clamped against it. On taking it 


out, he found it was the picture ° 


that is now lying on the sofa. It 
was very dirty, and covered with 
mould ; but he managed to clean 
it, and, to his great joy, saw that 
he had fallen by mere chance on 
the one thing for which he had 
been looking. Here was an au- 
thentic portrait of Mr W. H., 
with his hand resting on the dedi- 
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catory page of the Sonnets, and on 
the frame itself could be faintly 
seen the name of the young man 
written in black uncial letters on 
a faded gold ground, ‘ Master 
Will. Hews.’ 

“Well, what was Itosay? It 
never occurred to me for a moment 
that Cyril Graham was playing a 
trick on me, or that he was trying 
to prove his theory by means. of a 
forgery.” . 

“ But is it a forgery?” I asked. 

“Of course it is,” said Erskine. 
“Tt is a very good forgery; but 
it is a forgery none the less. I 
thought at the time that Cyril 
was rather calm about the whole 
matter; but I remember he more 
than once told me that he himself 
required no proof of the kind, and 
that he thought the theory com- 
plete without it. I laughed at 
him, and told him that without 
it the theory would fall to the 
ground, and I warmly congratu- 
lated him on the marvellous dis- 
covery. We then arranged that 
the picture should be etched or 
facsimiled, and placed as the front- 
ispiece to Cyril’s edition of the 
Sonnets ; and for three months we 
did nothing but go over each poem 
line by line, till we had settled 
every difficulty of text or mean- 
ing. One unlucky day I was ina 
print-shop in Holborn, when I saw 
upon the counter some extremely 
beautiful drawings in silver-point. 
I was so attracted by them that I 
bought them; and the proprietor 


_ of the place, a man called Raw- 


lings, told me that they were done 
by a young painter of the name 
of Edward Merton, who was very 
clever, but as poor as a church 
mouse. I went to see Merton 
some days afterwards, having got 
his address from the print-seller, 
and found a pale, interesting young 
man, with a rather common-looking 
wife—his model, as I subsequently 
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learned. I told him how much I: 
admired his drawings, at which he 
seemed very pleased, and I asked 
him if he would show me some of 
his other work. As we were look- 
ing over a portfolio, full of really 
very lovely things,—for Merton 
had a most delicate and delightful 
touch,—I suddenly caught sight 
of a drawing of the picture of 
Mr W. H. There was no doubt 
whatever about it. -It was almost 
« facsimile—the only difference 
being that the two masks of 
Tragedy and Comedy were not 
suspended from the marble table 
as they are in the picture,- but 
were lying on the floor at the 
young man’s feet. ‘Where on 
carth did you get that?’ I said. 
He grew rather confused, and said 
—‘ Oh, that is nothing. I did not 
know it was in this portfolio, It 
is not a thing of any value.’ ‘It 
is what you did for Mr Oyril 
Graham,’ exclaimed his wife ; ‘and 
if this gentleman wishes to buy it, 
let him have it.’ ‘For Mr Oyril 
Graham?’ I repeated. ‘Did you 
paint the picture of Mr W. H.?’ 
‘I don’t understand what you 
mean,’ he answered, growing «very 
red. Well, the whole thing was 
quite dreadful. The wife let it all 
out. I gave her five pounds when 
I was going away. I can’t bear to 
think of it now; but of course I 
was furious. I went off at once 
to Cyril’s chambers, waited there 
for three hours before he came in, 
with that horrid lie staring me in 
the face, and told him I had dis- 
covered his forgery. He grew 
very pale, and said--‘I did it 
purely for your sake. You would 
not be convinced in any other 
way. It does not affect the truth 
of the theory.’ ‘The truth of the 
theory!’ I exclaimed; ‘the less 
we talk about that the better. 
You never even believed in it 
yourself. Uf you had, you would 
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not have committed a forgery to 
prove it.’ High words passed be- 
tween us; we had a fearful 
quarrel. I daresay I was unjust. 
The next morning he was dead.” 

“ Dead!” I cried. 

“Yes; he shot himself with 
a revolver. Some of the blood 
splashed upon the frame of the 
picture, just where the name had 
been painted. By the time I 
arrived —his -servant had sent 
for me at once—the police were 
already there. He had left a let- 
ter for me, evidently written in 
the greatest agitation and distress 
of mind.” 

“ What was in it?” I asked. 

“Oh, that he believed absolutely 
in Willie Hughes ; that the forgery 
of the picture had been done 
simply as a concession to me, and 
did not in the slightest degree in- 
validate the truth of the theory ; 
and that in order to show me how 
firm and flawless his faith in the 
whole thing was, he was going to 
offer his life as a sacrifice to the 
secret of the Sonnets. It was a 
foolish, mad letter. I remember 
he ended by saying that he in 
trusted to me the Willie Hughes 
theory, and that it was for me to 
present it to the world, and to 
unlock the secret of Shakespeare’s 
heart.” 

“It is a most tragic story,” I 
cried ; “ but why have you not car- 
ried out his wishes ?” 

Erskine shrugged his shoulders, 
Because it is a perfectly unsound 
theory from beginning to end,” he 
answered. 

“My dear Erskine,” I said, 
getting up from my seat, “ you 
are entirely wrong about the whole 
matter. It is the only perfect key 
to Shakespeare’s Sonnets that has 
ever been made. It is complete 
in every detail. I believe in 


‘ Willie Hughes.” 


“Don’t say that,” said Erskine, 


gravely ; “I believe there is some- 
thing fatal about the idea, and 
intellectually there is nothing to 
be said for it. I have gone into 
the whole matter, and I assure 
you the theory is entirely fallaci- 
ous. It is plausible up to a certain 
point. Thenitstops. For heaven's 
sake, my dear boy, don’t take up 
the subject of Willie Hughes. You 
will break your heart over it.” 

“Erskine,” I answered, “it is 
your duty to give this theory to 
the world. If you will not do 
it, T will. By keeping it back 
you wrong the memory of Oyril 
Graham, the youngest and the most 
splendid of all the martyrs of 
literature. I entreat-you to do 
him justice. He died for this 
thing,—don’t let his death be in 
vain.” 

Erskine looked at me in amaze- 
ment. ‘You are carried away 
by the sentiment of the whole 
story,” he said. “You forget 
that a thing is not necessarily 
true because a man dies for it. 
I was devoted to Cyril Graham. 
His death was a horrible blow to 
me. I did not recover it for years. 
I don’t think I have ever recovered 
it. But Willie Hughes? There 
is nothing in the idea of Willie 
Hughes. No such person ever 
existed, As for bringing the whole 
thing before the world—the world 
thinks that Oyril Graham shot 
himself by accident. The only 
proof of his suicide was contained 
in the letter to me, and of this 
letter the public never heard any- 
thing. To the present day Lord 
Crediton thinks that the whole 
thing was accidental.” » 

“ Oyril Graham sacrificed his life 
to a great idea,” I answered ; “and 
if you will not tell of his martyr- 
dom, tell at least of his faith.” 

“ His faith,” said Erskine, “ was 
fixed in a thing that was false, 
in a thing that was unsound, in 
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a thing that no Shakespearian 
scholar would accept for a moment. 
The theory would be laughed at. 
Don’t make a fool of yourself, and 
don’t follow a trail that leads no- 
where. You start by assuming 
the existence of the very person 
whose existence is the thing to be 
proved. Besides, everybody knows 
that the Sonnets were addressed to 
Lord Pembroke. The matter is 
settled once for all.” 

“The matter is not settled!” I 
exclaimed. “I will take up the 
theory where Oyril Graham left it, 
and I will prove to the world that 


he was right.” 
“Silly boy!” said Erskine. 
“Go home: it is after two, and 


don’t think about Willie Hughes 
any more. I am sorry I told you 


II. 


It was past twelve o’clock when 
I awoke, and the sun was stream- 
ing in through the curtains of my 
room in long slanting beams of 
dusty gold. I told my servant 
that I would be at home to no 
one; and after I had had a cup of 
chocolate and a petit-puin, I took 
down from the book-shelf my copy 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and be- 
gan to go earefully through them. 
Every poem seemed to me to cor- 
roborate Oyril Graham’s theory 
I felt as if I had my hand upon 
Shakespeare’s heart, and was count- 
ing each separate throb and pulse 
of passion. I thought of the 
wonderful boy-actor, and saw his 
face in every line, 

Two sonnets, I remember, struck 
me particularly: they were the 
53d: and the 67th. In the first 
of these, Shakespeare, compliment- 
ing Willie Hughes on the ver- 
satility of his acting, on. his 
wide range of parts, a range ex- 
tending from Rosalind to Juliet, 
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anything about it, and very sorry 
indeed that I should have con- 
verted you to a thing in which I 
don’t believe.” 

“You have given me the key to 
the greatest mystery of modern 
literature,” I answered; “and I 
shall not rest till I have made 
you recognise, till T have made 
everybody recognise, that Oyril 
Graham was the most subtle 
Shakespearian critic of our day.” 

As I walked home through St 
James’s Park the dawn was just 
breaking over London. The white 
swans were lying asleep on the 
polished lake, and the gaunt 
Palace looked purple against the 
pale-green sky. I thought of Oyril 
Graham, and my eyes filled with 
tears. 


and from Beatrice to Ophelia, 

says to him— 

** What is your substance, whereof are 
you made, 

That millions of strange shadows on 
you tend? 

Since every one hath, every one, one 
shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow 
lend ”— 


lines that would be unintelligible 
if they were not addressed to an 
actor, for the word “shadow ” had 
in Shakespeare’s day a technical 
meaning connected with the stage. 
“The best in this kind are but 
shadows,” says Theseus of the ac- 
tors in the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and there are many sim- 
ilar allusions in the literature of 
the day. These sonnets evidentl 

belonged to the series in which 
Shakespeare discusses the nature 
of the actor’s art, and of the strange 
and rare temperament that is essen- 
tial to the perfect stage-player. 
“ How is it,” says Shakespeare io 


ae 


Willie. Hughes, “that you have 
so many personalities?” and then 
he goes on to point out that his 
beauty is such that it’ seems to 
realise every form and phase of 
fancy, to embody each dream of 
the creative imagination—an idea 
that is still further expanded in 
the sonnet that immediately fol- 
lows, where, ‘beginning with the 
fine thought, 


‘¢Q, how much more doth beauty Deau- 


teous seem 
By that sweet ornament which ¢ruth 


* doth give!” 


Shakespeare invites us to notice 
how the truth of acting, the truth 
of visible presentation on the stage, 
adds to the wonder of poetry, giv- 
ing life to its loveliness, and actual 
reality to its ideal form. And yet, 
in the {67th sonnet, Shakespeare 
calls upon Willie Hughes to 
abandon $the- stage with its arti- 
ficiality,Sits false mimic life of 
painted face and unreal costume, 
its immoral influences and sugges- 
tions, its remoteness from the true 
world of noble action. and sincere 
utterance. 


‘Ah! wherefore with infection should 
he live, 

And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantage should 
achieve, 

And lace itself with his society ? 

Why should false painting imitate his 

- cheek 

And steal dead seeming of his living 
hue? 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 

Roses of shadow, since his rose is 
true?” 


It may seem strange that so great 
a dramatist as Shakespeare, who 
realised his own perfection as an 
artist and his humanity as a man 
on the ideal plane of stage-writing 
and stage-playing, should have 
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written in these terms about the 
theatre; but we must remember 
that in Sonnets cx. and cxi, Shake- 
speare shows us that he too was 
wearied of the world of puppets, 
and full of shame at having made 
himself “a motley to the view.” 
The 111th Sonnet is especially 
bitter :— 


‘0, for my sake do you with Fortune 
chide 

The guilty goddess of my harmful 
deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public’ means which public 
manners breeds, 

Thence comes it that my name receives 
a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is 
subdued iy 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand : 

‘Pity me, then, 
renewed ”— 


and wish I were 


and there are many signs elsewhere 
of the same feeling, signs familiar 
to all real students of Shakespeare. 

One point puzzled me immensely 
as I read the Sonnets, and it was 
days before I struck on the true 
interpretation, which indeed Oyril 
Graham himself seems to have 
missed. I could not understand 
how it was that Shakespeare set 
so high a value on his young friend 
marrying. He himself had married 
young, and the result had been un- 
happiness, and it was not likely 
that he would have asked Willie 
Hughes to commit the same error. 
The boy-player of Rosalind had 
nothing to gain from marriage, or 
from the passions of real life. The 
early sonnets, with their strange 
entreaties to have children, seemed 
to me a jarring note. The explan- 
ation of the mystery came on me 
quite suddenly, and I found it in 
the curious dedication. It will be 
remembered that the dedication 
runs as follows :~ 
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‘70 + THE + ONLIE + BEGETTER + OF « 
THESE + INSUING + SONNETS + 
MR W. H. + ALL + HAPPINESSE + 
AND + THAT + ETERNITIE + 
PROMISED + BY « 
OUR + EVER-LIVING + POET « 
WISHETH * 
THE + WELL-WISHING + 
ADVENTURER « IN + 
SETTING + 
FORTH. 
pe A 

Some scholars have supposed 
that the word “ begetter” in this 
dedication means simply the pro- 
curer of the Sonnets for Thomas 
Thorpe the publisher; but this 
view is now generally abandoned, 
and the highest authorities are 
quite agreed that it is to be taken 
in the sense of inspirer, the meta- 
phor being drawn from the anal- 
ogy of physical life. Now I saw 
that the same metaphor was used 
by Shakespeare himself all through 
the poems, and this set me on the 
right track. Finally I made my 
great discovery. The marriage that 
Shakespeare proposes for Willie 
Hughes is the “ marriage with his 
Muse,” an expression which is 
definitely put forward in the 82d 
Sonnet, where, in the bitterness of 
his heart at the defection of the 
boy-actor for whom he had writ- 
ten his greatest parts, and whose 
beauty had indeed suggested them, 
he opens his complaint by say- 
ing — 
“Tl grant thou wert not married to 

my Muse.” 


The children he begs him to be- 
get are no children of flesh and 
blood, but more immortal children 
of undying fame. The whole cy- 
cle of the early sonnets is simply 
Shakespeare’s invitation to Willie 
Hughes to go upon the stage 
and become a player. How bar- 
ren and profitless a thing, he says, 
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is this beauty of yours if it be not 
used : 


‘* When forty winters shall besiege thy 
brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s 
field, 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed 
on now, 

Will be a tattered weed, of small 
worth held : 

Then being asked where all thy beauty 
lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty 
days, 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken 
eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thrift- 
less praise.” 


You must create something in 
art: my verse “is thine, and born 
of thee ;” only listen to me, and 
I will “bring forth eternal num- 
bers to outlive long date,” and you 
shal] people with forms of your 
own image the imaginary world of 
the stage. These children that 
you beget, he continues, will not 
wither away, as mortal children 
do, but you shall live in them and 
in my plays: do but 


‘‘Make thee another self, for love of 
me 

That beauty still may live in thine or 
thee !” 


I collected all the passages that 
seemed to me to corroborate this 
view, and they produced a strong 
impression on me, and showed 
me how complete Cyril Graham’s 
theory really was, I also saw 
that it was quite easy to sepa- 
rate those lines in which he speaks 
of the Sonnets themselves from 
those in which he speaks of his 
great dramatic work. This was a 
point that had been entirely over- 
looked by all critics up to Oyril 
Graham’s day. And yet it was 
one of the most important points 
in the whole series of poems. To 
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the Sonnets Shakespeare was more 
or less indifferent. He did not wish 
to rest his fame on them. They 
were to him his “slight Muse,” 
as he calls them, and intended, as 
Meres tells us, for private circula- 
tion only among a few, a very 
few, friends. Upon the other 
hand he was extremely conscious 
of the high artistic value of his 
plays, and shows a noble self-re- 
liance upon his dramatic genius. 
When he says to Willie Hughes: 


** But thy eternal summer shall not 
.. fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou 
owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st 
in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou 
growest ; 
So long as men can breathe or eyes 
can sec, 
So long lives this and this gives 
life to thee ; ”— 


the expression ‘eternal lines” 
clearly alludes to one of his plays 
that he was sending him at the 
time, just as the concluding couplet 
points to his confidence in the 
probability of his plays being 
always acted. In his address to 
the Dramatic Muse (Sonnets c. 
end ci.), we find the same feeling. 


‘*Where art thou, Muse, that thou 
forget’st so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all 
thy might ? 

Spends thou thy fury on some worth- 
less song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base sub- 
jects light?” 


he cries, and he then proceeds to 
reproach the mistress of Tragedy 
and Oomedy for her “neglect of 
Truth in Beauty dyed,” and says— 


** Because he needs no praise, wilt thou 
be dumb ? 

Excuse not silence so; for ’t lies in 
thee 

To make him much outlive a gilded 
tomb, 
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And to be praised of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse; I teach 
thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he 
shows now.” 


It is, however, perhaps in the 55th 
Sonnet that Shakespeare gives to 
this idea its fullest expression. To 
imagine that the “powerful rhyme” 
of the second line refers to the 
sonnet itself, is to entirely mistake 
Shakespeare’s meaning. It seemed 
to me that it was extremely likely, 
from the general character of the 
sonnet, that a particular play was 
meant, and that the play was none 
other but ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


‘*Not marble, nor the gilded monu- 
ments — 

Of princes,.shall outlive this powerful 
rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright iv 
these contents 

Than unswept stone besimeared with 
sluttish time. 

When wasteful wars shall statues over- 
turn, 

And broils root out the work of 
masonry, 

Not Mars his sword nor war’s quick 
fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall 
still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending 
doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself 
arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ 

eyes.” 


It was also extremely sugges- 
tive to note how here as else- 
where Shakespeare promised Willie 
Hughes immortality in a form 
that appealed to men’s eyes—that 
is to say, in a spectacular form, in 
a play that is to be looked at. 

For two weeks I worked hard 
at the Sonnets, hardly ever going 
out, and refusing all invitations. 
Every day I seemed to be dis- 
covering something new, and 
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Willie Hughes became to me a 
kind of spiritual presence, an ever- 
dominant personality. I could 
almost fancy that I saw him 
standing in the shadow of my 
room, so well had Shakespeare 
drawn him, with his golden hair, 
his tender flower-like grace, his 
dreamy deep-sunken eyes, his deli- 
cate mobile limbs, and his white 
lily hands. His very name fascin- 
ated me. Willie Hughes! Willie 
Hughes! How musically it : 2und- 
ed! Yes; who else but he could 
have been the master-mistress of 
Shakespeare’s passion,! the lord of 
his love to whom he was bound 
in vassalage,’ the delicate minion 
of pleasure,* the rose of the whole 
world, the herald of the spring ® 
decked in the proud livery of 
youth,® the lovely boy whom it 
was sweet music to hear,’ and 
whose beauty was the very raiment 
of Shakespeare’s heart,’ as it was 
the keystone of his dramatic 
power? How bitter now seemed 
the whole tragedy of his desertion 
and his shame!—shame that he 
made sweet and lovely® by the 
mere magic of his personality, but 
that was none the less shame. 
Yet as Shakespeare forgave him, 
should not we forgive him also? 
I did not care to pry into the 
mystery of his sia. 

His abandonment of Shake- 
speare’s theatre was a different mat- 
ter, and I investigated it at great 
length. Finally I came to the 
conclusion that Cyril Graham had 
been wrong in regarding the 
rival dramatist of the 80th 
Sonnet as Chapman. It was ob- 
viously Marlowe who was alluded 
to. At the time the Sonnets were 
written, such an expression as “ the 
proud full sail of his great verse” 
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could not have been used of Ohap- 
man’s work, however applicable it 
might have been to the style of 
his later Jacobean plays. No: 
Marlowe was clearly the rival 
dramatist of whom Shakespeare 
spoke in such laudatory terms ; 
and that 


** Affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelli- 
gence,” 


was thc Mephistopheles of his 
Doctor Faustus. No doubt, Mar- 
lowe was fascinated by the beauty 
and grace of the boy-actor, and 
lured him away from the Black- 
friars’ Theatre, that he might play 
the Gaveston of his “ Edward II.” 
That Shakespeare had the legal 
right to retain Willie Hughes in 
his own company is evident from 
Sonnet lxxxvii., where he says :— 


‘* Farewell! thou art too dear for my 
possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy 
estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee re- 
leasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy 
granting? 

Ard for that riches where is my de- 
serving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is 
wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerv- 
ing. 

Thyself thou gavest, thy own work then 
not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else 
mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision grow- 
ing, 

Comes none again, on better judgment 
making. 

This have I had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking no such 

matter.” 





1 Sonnet xx. 2. 
4 Sonnet cix. 14. 
T Sonnet viii. 1. 


2 Sonnet xxvi. 1. 
5 Sonnet i. 10. 
8 Sonnet xxii. 6. 


3 Sonnet cxxvi. 9. 
6 Sonnet ii. 3, 
9 Sonnet xcv. 1. 
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But him whom he could not hold 
by love, he would not hold by 
force. Willie Hughes became a 
member of Lord Pembroke’s com- 

any, and, perhaps in the open 
a | of the Red Bull Tavern, 
played the part of King Edward’s 
delicate minion. On Marlowe's 
death, he seems to have returned 
to Shakespeare, who, whatever his 
fellow-partners may have thought 
of the matter, was not slow to 
forgive the wilfulness and treach- 
ery of the young actor. 

How well, too, had Shakespeare 
drawn the temperament of the 
stage-player! Willie Hughes was 
one of those 


‘* That do not do the thing they most 
do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as 
stone.” 


He could act love, but could not 

fee] it, could mimic passion with- 

out realising it. 

‘“‘In many’s looks the false heart’s 
history 

Is writ in moods and frowns and 
wrinkles strange,” 


but with Willie Hughes it was 
not so. ‘ Heaven,” says Shake- 
speare, in a sonnet of mad idol- 
atry— 
‘* Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever 
dwell ; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s 
workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but 
sweetness tell.” 


In his “inconstant mind” and 
his “false heart,” it was easy to 
recognise the insincerity and 
treachery that somehow seem in- 
separable from the artistic nature, 
as in his love of praise, that desire 
for immediate recognition that 
characterises all actors. And yet, 
more fortunate in this than other 
actors, Willic Hughes was to know 
something of immortality. In- 
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separably connected with Shake- 
speare’s plays, he was to live in 
them. 


** Your name from hence immortal life 
shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world 
must Cie: 

The earth can yield me but a common 
grave, 

— you entombed in men’s eyes shall 
ie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle 
verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er- 
read, 

And tongues to be your being shall 
rehearse 

When all the breathers of this world 
are dead.” 


There were endless allusions, also, 
to Willie Hughes’s power over 
his audience,—the “ gazers,” as 
Shakespeare calls them ; but per- 
haps the most perfect description 
of his wonderful mastery over 
dramatic art was in “The Lover's 
Complaint,” where Shakespeare 
says of him :— 


**In him a plentitude, of subtle mutter, 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms 
receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness; and he takes 
and leaves, 

In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at 
woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic 
shows. 


So on the tip of his subduing tongue, 
All kind of arguments aud questions 
deep, 
All replication prompt and reason 
strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and 
sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher 
weep. 
He had the dialect and the different 
skill, 
Catching al] passions in his craft of 
will.” 


Once I thought that I had reaiiy 
found Willie Hughes in Eliza- 
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bethan literature. In a wonder- 
fully graphic account of the last 
days of the great Earl of Essex, 
his chaplain, Thomas Knell, tells 
us that the night before the Earl 
died, “he called William Hewes, 
which was his musician, to play 
upon the virginals and to sing. 
‘Play,’ said he, ‘my song, Will 
Hewes, and I will sing it myself.’ 
So he did it most joyfully, not as 
the, howling swan, which, still 
looking down, waileth her end, 
but as a sweet lark, lifting up his 
hands and casting up his eyes to 
his God, with this mounted the 
crystal skies, and reached with 
his unwearied tongue the top of 
highest heavens.” Surely the boy 
who played on the virginals to the 
dying father of Sidney’s Stella 
was none other but the Will 
Hews to whom Shakespeare ded- 
icated the Sonnets, and whom 
he tells us was himself sweet 
“music to hear.” Yet Lord Essex 
died in 1576, when Shakespeare 
himself was but twelve years of 
age. It was impossible that his 
musician could have been the Mr 
W. H. of the Sonnets. Perhaps 
Shakespeare’s young friend was 
the son of the player upon the 
virginals? It was at least some- 
thing to have discovered that Will 
Hews was an Elizabethan name. 
Indeed the name Hews seemed to 
have been closely connected with 
music and the stage. The first 
English actress was the lovely 
Margaret Hews, whom Prince 
Rupert so madly loved. What 
more probable than that between 
her and Lord Essex’s musician had 
come the boy-actorof Shakespeare’s 
plays? But the proofs, the links 
—where were they? Alas! I 
could not find them. It seemed 
to me that I was always on the 
brink of absolute verification, but 
that I could never really attain 
to it. 
VOL. CXLV1.—NO. DCCCLXXXV. 
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From Willie Hughes’s life I 
soon passed to thoughts of his 
death. I used to wonder what 
had been his end. 

Perhaps he had been one of 
those English actors who in 1604 
went across sea to Germany and 
played before the great Duke 
Henry Julius of Brunswick, him- 
self a dramatist of no mean order, 
and at the Court of that strange 
Elector of |Brandenburg, who was 
so enamoured; of beauty that he 
was said to have bought for his 
weight in amber the young son of 
a travelling Greek merchant, and to 
have given pageants in honour of 
his slave all through that dreadful 
famine year of 1606-7, when the 
people died of hunger in the very 
streets of the town, and for the 
space of seven months there was. 
no rain. We know at any rate 
that “Romeo and Juliet” was 
brought out at Dresden in 1613, 
along with “ Hamlet” and “King ' 
Lear,” and it was surely to none 
other than Willie Hughes that in 
1615 the death-mask of Shake- 
speare was brought by the hand of 
one of the suite of the English 
ambassador, pale token of the 
passing away of the great poet who 
had so dearly loved him. Indeed 
there would have been something 
peculiarly fitting in the idea that 
the boy-actor, whose beauty had 
been so vital an element in the 
realism and romance of Shake- 
speare’s art, should have been the 
first to have brought to Germany 
the seed of the new culture, and 
was in his way the precursor of 
that Aufklarung or Illumination 
of the eighteenth century, that 
splendid movement which, though 
begun by Lessing and Herder, and 
brought to its full and perfect 
issue by Gocthe, was in no small 
part helped on by another actor— 
Friedrich Schroeder—who awoke 
the popular consciousness, and by 

iB 
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means of the feigned passions and 
mimetic methods of the stage 
showed the intimate, the vital, 
connection between life and litera- 
ture. If this was so,—and there 
was certainly no evidence against 
it,—-it was not improbable that 
Willie Hughes was one of those 
English comedians (mime quidam 
ex Britamnia, as the old chronicle 
calls them), who were slain at 
Nuremberg in a sudden uprising 
of the people, and were secretly 
buried in a little vineyard outside 
the city by some young men “ who 
had found pleasure in their per- 
formances, and of whom some had 
sought to be instructed in the 
mysteries of the new art.” OCer- 


' tainly no more fitting place could 
there be for him to whom Shake- 
speare said, “ thou art all my art,” 
than this little vineyard oatside 
the city walls. For was it not 
from the sorrows of Dionysos 
* ,that Tragedy sprang? Was not 


the ‘ligh 
with its careless merriment an 
quick replies, first heard on the 


t laughter of Comedy 
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lips of the Sicilian vine-dressers ? 
Nay, did not the purple and red 
stain of the wine-froth on face and 
limbs give the first saggestion of 
the charm and fascination of dis- 
guise—the desire for self-conceal- 
ment, the sense of the value of 
objectivity thus showing itself in 
the rude beginnings of the art? At 
any rate, wherever he lay—whether 
in the little vineyard at the gate 
of the Gothic town, or in some 
dim London churchyard amidst 
the roar and bustle of our great 
city—no gorgeous monument 
marked his resting-place. His 
true tomb, as Shakespeare saw, 
was the poet’s verse, his true 
monument the permanence of the 
drama. So had it been with others 
whose beauty had given a new 
creative impulse to their age. 
The ivory body of the Bithynian 
slave rots in the green ooze of the 
Nile, and on the yellow hills of the 


Oerameicus is strewn the dust of 


the young Athenian; but Antinous 
lives in sculpture, and Charmides 
in philosophy. 


Ill, 


After three weeks had elapsed, 
I determined to make a strong 
_ appeal to Erskine to do justice to 
the memory of Cyril Graham, and 
to give to the world his marvellous 
‘interpretation of the Sonnets—the 
only interpretation that thorough- 
ly explained the problem. I have 
not any copy of my letter, I regret 
to say, nor have I been able to lay 
my hand upon the original; but I 
remember that I went over the 
whole ground, and covered sheets 
of paper’ with passionate xeitera- 
tion of the arguments and proofs 
jthat my study had suggested to 
me. It seamed to me that I was 
not merely restoring Cyril Graham 
to his proper place in literary his- 


tory, but rescuing the honour of 
Shakespeare himself from the tedi- 
ous memory of a commonplace 
intrigue. I put into the letter all 
my enthusiasm. I put into the 
letter all my faith. 

_No sooner, in fact, had I sent it 
off than a curious reaction came 
over me. It seemed to me that I 
had given away my capacity for 
belief in the Willie Hughes theory 
of the Sonnets, that something had 
gone out of me, as it were, and 
that I was perfectly indifferent to 
the whole subject. What was it 
that had happoned!? It is difficult 
to say. Perhaps, by finding per- 
fect expression for a passion, I had 
exhausted the passion itself. Emo- 
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tional forces, like the forces of 
physical life, have their positive 
limitations. Perhaps the mere 
effort to convert any one to a 
theory involves some form of re- 
nunciation of the power of cre- 
dence. Perhaps I was simply tired 
of the whole thing, and, my enthu- 
siasm having hurnt out, my reason 
was left to its own unimpassioned 
judgment. However it came about, 
and I cannot pretend to explain it, 
there was no doubt that Willie 
Hughes suddenly became to me 
a mere myth, an idle dream, the 
boyish fancy of a young man who, 
like most ardent spirits, was more 
anxious to convince others than to 
be himself convinced. 

As I had said some very unjust 
and bitter things to Erskine in my 
letter, I determined to go and see 
him at once, and to make my apol- 
ogies to him for my behaviour. 
Accordingly, the next morning I 
drove down to Birdcage Walk, and 
found Erskine sitting in his library, 
with the forged picture of Willie 
Hughes in front of him. 

* My dear Erskine!” I cried, “I 
have come to apologise to you.” 

“To apologise to me?” he said. 
“What for?” 

“ For my letter,” I answered. 

* You have nothing to regret in 
your letter,” he said. “On the 
contrary, you have done me the 
greatest service in your power. 
You have shown me that Oyril 
Graham’s theory is perfectly sound.” 

“You don’t mean to:say that 
you believe in Willie Hughes?” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Why not?” he rejoined. “ You 
have proved the thing to me. Do 
you think I cannot estimate the 
value of evidence.” 

“ But there is no evidence at 
all,” I groaned, sinking into a chair. 
“When I wrote to you I was 
under the influence of a perfectly 
silly enthusiasm. I had been touch- 
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ed. by the story of Oyril Graham’s 

death, fascinated by his romantie). 
theory, enthralled by the wonder! 
and novelty of the whole idea. I 

see now that the theory is based on 

a delusion. The only evidence for 

the existence of Willie Hughes is 

that picture in front of you, and: 
the picture is a forgery. Don’t be 

carried away by mere sentiment in 

this matter. Whatever romance 

may have to say about the Willie 

Hughes theory, reason is dead 

against it.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said| 
Erskine, looking at me in amage- 
ment. ‘ Why, you yourself have 
convinced me by your letter that. 
Willie Hughes is an absolute 
reality. Why have you changed 
your mind? Or is all that 
have been saying to me merely a; 
joke?” 

“T cannot explain it to you,” I 
rejoined, “ but I see now that there - 
is really nothing to be said in 
favour of Oyril Graham’s inter- 
pretation. The Sonnets are ad- 
dressed to Lord Pembroke, For 
heaven’s sake* don’t waste your 
time in a foolish attempt to dis- 


cover a young Elizabethan actor 


who never existed, and to make a 
phantom * puppet . the . centre of 
the great cycle_ of} Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.” 

“T see that you;don’t under. 
stand the theory,” he replied. 

“My dear Erskine,” I cried, 
“not understand it!, Why, I feel 
as if I had invented it. _ Surely my 
letter shows you that T'not merely 
went into the whole matter, but 
that I contributed proofs of every 
kind. The one flaw in the theory 
is that it presupposes the existence. 
of the person whose existence is 
the subject of dispute. If we 
grant that there was. in’ Shake-'' 
speare’s company a young actor of 
the name of Willie Hughes, it is 
not difficult to make him the object. 
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of tho Sonnets. But as we know 
that there was no actor of this 
name in the company of the Globe 
Theatre, it is idle to pursue the in- 
vestigation further.” 

“But that is exactly what we 
don’t know,” said Erskine. “It 
is quite true that his name does 
not occur in the list given in the 
first folio; but, as Cyril pointed out, 
that is rather a proof in favour of 
the existence of Willie Hughes 
than against it, if we remember 
his treacherous desertion of Shake- 
speare for a rival dramatist.” 

We argued the matter over for 
hours, but nothing that I could 
say could make Erskine surrender 
his faith in Oyril Graham’s inter- 
pretation. He told me that he 
intended to devote his life to 
proving the theory, and that he 
was determined to do justice to 
Cyril Graham’s memory. I en- 


treated him, laughed at him, beg- 
ged of him, but it was of no use. 


Finally we parted, not exactly in 
anger, but certainly with a shadow 
between us. He thought me 
shallow, I thought him foolish. 
When I called on him again, his 
seryant told me that he had gone 
to Germany. 

Two years afterwards, as I was 
going inté my club, the hall-porter 
handed me a letter with a foreign 
postmark. It was from Erskine, 
and written at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, Cannes. When I had read 
it I was filled with horror, though 
I did not quite believe that he 
would be so mad as to carry his 
resolve into execution. The gist 
of the letter was that he had 
tried in every way to verify the 
Willie Hughes theory, and had 
failed, and that as Cyril Graham 
had given his life for this theory, he 
himself had determined to give his 
own life also to the same cause. 
The concluding words of the letter 
were these: “I still believe in 
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Willie Hughes; and by the time 
you receive this, I shall have died 
by my own hand for Willie Hughes’s 
sake: for his sake, and for the 
sake of Oyril Graham, whom I 
drove to his death hy iny shallow 
scepticism and ignorant lack of 
faith, The truth was once re- 
vealed to you, and you rejected 
it. It comes to you now stained 
with the blood of two lives,—do 
not turn away from it.” 

It was a horrible moment. I 
felt sick with misery, and yet I 
could not believe it. To die for 
one’s theological beliefs is the worst 
use a man can make of his life, but 
to die for a literary theory! It 
seemed impossible. _ 

I looked at the date. The letter 
was a week old. Some unfortu- 
nate chance had prevented my 
going to the club for several days, 
or J might have got it in time to 
save him. Perhaps it was not too 
late. I drove off to my rooms, 
packed up my things, and started 
by the night-mai] from Charing 
Cross. The journey was intoler- 
able. I thought I would never 
arrive. 

As soon as I did I drove to the 
Hote] d’Angleterre. They told 
me that Erskine had been buried 
two days before, in the English 
cemetery. There was something 
horribly grotesque about the whole 
tragedy. I said all kinds of wild 
things, and the people in the hall 
looked curiously at me. | 

Suddenly Lady Erskine, in deep 
mourning, passed across the ves- 
tibule.e When she saw me she 
came up to me, murmured some- 
thing about her poor son, and 
burst into tears. I led her into 
her sitting-room. An elderly gen- 
tleman was there waiting for her. 
It was the English doctor. 

We talked a great deal about 
Erskine, but I said nothing about 
his motive for committing suicide. 











lt was evident that he had not 
told his mother anything about 
the reason that had driven him to 
so fatal, so mad an act. Finally 
Lady Erskine roseand said, “‘George 
left you something as a memento. 
It was a thing he prized very much. 
{ will get it for you.” 

As soon as she had left the room 
I turned to the doctor and said, 
“What a’dreadful shock it must 
have been to Lady Erskine! I 
wonder that she bears it as well 
as she <oes.” 

“Oh, she knew for months past 
that it was coming,” he answered. 

“ Knew it for months past!” I 
cried. ‘ But why didn’t she stop 
hin? Why didn’t she have him 
watched? He must have been 
mad.” 

The doctor stared at me. “I 
don’t know what you mean,” he 
said. ‘ 

“ Well,” I cried, “if a mother 
knows that her son is going to 
commit suicide i 

“Suicide!” he answered. “Poor 
Erskine did not commit suicide. 
He died of consumption. He came 
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here to die. The moment 1 saw 
him I knew that there was no 
hope. One lung was almost gone, 
and the other was very much af- 
fected. Three days before he died 
he asked me was there any hope. 
1 told him frankly that there was 
none, and that he had only a few 
days to live. He wrote some let- 
ters, and was quite resigned, re- 
taining his senses to the last.” 

At that moment Lady Erskine 
entered: the room with the fatal 
picture of Willie Hughes in her 
hand. ‘ When George was dying 
he begged ‘me: to, give you this,” 
she said. As I took it from her, 
her tears fell on my hand. 

The picture hangs now in my 
library, where it is very much ad- 
mired by my artistic friends. They 
have decided that it is not a 
Clouet, but an Ouvry. I have 
never, cared to tell them its true 
history. But sometimes, when I 
look at,it” I think that there is 
really a”great deal to be said for 
the Willie Hughes theory, of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
OscaR WILDE: 
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SCENES FROM 


BY A PRISON 


THE many singular phases of 
human life with which the 
visitor to a prison is naturally 
made acquainted, do not cousti- 
tute by any means the strangest 
spectacle to be witnessed withir 
those silent walls. A much more 
remarkable phenomenon may be 
studied there, in the peculiar aspect 
which death assumes in that region 
of sin and sorrow and remorse. 
In the outside world, as we all 
know only too well, not even the 
brightness of immortal hopes can 
altogether dispel the gloom and 
sadness which surround that in- 
exorable mystery. Should the 
tyranny of life strip it of all ter- 
rors for ourselves, still nothing can 
assuage the anguish of surrender- 
ing the objects of our helpless love 
to its stern demand ; and habitu- 
ated as we thus are, to see it ever 
hanging like a menacing shadow 
over the fairest joys existence has 
to offer us, it strikes on the con- 
sciousness with a weird sense of 
wonder and awe to meet it in the 
attractive guise it wears within the 
prisoner’s cell. Not for themselves, 
or for any whom they love, do these 
erring wayworn men and women 
dread the last mysterious change ; 
its poetical name—the “angel of 
death ”—is to them a blest reality. 
It has for them no gloom, no re- 
pulsion ; it is their hope, their de- 
sire—always their best, often their 
only friend. What must life have 
been to them when the thought 
of escape from it is so dear and 
sweet—that death is most’ eager- 
ly sought, and ever welcome! 
They look forward to it as the 
gracious termination of the long- 
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VISITOR, 


borne pain of existence—the ces- 
sation of consciousness, which in 
their experience is mainly suffer- 
ing—the triumphant release from 
bonds and punishment and the iron 
power of the law, against which, 
living, they must ever struggle in 
vain. It is, however, the mere 
fact of death in its freedom and 
rest, wholly unconnected with any 
idea of a future state, which shines 
like a star of hope~before their 
eager eyes. Seldom indeed does it 
occur to them to look in any sense 
beyond it. “To die, to sleep,” 
—thus far they go with Ham- 
let ; but they never follow him to 
the deeper issue—“ In that sleep 
of death, what dreams may come !” 
If the teaching and efforts of 
others force upon their knowledge 
some possibility of a conscious life 
beYond the grave which lures them 
with its untroubled rest, the visions 
thus evoked are all too dim and 
shadowy to carry their gaze past 
that reality of death itself which 
seeins to them so blissful. They 
know its outward aspect, they 
have beheld it often; they have 
seen a fellow-prisoner carried out 
from those impregnable walls, 
“free among the dead”; they 
have looked on the tormented, 
storm-tossed frame sunk in pro- 
found repose—eyes that were wont 
to weep scalding tears, closed in 
tranquil slumber — hands that 
toiled in vain to win the bread 
which at last they snatched by 
crime, folded in calm’ inaction on 
the quiet breast. This is enough ; 
it is real, it is tangible ; and to thet 
haven of peace, when the fever and 
struggle of life are over, they look 
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with inexpressible desire that often 
cannot wait the legitimate hour 
for its gratification. 

Certain true histories which have 
come within the range of our ex- 
perience will sufficiently show that 
we ure not trusting to any vague 
theories, in thus describing the be- 
neficent and alluring aspect which 
death wears within the Silent 
World, and these are not by any 
means confined to cases of actual 
suicide. The passionate belief in 
the last dread change, as the great- 
est boon life can offer, has been 
seen by us to take action in forms 
much more singular than mere 
self-destruction. One of the 
strangest instances of a man 
enamoured of death that ever 
came under our notice was that 
of an old agricultural labourer, 
whom we will call Richard Hod- 
son. He was about sixty years 
of age, absolutely illiterate, of 
sound mind so far as his intelli- 
gence went, but without an idea 
beyond his daily work and the 
circumstances of his domestic life. 
He had apparently no religious 


belief. If any dim recollections re- | 


mained with him of the Sunday- 
school teaching of his childish 
days, it never seemed to occur 
to him that they could have any 
personal reference to his own des- 
tiny here or hereafter. There was 
a church in his native village, but 
he never entered it ; and the only 
mode of “saying his prayers,” of 
which his wife sometimes spoke, 
was simply by his uss of language 
more undesirably forcible than 
usual. Hodson’s life had been 
singularly devoid of any element 
of pleasure or happiness. It had 
been spent in ceaseless grinding 
toil to procure the bare means of 
subsistence, and the home to which 
he returned after his day’s labour 
was rendered distasteful to him by 
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his only companion. Te had but 
one child—a daughter—and she 
lived at a distance, entirely sep- 
arated from him by her marriage 
with a man who had treated her 


-wronugly, and with whom, there- 


fore, Hodson had a deadly quar- 
rel. 1t would have been hard to 
say whether he or his wife were 
the most thoruughly ill-tempered. 
They often passed days aud even 
weeks together in their small cot- 
tage without addressing a single 
syllable to each other. It was uot 
a cheerful abode under the cir- 
cumstances; and certainly Rich- 
ard Hodson’s life was altogether 
so hopelessly unattractive that he 
might be forgiven for not caring 
particularly to prolong it. 

One beautiful evening in the 
month of May the wan came 
home after having been hard at 
work from early daylight. There 
was a sinall kitchen-garden at- 
tached to his cottage, ou which he 
and his wife depended entirely for 
a supply of vegetables with which 
to eke out their scanty weals., 
Some piece of work within its nar- 
row limits required to be finished! 
at ouce if they were not to lose 
the benefit of the uncertain fine 
weather; but the man was tired, 
and he felt that he must have 
efficient help if he was to get the 
necessary task done that night. 
He asked his wife if she would go 
with him to the garden and give 
him her assistance for an hour, so 
that they might provide against 
the chance of rain on the morrow. 
She answered that she would see 
him far enough, before she lifted a 
finger.to help him in that or in 
anything else. Thereafter a fit of 
desperation seemed to take posses- 
sion of the man. A frantic desire 
seized him to make an end of the 
weary intolerable business of exist- 
ence altogether, both for himself 
and the woman who s0 ingeniously 
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managed to intensify its bitterness. 
If he obeyed this strong impulse 
without delay, the proceeding 
would have the additional advan- 
tage of enabling him to taste the 
sweets of revenge, which at that 
moment appeared to him peculiarly 
delectable ; and, in short, the whole 
transaction assumed so bewitching 
an aspect to his mind that he did 
not hesitate in accomplishing it 
fully then and there. Within an 
hour from the time when his wife 
refused to work with-him in their 
little garden, he had most effec- 
tually made an end of her, and 
was himself in the safe custody of 
the police on his wuy to the county 
jail. He surrendered himself to 
them with the utmost cheerful- 
ness when they approached with 
the handcuffs, and made but this 
one remark—“ Now I'll go to the 
gallows like a prince.” 

These same words he repeated 
at intervals during the few weeks 
which elapsed before he took his 
trial; and there can be no ques- 
tion that they embodied the feeling 
which was uppermost in his mind. 

Hodson could neither read nor 
write, so that the time hung some- 
what heavy cn his hands, while 
waiting till his fate should be 
settled at the Assizes. He there- 
fore welcomed the present writer 
eagerly to his cell as an opportu- 
nity for a little conversation ; but 
it was all on one theme,—how 
ready and anxious he was to die. 
Nothing could be said to give him 
the least idea that his wish would 
not be gratified. The cruel deed 
he had so strangely committed 
seemed to have been completely 
motivoless and inexcusabie, and 
no steps could be taken by any 
one to avert the consequences. 
In fact, when the day of his trial 
arrived, the man’s absolute deter- 
mination to die frustrated the 
humane and anxious efforts of his 
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judge to give him any chance of 
escape that might be justified by 
the law. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and consideration 
shown by Sir to this unhap- 
py criminal, in marked contrast 
to what occurred with regard to 
a case we have already had an 
opportunity of describing in these 
pages. Had there been any pos- 
sible ground on which his crime 
could have been reduced to man- 
slaughter, the high-minded judge 
would gladly have availed him- 
self of it; but Richard Hodson 
rendered any idea of the kind 
abortive, by insisting, in defiance 
of all the advice given him, on 
pleading guilty to wilful murder. 
It is extremely rare in the an- 
nals of our courts of justice that 
such a plea should be recorded— 
not more than once, we believe, 
in a century ; and of course, if ac- 
cepted, it could only, according to 
the existing law, be followed by 
an immediate sentence of death. 
The man’s words, firm and de- 
cided, “I am guilty,” were heard 
with dismay by all in the court; 
but the judge was resolved, if pos- 
sible, not to allow his self-condem- 
nation to be received as final, and 
the conversation which ensued be- 
tween him and the prisoner was so 
singular, that we give it verbatim 
as it was taken down by the short- 
hand writer at the time, omitting 
only some irrelevant remarks. 
“Before I accept that plea,’ 
said the judge, “I wish you thor- 
oughly to understand that you are 
charged with wilful murder—that 
is to say, causing the death of 
your wife, meaning to murder 
her. If that is what you mean to 
say, you plead guilty to an offence 
for which you will be sentenced 
to be by the neck till you 
be dead, within a fortnight of the 
present time. Do you mean that 





you desire to plead guilty to that, 
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and undergo the consequences—do 
you inean that?” 

“T done the deed, sir; I killed 
her dead.” 

“That is not murder,” replied 
the judge. ‘The offence you are 
charged with, is that of killing her 
intending to kill her dead. That 
is murder; the other would be 
manslaughter. Do you wish to 
plead guilty to the offence of 
murder, for which you will have 


to be hanged in about a fortnight,. 


or do you wish to be tried? Pris- 
oner, do you wish to be tried, or 
do you wish to be hanged ?” 

“TI wish to be hanged, sir— 
out of it—yes!” 

“Whether you are guilty or 
not?” asked the judge. 

“T am guilty, sir.” 

“JT think it a little doubtful 
whether you really do understand 
the law which is applicable in this 
case—and if there is any doubt, it 
is better that the offence should 
be investigated by a jury so that 
the exact truth may be known.” 

“T have nothing more to say,” 
said the prisoner; “I done the 
deed, and must put up with the 
consequences.” 

Some discussion ensued between 
the judge, the counsel, and others 
as to whether the man understood 
the difference between murder and 
manslaughter. 

The judge then again addressed 
the prisoner: “I think this is 
really a case in which one ought 
to have the matter investigated. 
I must enter a plea of not guilty, 
that you may be tried.” The neces- 
sary formality was gone through, 
and then the judge continued : 
“You will have to be tried, be- 
cause I have entered a plea of not 
guilty. Do you wish to conduct 
your own case, or would you like 
some counsel to appear for you and 
make the best case he can for you ?” 
“T would sooner have it now, 
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and done with it.” answered the 
prisoner. “TI don’t want anybody 
to plead anything for me, sir— 
nothing at all.” 

“You do not wish me to assign 
counsel for you?” 

“No, sir!” 

*“ As you are going to be tried, 
I offer that there should be some 
counsel to see that you have fair- 
play—do you wish that?” 

“ [ would sooner have it settled, 
and done away with, over and 
done with.” 

“Tt cannot be settled now,” re- 
plied the judge ; ‘you will have to 
be tried to-morrow: all I ask is, 
whether on your trial you wish to 
conduct your own case, or whether 
you would like some counsel to 
speak for you?” 

' “J don’t want anybody to talk 
for ne—I will take it in my own 
hands.” 

There was nothing more to be 
said, and the prisoner was removed, 
but the judge did not desist from 
his efforts to induce the man to 
allow a counsel to be assigned to 
him next day, and this was done. 
Hodson was fairly driven into 
giving a very unwilling consent. 
The counsel did his best ; he made 
a very eloquent speech, in which 
he attempted’ to set up a plea of 
insanity, but, as might have been 
expected, it failed completely; not 
only did all the persons called togive 
evidence bear witness to the prison- 
er’s previous soundness of mind, but 
it was impossible for any one to look 
at the quiet self-controlled man, ~ 
who listened with imperturbable 
composure to the history of his 
own deed of violence, without feel- 
ing satisfied that he was in perfect 
possession of his faculties and rea- 
son. The trial ended with the in- 
evitable result, and Richard Hod- 
son heard his sentence of death 
with as calm and cheerful a coun- 
tenance as if it had been the an- 
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nouncement of some unwonted 
piece of good fortune. He main- 
tained the same unmoved content- 
ed demeanour during the interval 
which elapsed between his trial and 
execution. He was very willing 
to listen to the chaplain’s instruc- 
tions, if only pour passer le temps; 
and it seemed quite an agree- 
able surprise to him to discover 
that when he had got rid of this 
extremely unsatisfactory existence, 
it was possible that a different 
form of life, somewhat better and 
brighter, might then open out be- 
fore him. He was quite docile in 
accomplishing all that he was told 
to do in the way of religious pre- 
paration with a view to that con- 
tingency, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther the pleasant certainty that he 
was about “to be hanged, and out 
of it—yes!” did not loom so large 
in his mind as the sum of his de- 
sires, that little space was left for 
any less tangible hope. Yet there 
were many indications that this 
strange complacency, in prospect 
of a dreadful doom, was not the 
mere brutish indifference of a low 
order of intelligence. Hodson 
showed feeling in many ways, and 
a strong sense of gratitude, tinc- 
tured with astonishment, for the 
sympathy and kindness manifested 
towards him in the jail. This was 
shown in a touching little incident 
on the Sunday before his death. 
The chaplain was wont on these 
sad occasions to let the condemned 
. man choose the hymns himself for 
the last service in which he would 
join with his fellow-prisoners, and 
naturally those selected were al- 
ways such as were suitable to the 
dying. 

It is one of the experiences of a 
prison visitor, which is certainly 
not enviable, to have to meet the 
wistful gaze of a man standing up, 
strong and healthful in full vigour 
of life, while he sings such words 


as these, “Hold Thou Thy cross 
before my closing eyes,” knowing 
that his own undimmed eyes would 
be closed in death within a few 
hours: under these circumstances 
the writer involuntarily looked up 
at Richard Hodson, and was sur- 
prised to see him suddenly turn 
his head away and burst into tears. 
He had always been so cheerful 
that it could only be supposed the 
full horror of his position had sud- 
denly revealed itself to him; and 
under that impression the chaplain, 
on being told after service of the 
man’s unusual agitation, went at 
once to his cell to offer such conso- 
lation as might be possible. He 
found, however, to-his surprise, 
that the condemned criminal’s 
emotion had not been in the least 
on his own account. He had ob- 
served, he said, that when the 
visitor glanced at him during the 
singing of the mournful hymn it 
had been with a look of pain and 
distress, and the idea that he had 
thus caused a person wholly un- 
connected with his crime to suffer 
grief for his sake, as well as sev- 
eral others who were, he knew, 
greatly troubled at his fate, had 
suddenly overcame him with a sort 
of remorse—it had gone to his 
heart, he said, and forced from his 
eyes the tears he would not have 
shed for himself. 

Hodson’s indomitable cheerful- 
ness on the fateful morning was 
such as the prison officials had 
never before witnessed in any case. 
He was to die at eight o’clock. At 
seven he went through a private 
religious service in the chapel. At 
half-past seven his breakfast was 
brought to him in his cell: he 
drew a chair to the table and sat 
down to it with an excellent appe- 
tite ; he proceeded to go through 
all the little processes necessary 
for making the best of the food set 
before him, in the most leisurely 
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manner. He was still engaged upon 
it when the ominous knock came 
to the door which announced the 
executioner ; then he quietly laid 
down the last mouthful of bread 
he had been about to eat, and 
yielded himself up to the hands 
that in five minutes more had 
finished.their work upon him. 

Tt seems right, in the interests 
of other criminals who may have 
to meet the same doom, to state 
what occurred at the execution of 
Richard Hodson, though we will 
touch on the facts as briefly as 
possible. The unfortunate man 
suffered a death to which he had 
not been condemned by law—he 
was, in fact, violently decapitated. 
In the opinion of the bystanders 
this catastrophe occurred entirely 
through the mismanagement of 
the official most concerned. The 
manner in which that individual 
treated the matter at the inquest 
was not calculated to allay the 
universal indignation aroused by 
the event: he spoke of it with 
careless unconcern, as a little ac- 
cident which was quite likely to 
happen often on these occasions, 
and which simply could not be 
helped. This opinion was endorsed, 
only in more gentlemanly terms, 
by an answer given to a question 
asked in Parliament respecting 
this case: it was then® again 
affirmed that such occurrences 
might be expected when the phy- 
sical characteristics of the crimi- 
nals were of a nature to produce 
them. 

If there must be a death penalty 
in England, it would surely be well 
that it should be accomplished in 
such a way as to render similar ca- 
tastrophes impossible. Since the 
first day of the present year it has 
been the law in America that exe- 
cutions should be carried out by 
electricity. Whether or not this 
may be a desirable mode of opera- 
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tion, it would at least prevent such 
terrible occurrences as that which 
took place at the death of Richard 
Hodson. 

Persons comforted themselves 
on that occasion, as they are wont 
to do under other aspects of tho 
final mystery, by the assumption 
that at least death had been in- 
stantaneous. This is not a subject 
which can be discussed ir these 
pages, but we cannot leave it with- 
out the simple statement, founded 
on recent experiments in France 
and elsewXere which have proved 
conclusively the fact,—that itis not 
possible to assign to any fixed time 
the cessation of consciousness. So 
far as the investigation has gone 
at present, it is certain that it en- 
dures to a later period after the 
breath ceases than has been sup- 
posed to be the case hitherto. 

The ethics of suicide, as they 
may be studied within the Silent 
World, offer many problems for 
our consideration. It is an in - 
dictable offence, and we have 
therefore tue opportunivy of seeing 
it under very varied aspects, some 
of which we shall exemplify vy 
giving an account of a few typical 
cases. In one respect, however, 
they are all absolutely identical, 
and that is in the immutable con- 
viction on the part of the persons 
concerned, that they have a perfect 
right to destroy their own lives if 
it pleases them to do so, and that 
the act does not render them 
guilty of any sin in the sight of 
God, although it has been de- 
creed that it should be reckoned 
an infringement of human laws. 

So far as the experience of the 
present writer extends, it has been 
found completely impossible to con- 
vince men and women who are 
desirous of ridding themselves of 
the burden of existence, that they, 
will commit even a venial error by; 
accomplishing their own release. 
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{t is simply useless to call it the 
crime of self-murder. or to talk of 
the sanctity of human life which 
God alone can give, and therefore 
He alone has a right to recall. In 
the case of prisoners who are suf- 
fering punishment for the attempt, 
there is sometimes a diplomatic 
endeavour, from mere policy, to 
give an assent to the moral re- 
flections pressed upon them: but 
wheu driven to speak their minds 
honestly, they invariably repeat 
that they see no reason why they 
should not divest themselves of 
au embarrassing possession. with 
which no one but themselves has 
*uy concern whatever. 

This mode of dealing with the 
subject is perhaps natural enough 
on the part of persons who have 
never taken any serious view of 
their moral responsibilities. but it 
is less easy to account for the ex- 
traordinary light-heartedness with 
which, for the most part, they are 
‘ ready to plunge into the unknown 
darkness of the last mysterious 
change. As we have already said, 
no thought of what may lie beyond 
disturbs their mind ; but it might 
have been imagined that the 
ghastly associations of the grave 
and its slow decay, would at least 
have moved them to some shrink- 
ing from the physical results of 
dissolution. It is not so; they 
take the fatal step as casily and 
carelessly as they would lay them- 
selves down to sleep in thei. bed. 

“If you had succeeded in your at- 
tempt to kill yourself,” the writer 
said to a young prisoner who had 
been rescued almost lifeless from 
the river where she had flung her- 
self, “ you would have been lying 
now cold and stiff under the coffin- 
lid, unable to see the light of day 
or to hear the voice of a friend, 
and with no time left for repent- 
ance, or even a prayer for pardon. 
Are you not thankful to be re- 


stored to life and the opportunity 
of amendment ?” 

“ No,” she said, lightly; “ for if 
they had let me alone, I shduld 
have been done with it all, and 
had no more trouble or worry, and 
that was just what I wanted. I 
wish they had left me at the 
bottom of the river.” 

Sometimes the immediate causes 
which lead to suicide seem strangely 
disproportioned to the gravity of 
the step. One girl, who was ready 
to fling maledictions at her res- 
cuers, had three several times done 
her best to put an end to her ex- 
istence. On two of these occasions 
she had, so far as her own will was 
concerned, practically succeedec— 
once by poison, and once by stran- 
gulation. She was to all appear- 
ance dead the last time. and would 
very soon have been so in reality, 
but for the care and toil bestowed 
on her by a kindly physician who 
was sent for on the discovery 
of her condition. and who spent a 
whole night in unceasing efforts to 
restore animation. He succeeded 
at last. and she did not thank him ! 
She was given up to what she and 
her companions of the same un- 
happy class term with unconscious 
irony “a gay life.” and she did 
find a fitful hollow enjoyment in 
the excitement of evenings spent 
in theatres and dancing - booths, 
and in the extravagant dresses 
and jewellery with which she 
adorned herself; but there came 
to her sudden moments when the 
whole brilliant phantasmagoria of 
her existence would seem to roll 
away from her, and the reality of 
her position appear in its true 
colours, and straightway, without 
an instant’s hesitation, she would 
take the best means in her power 
to divest herself of it altogether. 
She exemplified the truism that 
extremes meet. For the manner 
in which the subject is regarded 
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by these, the lowest outcasts of the 
people, is exactly similar to the 
view taken of it by the high-class 
leaders of society in modern France, 
where it is the fashion now to say, 
“On vit, parceque 4 moins de se 
tuer—on ne peut pas faire autre- 
ment.” The hapless inmates of 
our prisons, however, consider the 
alternative of killing themselves 
preferable to an unwilling endur- 
ance of the primary evil. 

While the recklessness and in- 
difference with which suicide is 
resorted to, is almost universal in 
the lower stratum of society, the 
causes which lead to the impulse 
are of course very varied and often 
most pathetic. A poor old woman 
who had nearly reached the Scrip- 


. tural threescore years and ten, 


was sentenced lately to a short 
term of imprisonment for attempt- 
ed self-destruction. It had very 
nearly been successful, and in fact 
was so in the end, as the shock to 
her system from immersion in ice- 
cold water proved fatal, and she only 
lived one week after her release 
from jail. She related her simple 
history with the utmost compo- 
sure. She had lived happily and 
respectably with her husband from 
the time of her early marriage in 
youth. He had a pension as a re- 
tired soldier, which supported them 
in comparative comfort when he 
was too old to work. Their home 
for twenty-eight years had leen 
the little cottage in which he clied 
at the commencement of au nnusu- 
ally severe winter. ‘He had been 
an angel,” the poor woman said— 
“so good and steady, and so kind 
to her;” and when he was gone, 
she clung witli passionate attach- 
meut to the little house iv which 
she had spent so many happy years 
with hini—but she could not pay 
the rent. His pension had of 
course expired with him, and she 
was, in fact, without the means of 
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living at all. She began by selling 
her little possessions one after 
another in order to obtain food, 
and in this way she managed to 
live for a few weeks. When every- 
thing was gone except the scanty 
furniture of one room, the landlord 
appeared and claimed it for his un- 
paid rent. It was all carted away, 
including even the chest contain- 
ing her clothing; then he turned 
her into the street and locked the 
door. There was but one refuge 
open to her on earth—the work- 
house; but that last abode of 
wretchedness seems to hold a 
place in the minds of the poor— 
undeservedly we think—equivalent 
in horror to one of the circles of 
Dante’s Inferno. The idea of go- 
ing to it Joes not seem to have 
occurred to the forlorn widow. 
She looked back for a moment at 
the closed door of her little earthly 
paradise, and then took her way 
shivering through a public park to 
the river. There, without apparent- 
ly the slightest shrinking or dread, 
she flung herself into the water 
under a cold wintry sky. Two 
men happened to be going past in a 
boat. They rescued her just as she 
was sinking ; and after conscious- 
ness had been restored, she was 
brought tothe prison. She passed 
the time of her sojourn there in a 
strange dreamy state, talking only 
of her hushand, and her hope of 
seeing him perhaps again if she 
could succeed in “getting out of 
this weary world.” This hope had 
only been suggested to her mind 
by the religious cousolations af- 
forded to her in the prison, but 
it proved vowpletely impossible to 
persuade her that she had not been 
perfectly justified in trying to die. 
She would have been quite willing 
to have repeated the experiment 
if death had not mercifully come 
to her uncalled, and thus at last 
le, desire was granted. 
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A young man was once com- 
mitted to jail on the same charge, 
who had acted apparently with as 
little thought of all that death 
might mean, as had been mani- 
fested by the simple old widow ; 
but his case was otherwise in 
marked contrast to hers. 

He- was fairly well educated, 
the son of a respectable trades- 
man who lived with his family in 
London, and the young man was 
extremely pleasing both in appear- 
ance and manners. It happened 
that the writer saw him for the 
first time when he was being con- 
veyed to the jail by the police, im- 
mediately after he had been taken 
out of the river in which he had 
tried to drown himself. It was 
rather a piteous spectacle ; his hat 
had been lost, and his fair hair, 
dripping wet, hung over his eyes, 
that were glancing vaguely from 
side to side. He walked feebly, 
leaning heavily on his grim sup- 
porters, and had altogether a be- 
wildered look, as if he could not 
understand how he happened to 
be still alive. Under the circum- 
stances the visitor was very glad 
to be left alone with him in the 
prison cell next day, in order to 
hear from him what had led to his 
abhorrence of life at an age when 
it is wont to wear its brightest 
hues before the unclouded eyes of 
youth. He was quite willing to 
tell his story without reserve; 
but the sum and substance of his 
explanation was simply this: “I 
could not face my mother.” 

He had been expected home for a 
holiday on the evening of the day 
when he had flung his young life 
to the river depths. He had pre- 


ferred to lie “uncofired and un-- 


annealed” rather than meet his 
mother’s reproachful eyes. He 
had been the best loved of her 
children—apparently, as is often 
the case, just because he had been 


the wildest and most unmanage- 
able. His brothers and sisters 
were all doing well in good situa- 
tions —steady.and respectable— 
helping their parents out of their 
earnings; but he had never been 
successful in anything, simply be- 
cause his roving disposition had 
led him to abandon every employ- 
ment he had tried after a short 
time, and go off in quest of some- 
thing new. He had been unstable 
and thoughtless, fond of amuse- 
ment, and, above all, of his liberty ; 
but he did not seem to have been 
addicted to vice of any kind. A 
spendthrift, however, he had been 
most emphatically, and his mother 
had again and again struggled to 
pay his debts and give him a fresh 
start in some new career. This 
she had done a very few months 
previously, and a good opening had 
been found for him in a provincial 
city. She had furnished him with 
the means of establishing him in 
it, and had made a heartfelt appeal 
to him to give up all his careless, 
unsatisfactory ways, and set him- 
self to work hard for his living 
in an honest, respectable manner. 
She told him that if he failed 
again, she did not think it would 
be possible for her to help him out 
of any difficulty. She had come 
to an end of her resources, and 
this was really his last chance and 
hers; if he again came back to 
her penniless and in debt, it would 
break her heart. Thus far the 
young man had gone quickly 
through his history, but when he 
came to that point he turned his 
head away, shamefaced and crim- 
son to the temples, with tears in 
his eyes. Then he owned that the 
love of pleasure and freedom had 
again been too much for him, The 
weather had been beautiful and 
sunny ; the duties of his post kept 
him at grinding toil amid dust and 
gloom. Without a thought of the 
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future or of the consequences one 
way or another, he had broken 
away from it all, following the 
. first shining temptation that had 
lured him out to a summer day’s 
enjoyment. Then, ashamed to go 
back to his employers, yet more 
ashamed to face his mother, to 
whom alone he could go even for 
food and shelter, he had obeyed a 
sudden wayward impulse, and flung 
himself to the embrace of death, 
with no other thought but that 
it was a means of escaping his 
immediate difficulties. It appeared 
that he had not for a. single 
moment reflected on the dread 
import of the act, whereby he not 
only destroyed all the fair promise 
of a life in this world which had 
scarce reached maturity, but im- 
perilled also the fairer hopes that 
might have shone for him in the 
eternal future. 

The term of imprisonment which 
this young. man went through 
proved to be of incalculable value 
to him. His advisers within the 
jail saw that it was a case which 
required very plain speaking as to 
the errors of his past, if his fu- 
ture was to be conducted on bet- 
ter principles and more creditable 
motives. He was not spared any 
of the stern truths which his un- 
justifiabld conduct demanded ; and 
he had ample time to ponder them 
in the solitude of his cell. The 
result was that a really remark- 
able change took place «in him: 
his eyes were opened to the serious 
misdeeds of which he had been 
guilty ; and although, in his case 
as in all others, it was impossible 
to make him believe that suicide 
was in itself a crime, he yet did 
perceive most strongly, how utterly 
unfit and unprepared he had been 
for an entrance on the unseer 
eternity. 

When the time came for his 
release from prison, he found that 
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those who had not hesitated to 
deal severely with him, so far as 
his moral turpitude was concerned, 
were ready to be his true friends 
in helping him to make a new be- 
ginning. Some necessary assist- 
ance was given to him ; he was re- 
conciled to his parents, and amply 
fulfilled his promises of amend- 
ment. Most satisfactory accounts 
have been received of him, and of 
the steadiness and self-denial with 
which he laboured to support him- 
self in an honest and independent 
manner. It was one of those cases 
in which the advantages of the sys- 
tem of prison-workers was strik- 
ingly manifest. If this young man 
had left the jail as reckless and 
hopeless as when he entered it, 
the prebabilities are that he would 
at once have taken means to ac- 
complish more effectually than be- 
fore, his final disappearance out of 
this visible world. 

We had another instance of com- 
plete reformation, in the case of a 
woman, who was, without excep- 
‘tion, the most lawless end daring 
young person whom we ever found 
trying conclusions with the author- 
ity of the prison officials. She was 
a handsome dark-eyed girl, lithe and 
active, possessed of an inexhaustible 
fund of energy and vigour, of which 
she made use in every reckless freak 
she could think of—not, excepting 
a rush into the realms of death 
whenever the fancy ‘took her to 
invade his unseen dominion. The 
beginning of her troubles in this 
life had been a stepmother. That 
especial relation is a fruitful source 
of evil and misery to the uncon- 
trolled and undisciplined class 
which swells the population of our 
prisons. 

No. 14, after a few pitched, bat- 
tles with the functionary who occu- 
pied that position in her father’s 
house, had departed ‘one dark 
night from her home, and was seen 
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of her natural provectors no more. 
In all the various phases of the 
wild career on which she entered, 
she adhered steadfastly to the 
resolution she’had taken that they 
should never hear of her again, or 
so much as know whether she were 
alive or dead. She changed her 
name, and, delighting in the entire 
liberty she had achieved, gave all 
considerations of morals or pro- 
priety to the winds, abandoning 
herself, in fact, to an extremely an- 
desirable mode of existence. She 
succeeded in committing nearly 
every oifence that could be thought 
of against the majesty of the law, 
excepting murder. She was not 
at all an ill-tempered or covetous 
woman, and had no unimosity 
against any one, when onco safe 
out of reach of the detested step- 
mother. Her thefts seemed to be 
committed rather from a spirit of 
daring and bravado than from any 
wish to becomo possessed of other 
people’s property. Of course sho 
made acquaintanco with the in- 
terior of a good many prisons. In 
one of those, situated at some dis- 
tance from the jai) with which tho 
writer is connected, she perp2- 
trated an escapade of a sufficiently 
original naturo to be published in 
the newspapers. She had been 
summoned to the room of the 
chief female warder to be repri- 
raanded for some of her customary 
infractions of rule, and when tho 
officer’s back was turned for a 
moment, she sprang like a cat at 
the window, shivered the glass, 
forced herself through the bars, 
and, at the imminent risk of break- 
ing her neck, dropped from a con- 
siderable height to the ground. 
Just at first she lay stunned ; but 
quickly recovering herself, she 
managed in some unaccountable 
manner to scale the walls which 
still intervened between herself 
and liberty, and the night being 
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pitch-dark, she got clear away be- 
fore the officers sent in pursuit 
could succeed in capturing her. 
She was dressed in the tell-tale 
convict clothes, and _ therefore 
hurried under cover of the dark- 
ness to the house of an acquaint- 
ance in one of the lowest parts of 
the town. There, by fair means or 
foul, she obtained possession of a 
suit of men’s attire, arrayed her- 


‘self in it, cut off her long hair, 


and thus disguised went out into 
the world in search of fresh adven- 
tures. She roamed about at her 
leisure, having assumed a gruff tone 
of voice and a swaggering gait, and 
for a long time no one doubted 
that she had a right_to a place 
among the lords of the creation ; 
but a misdemeanour of some kind 
brought her once more into the 
hands of the police, and then not 
only was her sex discovered, but 
her identity also with the prisoner 
whoso daring escape from prisov 
had heen heard of in al] directions. 
Finally, her career of independence 
terminated in her being brovght 
ander a long sentence to our 
prison. 

Will it he believed, after the 
history we have given of her ex- 
ploits, that when we last received 
a letter from No. 14, who kept up 
a correspondence with us from the 
time of her release, she wrote out 
of the cloistered Home of an Eng- 
lish Sisterhood,—being Nerself a 
professed member of their commu- 
nity, and having, after a severe 
novitiate, passed to the regular 
and austere Jife of a nun, bound 
by perpetual vows? Yet such is 
the litera] fact ; and to those who 
have had a long experience of the 
vagaries of humav nature in her 
rank of life, it does not appear so 
very extraordinary. 

No. 14 was really possessed of 
some very fine qualities under- 
lying her wild impulses, and 
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amongst these was a passionate 
strength of affection, which had 
never known any legitimate outlet 
till she fourd a friend within the 
walls of our prison, to whom she 
attached herself vehementiy, and 
through whom she learnt to know 
the Supreme Object of an adora- 
tion that could alone satisfy and 
subdue her ardent nature. She 
had received very little religious 
teaching of any kind in her young 
days, but she had always had dim 
instinctive longings for something 
better and purer than the life she 
was leading. When the fair vision 
was shown to her of a Love that 
for her sake had been stronger than 
death, she gave herself up to it 
with a depth of repentance and a 
fervour of worship, that could not 
stop short of the utmost limits of 
self-renunciation. She writes that 
she has not the smallest desire 
ever again to leave the silence 
and monotony of the convent life. 

Some of the aspects under which 
death is sought by prisoners for 
themselves, and even, under certain 
mournful conditions, for those they 
love best,! are too sad to be de- 
scribed in these pages; but there 
is a passive form of suicide very 
frequent among the mysterious 
race of tramps, which is singular 
enough to be worthy of a few 
moments’ attention. 

The tramps who pervade our 
country from end to end, and 
often find their way into jail, are 
emphatically a most mysterious 
race, as we have just termed them. 
They lead a life by their own in- 
domitable will and determination, 
which is more hideously miserable 
than anything which could be 
imagined. How it can possibly 
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be the voluntary choice of number- 
less men and women of all ages is 
simply inexplicable. With the 
one exception that it is a life of 
freedom, it seems to lack every 
element of attraction that could 
exist for a human being. Their 
only home is the open highway, 
along which, summer and winter 
alike, they tramp aimlessly hour 
after hour, never knowing from 
one day to another where they are 
to lay their head at night. Indeed 
they often are unable to obtain 
any shelter at all, and they sleep 
at the roadside or in some open 
shed, such as was described by a | 




































hapless woman in our prison, who 
found her infant frozen to death 
in her arms after a night spent in 
that receptacle. To have eds 
or stolen a few pence, which 
enables them to get a bed afi a.. 
public-house or in some low Iodg- 
ing, is the height of felicity for 
them; and they consider them- 
selves very unfortunate when bax! 
weather obliges them to take their’ 
night’s rest in the workhouse, with 
the understanding that they must 
pay for it by an hour’s hard labour 
at stone-breaking in the morning ; 
but it is only in the depths of 
winter that they dream of expos- 
ing themselves to so great an in- 
convenience; In the summer an 
open field or a dry ditch is thought 
infinitely preferable. 
These tramps have noaffinity with 
the gipsy race, which might perhaps 
have explained their wandering pro- 
pensities. They are stolid British 
men and women, with nothing in 
the least picturesque or romantic 
about them. Some of them have 
been born while their parents were 
leading this life “on the road,” 





? The records of infanticide as they are known within our prisons are very 
painful, and they would be utterly unaccountable but for the explanation given 
by Dante, in the celebrated line with which he closes the account of Ugolino and 


his sons in the Torre della Fame— 


“ Poscia piu che'll dolor, poté il digiunio.” 
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which seems to them so delectable, 
and the force of habit may to some 
extent account in their case for 
so strange a mode of existence ; 
but many of them deliberately 
choose it for themselves, often 
breaking up a settled home, and 
going off with wife and children 
to walk miles upon miles every 
day with their tired swollen feet, 
not caring apparently what par- 
ticular place they may happen to 
reach, only fully decided never 
again to sleep under a roof of 
their own. 

The more aristocratic members 
of this roving community provide 
themselves with a hawker’s licence, 
and according to their own <ccount, 
they are enabled to get a suflicient 
livelihood by the sale of the goods 
they affect. The women deal 
largely in nightcaps, which seems 
to be a favourite article of luxury 
in country villages; and the men 
in boot-laces, combs, and tracts of 
a very fierce cnd alarming nature. 
But the truth is, that the hawk- 
ing business only veils less. credit- 
able modes of obtaining money— 
the most innocent of which is sys- 
tematic begging ; and tramps who 
pride themselves on not being 
thieves, will generally admit freely 
enough that they depend for their 
subsistence 0. charity alone. No 
doubt a love of idleness, as well as 
of freedom, lies at the root of their 
adoption of so trying a life; but 
even with that powerful attraction, 
it is hard to understand how they 
can voluntarily endure all the suf- 
fering it entails. It might be 
comprehended if they lived in a 
southern clime, where frost and 
snow are unkrown, and the peas- 
ants dine on a handful of olives 
with a lump of bread; but in this 
country, where the winter can 
bring such terrible forces to bear 
on their homeless condition, it is 
marvellous that‘ -v should persist 


in adhering to their life of hard- 
ship. The Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia is said to have trusted to 
“General January” to rout the 
British troops in the Orimea, but 
our tramps do not hesitate to set 
that power at defiance. Great 
efforts are made in our prison to 
find regular employment for them 
on their release, and so enable 
them to abandon their vagabond 
habits, but they invariably refuse 
to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

We had a singular instance of 
this in the case of a woman eighty- 
four years of age, who was im- 
prisoned on a short sentence in the 
late autumn for some slight mis- 
demeanour. When the time for 
her release came, she prepared de- 
liberately to encounter an English 
winter on the road, and it seemed 
evident from her age and infirmity 
that if she did, she would simply 
be found dead in a ditch some day 
from cold and exposure. The 
strongest efforts were therefore 
made to induce her to abandon 
her intention. A home was se- 
cured for her in a charitable insti- 
tution, where she would have had 
every comfort, and she was told in 
the plainest terms that she would 
not live the winter out if she per- 
sisted in braving its inclemency. 
Her only answer was that which 
we hear again and again from 


‘tramps of all ages—‘I prefer the 


road ; I mean to go on the road, 
and do as I have always done.” 
We could not tie the old woman 
hand and foot, which would have 
been the only means of preventing 
her from taking her own way, and 
so on a cold morning in early 
winter she passed through the jail 
gates and disappeared. She has 
never been heard of since, and it is 
probable she met the fate predicted 
for her. 

A similar obstinacy was mani- 
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fested by another lady of mature 
years, who- afforded at the same 
time a remarkable instance of the 
mysterious attraction which some 
persons seem to possess for their 
fellow-crestures, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. She 
was, without doubt, one of the 
most hideously ugly women it 
was possible to see. She had only 
one eye, and a wooden leg, and her 
grey hair and wrinkles testified to 
a very long acquaintance with the 
vicissitudes of life. Yet she was 
the beloved of a Frenchman with 
whom she travelled, and who was 
supposed, for her sake, to have 
abandoned his native country and 
natural ties. Nothing could in- 
duce either the one or the other 
to separate, though they were in 
no way legitimately united ; or to 
give up their chosen mode of ex- 
istence — which consisted in wan- 
dering from one public-house , to 
another, where they gained a 
precarious existence by making 
most discordant music with their 
cracked voices, for the amusement 
of the persons drinking there. 

The mystery of the _ramp’s 
strange taste for a homeless ‘ife 
is rendered deeper by the fact that 
it deés become, as we have said, a 
passive form of suicide. It is only 
the very strongest who can long 
brave with impunity the constant 
privation and exposure of their 
existence, — many of them die 
quickly from ‘phthisis and bron- 
chitis, or other. maladies inciden- 
tal to their circumstances. When 
they succumb to a lengthened ill- 
ness they generally drift into some 
workhouse, but there are innumer- 
able cases of death by the roadside. 
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Only lately a man was found un- 
conscious near a brick-kiln to 
which he had crept for warmth, 
and was taken to a hospital, where 
he lived for two days, but he was 
never able to speak. No one knew 
his name, or anything about him, 
and his pockets were perfectly. 
empty; so he died an unknowa 
stranger, and was buried in a 
nameless grave: if he had kith 
or kin on earth, they can never 
have known his fate in any 
way. 

Suicide is not too strong a word 
to apply to the deliberate courting 
of death which characterises the 
tramp’s career, because they are 
perfectly well aware that their 
lives must sooner or later be de- 
stroyed by the severity of the 
strain to which they are subjected. 
They share to the full the light- 
hearted willingness to pass out of 
this world which, as we have 
shown, is almost invariably felt by 
prisoners and the class generally 
from which they are recruited.. 

Such a state of feeling at first 
sight appears very unnatural and 
deplorable, but those Wlio have had 
opportunities of gauging the un- 
utterable sadness of most of their 
lives, can hardly regret that these 
poor people are able to look for- 
ward to death as their sure con- 
soler and their truest friend. 
Their mental condition, and that, 
indeed, of most of the forlorn be- 
ings who drift into the Silent 
World, renders the problem of 
their possible permanent improve- 
ment, while within its limits, one 
of the deepest import ; and we shall 
hope. to recur to it at some future 
opportunity. 
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‘NATURAL EMIGRATION. 


Is our population to go on in- 
creasing at its present rate till 
some of us are pushed into the sea ? 
Does the amount of emigration 
make any appreciable or consider- 
able deduction from that increase ? 
Oan we by any efforts, public o1 
private, materially increase it? 

It is at least worth while to put 
the facts, as far as bare figures 
reveal them, plainly before us. The 
Board of Trade Tables of Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, compiled by 
Mr Giffen, are models of arrange- 
ment and compactness, and to any 
one with imagination enough to 
put life into the dry bones of 
figures, are full of interest. What 
do they tell us? 

During last year, 1888, 398,494 
persons sailed from ports in the 
United Kingdom to destinations 
outside Europe. In 1882 the cor- 
responding number was 413,288 ; 
but with this exception, it is the 
largest number that ever left the 
ports of the country within a year. 
There is a small increase of ex- 
actly 2000 on the year 1887. 

In the thirty-six years from 
1853 to 1888 inclusive the total 
gross emigration was 8,675,475. 
This gives an average yearly 
exodus of 240,985. 

But from these encouraging 
gross totals there are heavy de- 
ductions to be made before the 
net British and Irish emigration 
can be ascertained. First, there 
are the foreigners. In spite of 
German Lloyd steamers with their 
cheap fares, and other foreign 
lines of steamers sailing from 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and other 
Continental ports, no less than 
118,566 of the number quoted for 
1888, or nearly three-tenths, were 
foreigners, using England only as 
a place of embarkation. Then 


there is the return wave of those 
who come back from places out of 
Europe to England. No statistical 
account was taken of this immi- 
gration until 1870. In 1888 it 
amounted to 128,879, of which 
34,746 were foreigners ; more than 
three-quarters of the immigration 
being from the United States. 
These deductions leave the balance 
of excess of emigration over immi- 
gration of natives of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1888 at 
185,795, or more than 500 a-day. 

Of this number, 61~per cent 
were English, 26 per cent Irish, 
and 13 per cent Scotch. Of the 
total gross British and _ Irish 
emigration for the last thirty-six 
years, speaking in round numbers, 
half were from England; four- 
tenths from Ireland, and one- 
tenth from Scotland. 

According to Mr Giffen’s tables, 
the estimated increase of popula- 
tion in the United Kingdom in 
1888 is 364,503, about 1000 
a-day. This, but for the drain 
by emigration, would have been 
550,298, or more than 1500 
a-day. We may say, therefore, — 
in general terms, that the drain 
by emigration is a little more than 
one-third of the natural increase, 
and that, in order to keep the 
population stationary, it would 
have to be nearly trebled. 

Taking periods of ten years, emi- 
gration shows a progressive in- 
crease, in spite of the comparative 
diminution in the exodus from Ire- 
land. Thus the gross numbers who 
emigrated during the decennial 
periods 1856-65, 1866-75, and 1876- 
85 respectively, were* 1,335,230, 
1,823,590, and 2,001,690. But 
there are considerable fluctuations 
within these periods, the number 
rising gradually for a succession 
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of three or four years, and then 
declining again. Thus the rate 
having increased each year since 
1884 till last year, when, though 
the gross emigration showed an in- 
crease, the net emigration, owing 
to a larger wave of immigration, 
showed a small falling off, — we 
may probably look for a diminu- 
tion in the years that are coming. 
And in fact the returns for the first 
five months of 1889 indi¢ate this. 
Mr Giffen says that the rise or 
fall is generally coincident with 
improving or declining trade. This 
is contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, or at any rate to what 
might be desired, for it is when 
trade is slack that the redundancy 
of the home population is most 
felt, and most needs relief. 

The time has gone by when it 
was necessary to prove that an 
increase of emigration is a thing 
to be desired. We do not now 
hear, as we used to do, of the 
hardship of banishing men from 
the land of their birth, of the 
weakening of the country by send 
ing away its stalwart labourers to 
the antipodes, and so forth. How 
to find work for the unemployed, 
the crowding of the country la- 
bourers into the towns, the mon- 
strous overgrowth and consequent 
overcrowding of London and the 
large towns, are popular topics. 
Schemes and sugyestions of all 
kinds, mostly extravagant and im- 
possible, are put forward. And as 
it is a question of large numbersand 
large expenditure, it is generally 
assumed that private efforts cannot 
be of much avail, and State expen- 
diture or State credit is invoked as 
the only way out of the difficulty. 

Thus the “ National Association 
for Promoting State-directed Col- 
onisation,” after repudiating any 
intention of sending out labourers 
to the colonies as simple emigrants 
to work for wages, says in its 
statement :— 
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“State-aided emigration is popu- 
larly understood to imply that Senay 
should be furnished from the public 
exchequer to assist need le to 
proceed from the United om to 
other countries to work for. 

“State -directed colonisation steps 
far beyond this. We interpret it to 
mean the i our industrious, 
surplus, and unemployed population 
—not our ne’er-do-weels— upon the 
lands of the British colonies, under 
the direction of an officially consti- 
tuted 4 home and coloni —. 
ity. Further, it is not suggested that 
the Home Government should raise 
money by taxation, or expend funds 
for this purpose from the public 
revenue. The demand is that the 
Home Government should merely use 
the public credit for procuring a 
public loan for colonisation purposes, 
the people who are colonised (é.e., 
planted on colonial lands) being re- 
quired to pay in easy instalments the 
cost inc on their behalf, together 
with a e to cover the cost uf 
administration--security forthe repay- 
ments being taken in the shape of mort- 
gages upon the homesteads erected. 
. . . It then becomes absolutely self- 
sous, the rates and taxes of the 
mother country remaining untouched ; 
we shall be relieving the United King- 
dom of her superabundant population, 
and consolidating the supremacy of 
the — by the gradual establish- 
ment of colonial peasant proprietors, 
at the ultimate cost of the individ- 
= colonial peasant proprietor him- 
self. ... 

“We are not only not proposing to 
overstock the colonial labour markets, 
but the National Association boldly 
affirms that a judiciously conducted 
system of colonisation must- produce 
a directly contrary effect. Shortly 
after the formation of settlements, 
successful settlers will require and wil! 
call for the assistance of additional 
working people, and then there will 
arise a new and a greater demand for 
labour than heretofore. . . . The 
mechanics of colonial towns and cities 
will ‘find a greater demand upon their 
on yee handicrafts. Shopkeepers 
and tradesmen will find more cus- 
tomers.” 


There is something attractive 
about a scheme to enable unem- 
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ployed and anderfed labourers \to 
till the waste lands of our colonies, 
and live and eat their fill, each 
man under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree—a misty idea that 
whatever else may be over-pro- 
duced, there cannot be too much 
corn as long as there are underfed 
people on the earth. And if the 
average “unemployed” Englishman 
of the nineteenth century had the 
will and the skill, not only to grow 
his own food, but to grow or make 
with his own hands everything that 
he or his family wear, or require as 
e, necessary, or for luxury or amuse- 
ment, some such scheme would 
be the simplest and most practical 
that could be devised for the solu- 
tion of the problem of pauperism 
and over-population. But this 
ideal, never absolutely . realised 
amongst the most primitive and 
penurious peoples, is infinitely re- 
moved from the conception and 
ambition of the prosperous and 
civilised colonial labourer of the 
present day, whose wants are 
many and varied, and to whom 
the prospect of earning less than 
five shillings a-day as the lowest 
limit, has something intolerable and 
almost degrading about it. If the 
“* State-aided ” colonist is to live, 
he must be able not only to grow 
his corn but to sell it at a profit 
equal to what he could earn at 
other work. If he cannot do this he 
will abandon his land and enter 
the labour market to. do something 
more profitable. 

And is it likely that the State- 
aided colonist will be a man of the 
right kind and calibre to succeed as 
a fermer? A private individual or 
a private company can select its 
colonists without assigning reasons 
for rejecting anybody ; but a Gov- 
ernment agent, dealing with public 
money, must treat all alike who 
come within certain fixed rules, 
and would have to take applicants 
of a very miscellaneous description. 


Is wheat-growing so profitable an 
industry in any part of the world 
just now that it should be selected 
as the one to be subsidised by State 
aid or State credit, so as to induce 
more persons to embark in it? 
Does it require so little skill and 
experience as to: be a suitable 
resource for the unemployed man, 
whatever his previous occupation ? 
Those whom it is contemplated to 
take as State-aided emigrants are, 
for the’most part, men who have 
more or less failed in the race for 
success in the old country, and 
who are therefore below rather 
than above the average of capa- 
city. A certain proportion may 
be’ good farm-labourers; but even 
of this class, not one in ten is 
possessed of the special training, 
the habit of calculation, fore- 
thought, and thrift, in which the 
English farm-labourer, unused to 
the possession of capital, is zener- 
ally so deficient, and which are ab- 
solutely essential to success as a 
farmer or peasant proprietor. Is 
it likely that such men will not 
only get a living, but, as the 
scheme requires, pay off by instal- 
ments the capital with which they 
have been started, when wheat- 
growing in the colonies, as else- 
where, is found-to be about the 
most difficult business in existence 
in which to get a bare profit, 
even by those who have been 
brought up to it from childhood ? 
So much is this the case in Aus- 
tralia that it is a common prac- 
tice for small proprietors—“ Free- 
selectors ” or “ Cockatoos ” as they 
are called—to earn their chief sub- 
sistence by working for wages, 
cultivating their land & zapépyw, 
as and when they can, or perhaps 
not cultivating it at all. New 
South Wales, possessing a soil and 
climate in many parts well suited 
for wheat, in the ten years from 
1877 to 1886, imported on an 
average more than a third of what 
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it required for consumption. And 
why? Simply because wages and 
profits generally throughout the 
colony were so high in comparison 
with the profits of wheat-growing, 
that it was better worth while to 
import it than to grow it. In 
South Australia, hitherto supposed 
to be specially adapted for corn- 
growing, and which in past years 
has exported corn in large quanti- 
ties, the yield last year is stated to 
have been less than four bushels 
to the acre! If this is so, itisa 
significant indication of the small 
amount of capital and labour that 
it is found profitable to apply to 
agriculture. 

Agriculture stands, mutatis 
mutandis, on the same footing 
with other industries, in that only 
a certain proportion of mankind 
can make a profit out of it. If 
capital can be profitably employed 
in it, capital will flow there of its 
own accord. It is just as impos- 
sible for a colony permanently to 
maintain a number of farmers and 
an acreage of corn disproportioned 
to its natural requirements and 
facilities for profitable exportation, 
as it would be to maintain so many 
shoemakers or tailors under similar 
conditions. And if it is done by 
means of subsidies, the subsidised 
peasant proprietor will live on his 
capital till it is spent, and then take 
to any other employment which he 
may find more remunerative. 

The chief difficulty of an Aus- 
tralian farmer is the scarcity and 
dearness of labour. Except in 
connection with expensive labour- 
saving machines, he can scarcely 
afiord to employ it at all in grow- 
ing so cheap a product as corn is 
now. But if the farmer’s profits 
are small, the farm-labourer’s posi- 
tion in Australia is proportionately 
advantageous. -The latter’s wages 
are generally double, if not treble, 
what they are in England. In no 
class is the contrast of condition 





so great between the cld country 
and the new. There is scarcely a 
colony in Australasia which even 
at the worst times, when the out- 
cry was greatest against the immi- 
gration of artisans and workmen, 
did not make an exception in fa- 
vour of farm-labourers. There is 
no class at home which it is so safe 
to emigrate, and which meets with 
such almost invariable success. 

Tt is needless to say that private 
colonisation schemes which have 
been at different times started, 
sometimes as a speculation, some- 
times from motives of pure be- 
nevolence, stand on a different 
footing from the proposed State- 
aided ones. Special circumstances 
at home, such as the case of the 
Scotch crofters, or the failure of a 
crop or an industry in a thickly 
peopled district, or the opportunity 
of utilising a tract of land in a 
colony under favourable condi- 
tions, may make the transplant- 
ing of a number of families to 
newly made homes, with bound- 
aries and regulations settled be- 
forehand, an expedient and suc- 
cessful enterprise. Their numbers 
can hardly be large enough to 
disturb the balance of industry. 
And even if they fail, their failure 
is not very disastrous, for they 
are easily absorbed, and find their 
place ina young colony. Whether, 
as a rule, colonisation, as distin- 
guished from simple emigration, 
even if successful, is worth the 
enormous cost it involves, is in- 
deed more than doubtful. 

West Australia in 1827, and 
Christchurch, New Zealand, some 
fifteen or sixteen years later, were 
to be settled under cut-and-dried 
colonisation schemes, elaborately 
arranged at home before sailing. 
The rules and regulations broke 
down completely when the time 
for acting on them came. The 
Christchurch settlers, indeed, ulti- 
mately prospered, though not ac- 
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cording to pattern, the natural 
advantages of the country or their 
own energy precluding failure. One 
of those who went with the expedi- 
tion to West Australia once de- 
scribed to me the scene on the 
beach after landing. The idea of 
the founders of the colony, prob- 
ably, had been to reproduce 
English social life as far as pos- 
sible in the new settlement. Dif- 
ferent classes were represented 
amongst the settlers, and the rate 
of wages fixed. But no sooner 
were the colonists and their goods 
landed on dry ground than the 
labourers found they had the 
game in their own hands, and 
refused to work except on their 
own terms. The result was a 
pitiable crowd of helpless men, 
women, and children encamped on 
the sea-beach, with:.chairs, tables, 
beds, mirrors, pianos, and all the 
articles of use or luxury they had 
brought with them, scattered in 
confusion around them. And 
there they remained, with no 
shelter but a tent, watching to 
seize the opportunity of hastening 
on board the first ship which 
touched there, and sailing no 
matter whither, so long as they 
got away from that luckless shore. 
My informant was taken off by a 
ship that happened to touch first 
at Van Diemen’s Land ; and there 
he was at the end of forty years, 
not a colonist of West Australia, 
but a contented emigrant to, and 
settler in, Van Diemen’s Land. 

But to pass to more recent ex- 
periments. In 1883, says Sir 
F. de Winton, in a paper on 
“Practical Colonisation,” read at 
the Colonial Institute, 


“Nineteen families were sent out 
from East Uerdon and Westminster. 
In the sprizw cf 1886, or the third 
year of the sottlcravnt, they had an 


average of 164 acres under cultiva- 
tion, and the value of their stock 
and improvements was estimated at 
about £75, 10s. each. The Lon- 
doners comprised the following trades 
—carpenter, shoemaker, timber- 
sawyer, cooper, cab-driver, black- 
smith, ex-policeman, engine-driver, 
cat’s-meat man, and an old soldier. 
— Now each settler received at 
the outset £100 as an advance. This 
sum included everything.” 


Of these colonists, Mr Huleatt, 
who had selected the East-end con- 
tingent, writes in August 1888 :— 


“The Book of Judges tells us 
that on the death of Joshua the 
children of Israel, when taking u 
their homesteads in the Promis 
Land, ‘did every man~ what was 
right in his own eyes;’ and the 
result was anything but a success. 
They missed Joshua’s controlling 
hand. Now these London artican 
colonists in taking up their home- 
steads at Moosomin have followed 
this example of the children of 
Israel in the Book of Judges, and 
with the same results. Every man 
has been doing what is right in his 
own eyes, and so there have been 
many mistakes and disappointments. 
This, I consider, is the chief cause 
-why five out of the fourteen East- 
end colonists have turned aside from 


farming to follow their trades in | 


Moosomin and other towns. ° 
“Numbers 2 and 3 on the morn- 
ing they commenced work harnessed 
their oxen to the plough, but they 
would not move. The men —_— 
the beasts were obstinate, and be- 
laboured them most unmercifully, but 
it was of no use; from morning till 
mid-day men, oxen, and plough re- 
mained in statu quo until a neigh- 
bouring farmer came to their help. 
He found the Londoners had so har- 
nessed the bullocks that they could 
not ibly move. . . . 
“Despite all those drawbacks and 
mistakes to which I have referred, I 
find these fourteen East-end families 
at the present time in circumstances 
that justify me in saying of each 
separate family,—It is a success.” } 
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Certainly, if this is a fair pic- 
ture—and there is no reason to 
doubt it—the founders and bene- 
factors of this little colony have 
done a good work in rescuing these 
London artisans from a life of pen- 
ury, and helping them to become 
rosperous farmers, and bring up 
their children under new and hap- 
pier auspices. Only one would 
like to know whether those who 
“did what was right in their own 
eyes” did not really do the best 
thing for themselves, and make 
the bulk of their earnings by de- 
serting their farm for their handi- 
craft, and doing what they knew 
how to do, instead of what they 
evidently did not know how to do. 
It used to be said in the old con- 
vict days that London pickpockets 
made the best shepherds, because 
they had no prejudices to start 
with, and were not above learning 
the idiosyncrasies of colonial sheep, 
as an old-country shepherd was. 
But a shoemaker taking to farming 
in middle life, and showing a good 
balance on the right side, is a 
stranger paradox than that. 

The settlement of Wolseley, in 
South Africa, was another gener- 
ous and benevolent experiment in 
colonisation. The cost is said to 
have been about £200 a family. 
According to the following extract 
from the ‘ Natal Mercury’ of 9th 
November 1888, it had not been a 
success :— 


“Mr Winch states that in July 
1886 he, along with his wife and 
three children, and twenty - four 
other families, arrived in the settle- 
ment, and were duly located by the 
agent. They were, according to 
romise, provided with 50 acres of 
and, a house, twu oxen, a cow, and 
other sundries. But after more than 
two years’ trial they were forced to 
give up. Out of the twenty-five 
families only three are left, and even 
these have trekked since our infor- 
maut took his departure from East 
London. Each settler, it ap- 
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pears, had to £10 per annum as 
an instalment of the Scbanoguian, 
exclusive of rates and taxes, but it 
took them all their time to obtain the 
necessaries of life, far less pay the 
rental.” 


And from the following extract 
from the ‘Cape Times’ it would 
appear that the settlement has 
come to an end altogether :— 


“THE WoLsELEY SETTLEMENT.—At 
a recent sitting of the Circuit Court 
at King William’s Town, Advocate 
Tamplin made an ex parte application 
for an order calling on rties 
interested to show cause why Wolseley 
Settlement should not be sold. It was 
bought in 1886, and immigrant fami- 
lies settled upon it ; but these had all ~ 
one now: The farm was bought for 
2160, and besides that, over £7000 
had been spent upon the Settlement. 
The property was falling into decay, 
and Mr White was anxious to liqui- 
date it.” 


Another settlement, Tennyson, 
was founded last summer on a 
similar plan. The colonists were 
most of them Hampshire agricul- 
tura] labourers, and were carefully 
selected. They 


“received free passages to South 
Africa, a house each, 100 acres pas- 
ture-land, 50 acres irrigated plough- 
land, food for six months, poultry 
and sheep, with cow, and farm im- 
plements and oxen. After the 
gathering of the second harvest a 
rent-charge of five per cent on the 
money spent on passage, houses, and 
stock will be collected from them, and 
a charge of 7s. 6d. per acre on the 
irrigated land, the payment coming to 
£20 more or less, according to number 
in family. Mr Arnold White is in 
the colony just now, and has full 
power to continue the rations or ex- 
tend the time for payment of rent. 
Two per cent of the rent-charge is set 
aside each year to pay off the loan, so 
that in time the settlers will be free- 
holders. Then the houses 
were ready for use, and were built of 
kiln-brick, which was not always the 
case out there, with iron roofs. They 
found the fires laid and matches on 
the chimney-piece, and provisions 
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ready. . . . The great difficulty 
in Africa was the drought, and this 
was provided for by large reservoirs 
already dug. Near each house a 
stream of water ran five days, if not 
six, a week. There were large tanks 
in the mountain above where the 
water was stored; it worked a mill 
where the corn would be ground as 
soon as it was threshed, and then 
supplied the houses in this way. 
. . . Besides the twenty-five houses 
for the settlers, there was, one other 
for the lady who went out with them, 
and who been a trained nurse 
at St Thomas’s Hospital for three 
years,” ! 


The accounts are somewhat con- 
flicting as to the prosperity of 
this settlement. The ‘ Eastern 
Province Herald’ of 15th April 
1889 says, “A number of settlers 
have left, and more are preparing 
to leave the Tennyson Settle- 
ment.” But it is too soon, as 
yet, to judge of success or fail- 
ure. Grumbling, with or without 
cause, may be looked for in a pre- 
arranged scheme like this, where 
each settler is placed like a pawn 
on the square appropriated to him. 
The smallest mishap or inconve- 
nience, which a man would not 
feel, or would bear cheerfully if he 
had nobody to throw the blame 
upon but himself, may become a 
bitter grievance if he can lay it 
on the shoulders of those whom 
he has been depending upon, and 
who have to a certain extent 
made themselves responsible for 
his success. 

So much pains and self-sacrifice, 
such true benevolence and liber- 
ality, have been expendod on the 
establishment of this settlement, 
that it seems ungracious to be 
critical. But are such costly and 
elaborate preparations and super- 
vision really necessary or expe- 
dient? Isa trained hospital nurse 
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required for twenty-five selected 
and therefore presumably excep- 
tionally healthy families? Any 
one who has helped persons 
unused to the possession of 
capital to set up a business of 
their own will probably confess to 
a considerable proportion of fail- 
ures. But when the person to be 
helped, being a grown man with a 
wife and children, and ideas of his 
own, is to have his farm, and his 
house, snd the number and kind 
of his stock, and his clergyman, 
and his sick-nurse, and everything 
down to the box of matches on 
the chimney-piece, chosen and pro- 
vided for him,—if he is to be 
mildly coerced and “tenderly ad- 
vised from, morning till night, if 
Ohurch dignitaries are to pour 
forth upon him from the abundant 
stores of their eloquence as he sails 
from Southampton, and the Young 
Man’s Christian Association to take 
up the tale at Oape Town,—is the 
process likely to be conducive to 
the making of a self-reliant and 
energetic colonist? Those whose 
ancestors came over, it may be, 
with Hengist or Cerdic, with little 
but a sword in their hands, have 
surely not come to this; and to 
most Hampshire labourers wouid 
not a dinner of herbs with free- 
dom of action in the vast new 
country be preferable to a stalled 
ox under such conditions as these? 

Much that is foolish has been 
spoken and written about an ima- 
ginary universal land-hunger ; but, 
of course, it is true that there are 
men to whom the possession of 
land of their own to cultivate is 
an object of keen ambition, and 
who have the industry and the 
thrift and the training necessary 
for following the occupation of @ 
farmer. The universal testimony 
is that such a man, if he is wise, 





1 Lecture by the Rev. Arthur Joyce, reported in the ‘ Hampshire Chronicle,’ 
December 1888, 
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will seek the experience so neces- 
sary in a new country by working 
first as a labourer for wages on 
another man’s land, and by thus 
finding out for himself the local 
industrial conditions of the differ- 
ent branches of agriculture. And 
when he has saved enough in a 
few years to buy land, he will be 
more competent to choose the posi- 
tion and size of the holding he 
requires, the advantageousness of 
which will depend on a variety of 
circumstances, varying with the 
capacity and tastes. of the owner, 
the crops he knows best how to 
cultivate, the stock whose nature 
and care he understands, and the 
climate and surroundings best 
suited to his temperament and his 
tastes. The probabilities of such 
a man’s success will be greatly 
lessened if he is, on his landing in 
a colony, to be pitchforked at once 
into a farm by charity or upon 
borrowed capital. His bread will 
taste the sweeter, and his sense 
of independence and dignity as 
a landowner will be the more 
assured, if it has been gained by 
his own intelligence and his own 
industry. 

Of all the colonies New Zea- 
land is perhaps the one which 
possesses most advantages and 
offers most attractions to settlers 
for farming small plots of land, 
more nearly than elsewhere, on 
the English system. The soil is 
fertile. The climate is warmer, 
but only a little warmer than that 
of England, and not subject to the 
droughts which are the chief draw- 
back in Australia. The centres of 
population are scattered all over 
the colony, and fortunately there 
is no monster city like Melbourne 
or Sydney which so preponderates 
in size and importance as to at- 
tract the wealth .and population 
from the rest of the colony and to 
threaten to reproduce the evils of 
city life in the old country, while 
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the distant extremities are left 
remote from any market. The 
mean yield of wheat is 26 bushels 
to the acre, the highest in the 
world after Denmark and Eng- 
land, as compared with less than 
15 bushels in New South Wales, a 
little over 8 in South Australia, 
and between 11 and 12 in the 
United States. There are several 
schemes for the sale of both Cov- 
ernment and private land on the 
principle of deferred payments, so 
as to attract settlers with little or 
no capital, many of whom have 
met with the most ‘encouraging 
success. But it must be observed 
that in selecting these blocks for 
settlement, specia] attention has 
been paid to choosing them in 
situations where employment for 
wages could be obtained by the 
settlers, so that they might have 
something besides their land to 
depend upon. In one case the 
company guaranteed work at high 
wages for at least three days a- 
week for a considerable time, and 
this has been an important and 
essential element in their success. 

Clearly, op the mere ground of 
expense, schemes of colonisation, 
matured and arranged and paid 
for by benevolent people in this 
country, must be the rare excep- 
tion, not the rule. What we at 
home have to think of is how to 
get not a few hundreds but tens of 
thousands of scantily paid or ir- 
regularly employed labourers and 
artisans to a country and to condi- 
tions where wages are higher and 
employment more certain. Settle- 
ment as ap owner and cultivator 
of the land, whenever desirable, 
may be left to natural selection, 
and will be better carried out by 
the settler himself with the Colo- 
nial Government, or with private 
persons. The cost of emigration— 
the bare passage-money—is diffi- 
cult enough to find if people are to 
go out in large numbers without 
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having to provide the £200, which 
seems to be about the usual cost of 
settling a family on a farm. 

And the difficulties of emigra- 
tion in some respects increase 
rather than‘diminish. It is near- 
ly half a century ‘since Lord John 
Russell established the Ooloriial 
Land and Emigration Commission, 
for the purpose of encouraging and 
assisting emigration. There were 
then Crown lands in the colonies 
still at the disposal of the Home 


Government, and the proceeds’ 


from them were to be applied in 
aid of emigration. As the colonies 
one by one obtained “responsible ” 
government, these Crown. lands 
passed under their control. There 
was a stipulation, in most instances, 
that the net proceeds of their sales 
should be applied in aid of emigra- 
tion ; but the stipulation proved 
little more than nominal, and was 
never really acted upon. The 
Commission thus died a natural 
death, and with it all prospect of 
pecuniary aid to emigration from 
the English treasury. ‘Since then, 
indeed, many Of the colonies, New 
South Wales and Queensland in 
particular, have voted and spent 
considerable sums for taking gout 
emigrants by free or assisted *pas- 
sages. Between «1860 and 1886, 
77,000 persons,*or,about a thir- 
teenth part of the present popula- 
tion, were brought out to New 
South Wales by-assisted passages. 
But it made all the difference, 
from a colonial point of view, that 
this was done by the colony, not 
by the Home Government. The 
colonial agent in England selected 
the emigrants. If they were un- 
suitable or too numerous ‘for thc 
demand, the colony had only it- 
self to blame, and the stream 
could be stopped or turned on ac- 
cording to the popular opinion at 
the time. 

For side by side with the 
desire for more settlers to de- 
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velop and open up the resources 
of the country has been growing 
among the labourers and artisans 
of the colonies the opinion that 
the time has come when it is their 
interest to discourage rather than 
to encourage new-comers. La- 
bourers’ wages in Australia are 
more than double, and most ar- 
tisans’ wages are perhaps on an 
average fifty per cent higher than 
in England, while food is cheaper. 
They have got a good thing; they 
must take care, they say, that 
others do not crowd in and deprive 
them of it. Hence under electoral 
‘pressure the assisted passages, ex- 
cept for capitalists, women - ser- 
vants, and a very few specially 
selected agricultural labourers, 
have ceased to be given by any 
of the Australian colonies. The 
trades-unions, which -are exceed- 
ingly strong and united, have ex- 
erted themselves to keep up the 
rate of wages. A temporary glut 
of labour, especially that of me- 
chanics, which undoubtedly did 
occur,-was exaggerated and loudly 
lamented. In the autumn of 
1886, a Mr John Norton, call- 
ing himself an Australian labour- 
delegate, came to England, and 
by statements and representa- 
tions, most of which were easily 
refuted or shown to -be grossly ex- 
aggerated, endeavoured to persuade 
working men not to go out. ‘In 
order to prevent any fall of wages 
which might have been temporarily 
the result of an excess of labour, it 
was proclaimed to be an indignity 
for any man, under aly circum- 
stances, to work for less than 5s. 
a-day. If he could not get it, the 
Government was to find it for 
him.,, A correspondent, in a letter 
dated 17th May 1887, thus de- 
scribes the condition of things in 
New South Wales :— 


. “You will see by the papers all the 
fass that is being made about the un- 
employed ; but when I say that our- 
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Government ‘is ar Po a-day and 
tents to the so-called unemployed to 
picnic about near. Sydney under pre- 
tence of clearing land (the men really 
doing nothing), you can understand 
that all the idlers who prefer Sydney 
streets to the bush are flocking into 
Sydney. These ‘unemployed’ are 
now striking for 6s. a-day, and the 
probability is that they will get it. 
At the present time I am employing 
about 130 men here, the work goes 
on from three to four months; the 
lowest wages I am giving to common 
labourers is 20s. a-week, and these 
men are cooked for ; they get as much 
bread, meat, vegetables, tea, and sugar 
as they can consume, and hut room— 
that is, they have neither rent, fuel, or 
food to pay for. Butchers and skilled 
men on contract work are earning from 
10s. to 20s. per diem. Remember 
these men really have to work for 
their pay perhaps harder than the 
same class are in the habit of work- 
ingathome. Any really hard-working 
and sober men get on well here; but 
idlers and loafers abound, and will do 
so, as long as Government will give 
them 5s. per diem and pretend to find 
them work in Sydney.’ 


Of: course it is out of the gues- 
tion that a continent with a popu- 
lation of. less than two to the 
square mile should say as a last 
word to the rest of the world, 
“This country belongs to us who 
live in it; we do not want your 
surplus population.” But for the 
time being the following words of 
Baron Hiibner describe only too 
graphically and tersely an aspect 
of the colonial question which 
must not be ignored :— 


“Look at those men who from nine 
o'clock in the morning hang about the 
drinking-bars, and gain their living 
2s street-porters or by other occupa- 
tions of that sort. These are our 
masters. Every one of them has a 
vote. They fix the time of work at 
eight hours. They demand exclusive 
rights, and they have put a :top to im- 
mugration. They do not understand 
that this way of going on is the fin- 
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ancial and economical ruin of the 
country. For the time they are 
happy, comparatively prosperous, and 
content ; but they are living on their 
capital. . . .. These new masters seem 
to me somewhat like children who, 
having found their way into a dining- 
room, shut the doors to eat up by 
themselves the dinner prepared for 
a hundred guests or more. Unable 
o eat it, they will give themselves 
indigestion, and the remainder of the 
dinner will be wasted.” ! 


We must remember that a 
young colony is something like a 
child, and not expect too much 
matured wisdom. And from the 
point of view not only of the 
loafer but of the honest labourer, 
who finds himself enjoying a de- 
gree of affluence and comfort far 
beyond anything he aspired to in 
the old country, it is only natural 
that he should Jook with jealousy 
on anything which he thinks might 
by any possibility bring back the 
old state of things. With him a 
bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and the future must 
take care of itself. 

Anyhow, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, this jealousy exists. And 
in the face of it, it is quite impos- 
sible for the English Government 
to give pecuniary aid to emigra- 
tion. To do so would be to raise a 
loud outcry in the colonies, which 
would perhaps end*=in a bitter 
quarrel. What the ‘Government 
has — most wisely —done within 
the last three years,«has been to 
establish an offshoot of the Colo- 
nial Office, called the “ Emigrants’ 
Information Office,” under the . 
able and zealous presidency of 
Mr Lucas, where by great pains 
and care comprehensive and 
minute’ information is collected 
from all the colonies and else- 
where as to the cost of passage- 
money, condition of the labour- 
market, rates of wages in all 





1 Through the British Empire. By Baron von Hiibner., 


Fol. ii. p. 276. 
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trades, prices of land and neces- 
saries, peculiarities of soil and 
climate, and all such details of in- 
formation as an intending emi- 
grant would seek to obtain. 
These are collated and published 
in quarterly circulars . corrected 
to the latest date, and given 
free of cost to any one who 
applies for them. Handbooks of 
about twenty to forty pages for 
each colony, containing fuller and 
more detailed information, are 
published annually, and sold for 
@ penny. 

The report of the office for the 
year ending 3lst March 1889, 
states that, besides the handbooks 
sold, upwards of 43,000 circulars 
have been sent out gratis, either 
to institutions or to official per- 
sons—clergy and the like,—or to 
private persons writing for them. 
The personal inquiries at the 
office, which is open daily at 
stated hours for this purpose, 
amounted to nearly 6000 in the 
year. “Of the callers, 31 per 
cent were mechanics, 22 per cent 
general labourers, 12 per cenit 
clerks, and nearly 9 per cent 
female domesti<-servants. Of the 
letter-writers, nearly 47 per cent 
wrote from large towns.” It is of 
course impossible even to guess at 
the results produced by the cir- 
culars or by the answers to in- 
quiries. But the importance of 
thus widely disseminating reliable 
information of this kind can 
scarcely be overestimated. The 
total annual cost of the office is 
within £650. Never was money 
better spent. 

More than this, I cannot see 
what the Government can or ought 
todo. With such full and trust- 


worthy information ready to his 
hand, no one need be ignorant of 
the general conditions of life in 
any colony. Every one can judge 
for himself whether he will better 
hjs condition by going there. And 
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for the ways and means,—as in 
other affairs of life he must help 
himself, or if need be, get help 
from his friends. 

From Ireland—not to mention 
the great exodus immediately fol- 
lowing the famine of 1847, of 
which no statistics are obtainable, 
—more than three millions, a 
number exceeding one-half of the 
present population, emigrated be- 
tween 1851 and 1888, causing 
thereby—whatever drawbacks of 
another kind there may have been 
—an enormous and unprecedented 
improvement in the physical con- 
dition and prosperity both of those 
who went and of those who stayed 
behind. The movement was set 
going, uo doubt, partly from with- 
out,—by Government assistance, 
by Boards of Guardians, and by 
the help cf benevolent persons. 
But of the whole number thoso 
who were so assisted were but as 
a drop in the ocean compared 
with those who paid for their 
passages out of their own savings, 
or with money remitted by rela- 
tions who had gone out before 
them, 

Next to the Irish cxodus, the 
most considerable that this cen- 
tury has scen has been that of the 
Italians to the Argentine Republic 
in South America. It began about 
thirty years ago: a large increase 
occurred in 1885; and during the 
last four years over 476,000 per- 
song have cmigrated thither. It 
is estimated that not less than 65 
per cent of the immigrants have 
been Italians, 14 per cent being 
Spaniards, and less than 10 per 
cex French, the other national- 
itic:—including British, Germans, 
&c.—making up less than 10 per 
cent amongst them. The Italian 
peasant is even poorer, -though 
more thrifty, than the Irishman ; 
and in his case the -emigration 
must have been even more’ spon- 
taneous and unassisted: We may 
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express, in passing, our gratifica- 
tion at the success of the Irish 
immigrants into the Argentine 
Republic, where they have passed 
all other nationalities in the race 
for prosperity. 

The strength and ties of kinship 
constitute the best motiye power 
of a sound and healthy emigration, 
when once it has been fairly set 
going. Mr Leone Levi tells us 
that the amount of money remit- 
ted by settlers in North America 
to their friends in tlie United 
Kingdom from 1848 to 1885 is 
given by the Board of/ Trade at 
not less than thirty-one million 
pounds. And that “within the 
six months from January to June 
1886, money was sent from New 
South Wales to pay. for the pas- 
sage of 3942 souls.” Mr Henni- 
ker Heaton writes, that “the 
number of people in Australia, 
the United States, Oanada, thie 
Cape, and Natal, who sent money 
orders to their friends and relatives 
in Great Britain and Ireland last 
year, was 635,256,” the amount 
being £1,825,998, or nearly £3 
each. Again and again I have 
read in the letters sent by work- 
ing men in the colonies to their 
relations in England words to this 
effect: “We have been living in 
clover since we came out here. 
Come and join us; we will take 
you in, and you will be certain 
of work and high pay. But do 
not let anybody else know.” This 
may be taken to express shortly 
the colonial working man’s view 
of the whole matter. This must 
be accepted and utilised. If 
Canada or Australasia contained 
a worthy settler from every coun- 
try village and every hundred 
families in towns in the United 
Kingdom, the letters sent home 
would set emigration going fast 
enough. 

The enormous exodus which Ire- 
land in her poverty has accom- 
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plished, should make it evident 
that the infinitely smaller emigra- 
tion in proportion to population 
which will meet England’s require- 
ments should be no such difficult 
matter to bring about. To Quebec 
the passage costs £4. To New 
Zealand, the most distant place 
on the earth’s surface, the fare by 
sailing-ship, is fourteen guineas, 
Somewhere! about five pounds will 
in most cases cover the cost of 
outfit and journey to the port of 
embarkation, and leave twenty 
or thirty shillings for immediate 
expenses on landing—say, twenty 
pounds in all from the plough-tail 
in Wessex: or East Anglia to the 
plough-tail in New Zealand. A 
labourer here and there may, if 
he be a single man, be able to 
serape this together ; but a labour- 
ing man with a family more rarely. 
In our country districts, at any 
rate, rich andj poor are not so far 
apart from each other but that 
intelligent sympathy and discrimi- 
nation should be at hand, and, 
if necessary, assistance, to supple- 
ment such slender savings as may 
suffice as evidence of thrift, and of 
the genuineness of the resolve to go. 

To deal with the huge popula- 
tions of our great towns is a more 
difficult task. It seems almost 
hopeless to, attempt to make any 
impression on such vast,.numbers ; 
and the specialised nature of their 
handicrafts, the incapacity of many 
of them for any kind of work other 
than that to which they have been 
accustomed, greatly increases the 
risk of failure in a new country. 
There is nothing for it but to face 
the position fairly. Each case 
which presents ‘itself for advice 
or assistance requires a separate, 
painstaking, intelligent investiga- 
tion by competent persons. The 
facts being ascertained, the cir- 
culars of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office will’ go far to point 
the way to a right decision. And 
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if emigration is decided on, there 
will be needed a suitable outfit, 
the fare to the port of embarkation, 
the passage-money to the destina- 
tion, and from one to two pounds 
for each emigrant to have on ar- 
riving there,—nothing more. Ex- 
cept for young girls going alone, 
supervision on board ship by “‘per- 
sonal conductors” is quite unneces- 
sary, and in Oanada the Govern- 
ment Emigration Agents may be 
trusted to give their zealous and 
gratuitous assistance, and to do 
more than any private agent can 
do to help the immigrants to em- 
ployment and a home. 

But assistance in money should 
be given only when it is absolutely 
necessary, not when it is unneces- 
sary. On this point a word of 
caution may be given to those 
who open their purses to the good 
cause of assisting emigration. 
Ship-owners say that though the 
number of emigrants keeps up, or 
grows, an increasingly large pro- 
portion have their passages taken 
by charitable societies, instead of 
taking them themselves. It is too 
often the case that persons are 
thus assisted who are quite in a 
position to pay for their own pas- 
sages. Too often, alco, unfit per- 
sons are sent. Idle and penniless 
me2'and boys have been shipped 
off by well - meaning, benevolent 
persons, and after spending the 
summer in Canada, have returned 
to England for the winter—get- 
ting a free passage back, perhaps 
sn a cattle-ship,—convinced that 
there is small need for them to 
help themselves as long as so many 
kind people are ready to take 
charge*of them. 

As excessive outdoor relief fos- 
ters the growth of poverty and 
wretchedness—as useless and un- 
productive work artificially impro- 
vised on a large scale for the un- 
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employed, tends to multiply instead 
of checking their numbers—as the 
lavish giving of “ free dinners” to 
school-children is found to add to 
the number of careless mothers, 
and, ultimately, of dinrerless chil- 
dren,—so unwise and undiscrimi- 
nating expenditure. whether pub- 
lic or private, on emigration. will 
ultimately check it instead of pro- 
moting it. And not only will it 
do this. It will help to swell the 
renks—in the colonies as well as 
in England—of those who, having 
learnt nothing whereby they can 
earn an honest living, refuse to 
work as labourers, and try to live 
upon the public. 

Why should the clumsy aid of 
the State be invoked :as a herculean 
deus ex machind to save those 
whom it concerns the trouble of 
exercising the plain duties and 
virtues of energy, thrift, self-denial, 
helpfulness, kinship? Of all forms 
of laziness and shirking, that which 
seeks to throw upon the Govern- 
ment the trouble and responsibility 
of dealing with the infinite varieties 
of need and circumstance, which 
we meet with in the men and 
women about us, is the most mis- 
chievous and contemptible. Noth- 
ing so dries up the fresh springs 
of true, painstaking charity, of 
family clanship and affection, and 
of mutual responsibility. Witness 
the old poor-law, and in a less 
degree the new. In promoting 
emigration, as in other matters, 
money lavishly and indiscrimin- 
ately expended discourages the 
impulses of self-help, and makes 
ten persons wretched for one 
whom it relieves. Only when 
wisely and intelligently bestowed 
does it help others not only to 
help themselves, but to forge link 
upon link in an ever-growing 
chain of helpfulness. 

Joun MArTINgEAv. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—THE EXILES. 


“We leave the well-leloved place 
Where first we gazed upon the sky.” 


Tur last day had come, as all 
last days do come at last—the 
last day at Kippendale. 

The resolution announced in 
Lady Baby’s letter to Maud was 
not many weeks old, and to the 
eyes of all their horrified friends, 
to the eyes even of the economy- 
loving Mr Reid, the actiov of 
Lord Kippendale and his family 
appgared precipitate to the verge 
of idite—endl yet, upon closer con- 
sideration, exactly what was to bé 
expected of these particular people, 
placed in these particular circum- 
stances. From the moment that 
Gullyscoombe had become the 
“next thing,” the old Earl was 
naturally in a fever to be there. 
His desire for hurry infected the 
others; it would be a relief to 
make the plunge even premature- 
ly, to seize that dreadful Gullys- 
coombe bull by the horns, to step 
off their worldly pedestal of their 
own free will, rather than wait 
till they were knocked off it. Mr 
Reid, though he might think the 
move precipitate, was so sincerely 
thankful to have Kippendale clear 
of his clients and his clients rid of 
Kippendale, that he judiciously re- 
frained from throwing so much as 
a single drop of cold water on the 
plan. By this time Mr Reid had 
pretty well made up his mind that 
“Swan’s copper” had never had 
any existence except in Mr Swan’s 
overheated brain; and he had 
reached the point of wondering 
what Kippendale would let for, 
and whether a suitable tenant was 
likely to be found, supposing he 
were wanted. But this idea ex- 
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isted as yet ouly in Mr Reid’s most 
secret thoughts. Better far that 
the ruined family should say fare- 
well to their old home without this 
additional wrench of agony ; better 
far that they should go while they 
were still in some degree warran- 
ted to tell each other that after 
all it was probably “only for a 
time.” 

Aud now the Jast day had come, 
—and such a last day! Such a 
cruelly beautiful last day, intent, 
it seemed, on turning the beloved! 
Kippendale into the semblance of 
an earthly paradise from which 
half-a-dozen poor wretches were: 
about to be expelled. .Om the: - 
October sky not a cloud; on the 
violet hills in the distance not & 
speck of mist; in the long-bladed 
grass the sparkling jewels of a 
heavy autumn dew ; and the trees 
—oh, surely the trees in their 
tenderest’ spring-time youth were 
never so beautiful as in this golden 
bravery of their decline! Already 
their bright leaves have begun to 
fall; they are scattered broadcast 
on the lawn like so many picces 
of curious coloured coins which lie 
unheeded just now, but which the 
wind will pick up some day and 
hoard away in the sheltered glades, 
and heap together into the narrow 
crannies of the hills and the secret 
corners of the valleys. And not 
only. on the lawn do they lie, they 
have lined the ditches with a 
lining of crimson and orange ; 
they have made the banks yellower 
than the primroses could make 
them in April, and redder than 
they were with the ragged robin 
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in June; they have paved the 
paths in the woods, and have in- 
laid the very floors of the ponds 
with a tinted mosaic pavement ; 
they have flung gaudy stripes of 
colour across the country roads, 
and the broad grassy margins at the 
side—on which so many Bevans, 
past and present, have trotted to 
cover, on so many hunting-morn- 


ings—are turned by the leaves into , 


paths of beaten gold. 

But scant time did there remain 
for the heartrending contempla- 
tion of all these glories. The 
carriages were at the door (hired 
=e and the luggage had 
started for the station. When 
the family had met at the early 
and hurried breakfast, they had 
taken much pains to inform each 
other that they had slept quite 
well. If they had wept, they had 
wept in secret, and been at much 
pains to efface the traces of their 
tears, for their spirit was high, 
and not one of them wished to be 
the cause of the other’s breakdown. 
Those little sad and senseless good- 
byes—dumb good-byes to dumb 
things — were, like their tears, 
transacted in secret, and in mortal 
terror of each other. 

The breakfast was a rather noisy 
affair, because no one trusted them- 
selves to be silent. Even Agnes 
talked, and Lady Catherine ab- 
solutely rattled. It was some time 
now since Catherine had hurried 
to the spot with that mournful 
alacrity which brings the bird of 
sad plumage to the scene of a mis- 
fortune. But even for Catherine 
the misfortune was here rather tuo 
overwhelming ; there was too much 
of it at once, and it was of too 
absolute a quality. She was ac- 
customed to take her grief in 
spoonfuls, not to have it poured 
down her throat all boiling hot. 
There are epicures in grief. as in 
everything else, and the fair-haired 
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widow had always shown her pref- 
erence for those delicate morsels 
of sorrow which require an edu- 
cated palate in order to be tasted. 
Her sighs were zephyrs, not hur- 


Ticanes ; her tears fell singly, like 


precious pearls, they did not stream 
in vulgar torrents. 

When the falsely gay and yet so 
dreary breakfast was over, Lady 
Baby flew from the house, and did 
not stand still until she was within 
the wooden walls of the big kennels, 
now empty and deserted of all save 
Brenda and Fulda the two fox- 
hound puppies, of whoin the elder 
had played so critical‘a part on 
Lady Baby’s seventeenth birthday. 
The two dogs came bounding to- 


wards her, each describing ‘nothing 


but one big wriggle from the tip 
of his tail to the point of his nose, 
and Lady Baby knelt down on the 
ground between them, and sobbed 
at last freely, to the undisguised 
perplexity of those well-meaning 
but foolish animals. And pres- 
ently she was on a further station 
of her pilgrimage, and stood in the 
stables, with her hand on the mane 
of the wary old chestnut, that still 
paced its loose-box, though the 
bargain for its sale was already 
clenched. Ajax was the last of 
the old friends ; even the impudent 
black pony had been led away with 
his bright black eyes turned wist- 
fully over his shoulder: nothing 
but a pair of serviceable carriage- 
horses was to be taken to Gullys- 
coombe, and no one but Adam 
and one stable-boy would remain 
to represent the once so brilliant 
equestrian staff. Adam was busy 
at this moment in the next loose- 
box, looking very grim and stony, 
and hissing with unnecessary loud- 
ness, perhaps with some hazy notion 
of discretion, for Lady Baby was 
sobbing audibly. The fact was 
that Adam disapproved of those 
tears, and was inclined to be sus- 
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picious of the lengthened good-byes 
accorded to “A Jacks”; for it 
must be remembered that Adam 
had been a constant witness of 
those riding-lessons in early sum- 
mer, the result of which had been 
in his eyes so disastrous. 

“Where is he now? Where is 
he now? Will he ever come back 
again?” Lady Baby was whisper- 
ing inte Ajax’s ear, with her cheek 
against his sleek neck. But Ajax 
did not care where he was, so he 
only shook what he still possessed 
of a mane and snorted with ex- 
treme affectation, and Adam hissed 
the louder, and presently a voice 
was heard calling for Lady Baby, 
and she had to pull down her veil 
over her swollen eyes and hurry off 
to the house. 

“ Hurry up!” her father was say- 
ing, fussing about uneasily on the 
doorsteps; “ it’s the highest time to 
be off; come along!” 

But though he said “come 
along,” Lord Kippendale himself 
went ack into the house; and 
one by one they all went back, 
telling each other that they had 
forgotten something. But they 
had forgotten nothing ; they went 
back only to steal one more, only 
one more hungry glance at the 
home they had lost, who knows 
for how long—who knows whether 
not for ever? To touch once more 
some familiar piece of furniture ; 
to sit down again for only one 
minute on the old window-seat 
with the tapestry cover. And the 
end naturally was, that they all 
stumbled upon each other; and that 
after Lord Kippendale had made 
an attempt to say something cheery 
about the sea air, and after Agnes 
had faintly suggested that it would 
be a pleasant day for travelling, 
the whole thin pretence broke 
down, and they wept at last openly, 
with their heads on each other's 
shoulders, and wept so long and so 
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violently that they all but suc- 
ceeded in missing their train. 





It was late on the evening of the 
following day and very dark when 
they reached their destination. 
The golden day had been suc- 
ceeded by a leaden one. Under 
the doubtful shelter of the shed 
which served as a station-house 
Nicky stood ready to receive them ; 
he had been sent down some days 
previously in order to make the 
most necessary arrangements for 
their reception. His-hands were 
in his pockets, his coat-collar turned 
up to his ears, and his humour was 
quite as black as the night itself. 
To Agnes’s hurried and fearful in- 
quiry, “ What isit like? Is it so very 
bad?” he replied with the one simple 
and expressive word, “ Beastly.” 

It was about the only word that 
was said; for, when once more 
under way, they were all too tired 
to talk, and yet too much on the 
strain of a painful expectation to 
doze away in their respective cor- 
ners, even, if the strange vehicle 
in which they, sat had jolted less 
fearfully, and the heavy leather 
curtains, which served as window- 
panes, had not required constant 
clutching and setting straight in 
order to keep out the small insinu- 
ating rain which seemed bent on 
making their more intimate ac- 
quaintance. They had been jolt- 
ing along in this damp darkness for 
an hour and more, when at a turn 
of the road there fell a new sound 
on their ears—a subdued, rolling, 
thunderous sound which told its 
own tale. They said nothing, but 
took fast hold of each other’s hands, 
and one or two corners of the 
leather curtains were lifted and 
questioning glances were shot out 
into the darkness. The rush and 
fall of the waves sounds clearer 
now, and the muffled lazy roll is 
broken now and again by a sharper 
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dash that dies away in a long- 
drawn hiss, as the unseen spray 
scatters over the unseen rocks. A 
strong whiff of salt air sweeps in 
along with the drizzle, but to the 
questioning glances the darkness 
givés back the vaguest of answers : 
only dimly through thé black night 

is there something to bé guessed of 
wide horizons and deserted roads ; 
a half-revelation of naked ridges 
succeeding each other with a sense 
of endlessness that makes the 
‘Bevans’ quaking hearts sink do-7n 
to the heels of their very damp 
boots. As they turn from that 
side shuddering, they are con- 
fronted on the other by something 
low and grey and exceedingly grim, 
even through the dark. They have 
enteréd something that is appar- 
ently 4 yard, for the vehicle bumps 
over a cobble-stone pavement ; 
there are more greyish buildings 
around them. An.old woman in 
tears stands at the door—she is 
Captain John’s widow ; two boys 
in pinafores peep all agape round 
a corner—they are Captain John’s 
grandchildren. 

One by one the travellers de- 
scended from the lumbering car- 
riage and followed each other to 
the’ room which had hurriedly 
been arranged as “best parlour” 
for their reception. They were 
cramped and chilled, and well- 
nigh faint with hunger. One or 
two articles of the Kippendale 
furniture, which had been sent 
down the week before, stood there 
to greet them; but this pang of 
recognition was almost the hardest 
thing to bear: the well-known 
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bookstand looked so strangely out 
of place standing cheek-by-jowl 
with poor Captain John’s ink-spot- 
ted writing-desk; the pet tea-table 
seemed to have changed its expres- 
sion, decorated as it now was by 
two symmetrically placed, pink, 
frosted vases, containing bouquets 
of dried sea-weed which Mrs 
Captain John had put there by 
way of making things a bit more 
comfortable. The fireplace smoked 
a little, just enough to make one’s 
eyes smart and one’s throat itch ; 
and oné of the window-panes had 
been broken in the yesterday’s 
window-cleaning, and was now pro- 
visionally patched with~paper, for 
which Mrs Captain John tearfully 
apologised, on the ground that it 
was such a distance for any work- 
man to come. As for the dinner, 
she apologised likewise, for it was 
the work of her own willing but 
unpractised hands; the new cook 
(warranted economical), who was 
due to-day, having backed out of 
her engagement on account of a 
panic which had seized her at the 
want of society which the neigh- 
bourhood promised. 

Lady Baby, out of sheer weari- 
ness of having wept so much, be- 
gan to laugh at this, and the others 
followed suit. 

“Tt isn’t quite as nice as the old 
house,” said Lord Kippendale, 
with a ghastly smile, as he offered 
his arm to his eldest daughter, 
“but we are not going to give in 
just yet., Come to dinner, girls—I 
am famishing ; and, upon my word, 
I think we shall do without dress- 
ing for to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—MAUD HAS AN IDEA 


** La notte 6 madre di peusieri.” 


The worst of the important mo- 
ments of life is, that until we have 


got well past them they so often 
look exactly like the unimportant 
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moments ; and the worst of cross- 
roads and turning-points is, that 
unless the roads are real tangible 
macadamised roads, and unless the 
turning-point is painted a fine 
showy colour, likely to catch the 
eye, you are very lioble not to find 
out where you are until you have 
either taken the wrong turning on 
the one or broken your head against 
the other. How could Lady Baby 


know that when, on a certain even-. 


ing in October, she sat down to 
write another letter to Maud. that 
letter was going to be a crisis in 
the lives of several people? As it 
was, the crisis was within a hair’s- 
breadth of slipping harmlessly by. 
Had the letter been worded but a 
trifle differently, or had Maud’s 
mind not been tuned to Lhe exact 
pitch which caused it to vibrate in 
response to one tiny note of sug- 
gestion that lurked—unknown to 
the writer—in one stray paragraph 
of the letter, 1 great many things 
would not have happened which 
afterwards did happev, and some 
people would have had fewer Jaw- 
ful complaints against fate. 

The pitch to which Maud’s wind 
was tuned the night that letter 
reached her, was a very low pitch 
indeed. Five minutes before the 
knock-came at the door, and Lady 
Euphrosyue’s maid, with her hair 
in curl-papers, had thrust in the 
letter with a sleepy explanation 
about its having been overlooked 
among her ladyship’s notes, Maud 
had been sitting beside her toilet- 
table with the bodice of a dress 
across her knee, needle and thread 
beside her, a thimble on her finger, 
but her arms hanging idly by her 
sides. The bodice wauted mend- 
ing, but it did not seem to have 
very much chance of getting it 
Just then, for Maud was allowing 
herself the unusual indulgence of 
au unchecked fit of the dumps. 
Two distinct causes had brought 
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on the attack: the first was that 
she had found a grey hair in her 
comb that morning; the second, 
thet Lady Euphrosyne had that 
afternoon, in the suavest possible 
manner, announced that she really 
must tear herself away at last from 
her beloved London, and fulfil 
some long-standing engagements 
to friends in the east of Eng- 
land. Maud was not included in 
these invitations; the inference 
was obvious. Of course it had to 
come to this sooner or later, but it 
was not the less unpleasant for 
having been foreseen. Lady Eu- 
phrosyne herself was quite gen- 
uinely distressed at the necessary 
parting; nor was there any hum- 
bug whatever iv the fervour with 
which she trusted that they were 
destined soon to meet again. By 
a thousand little ways, each appa- 
rently as slight as a gossamer 
thread, and yet in reality as strong 
as those fine tibrous roots by which 
some sort of creeping plants take 
their hold on the most inhospitable 
walls of rock, Maud had contrived 
to gain footing in Lady Euphro- 
syne’s household. Very soon her 
Jadyship was wondering how she 
ever had been able to answer all 
the notes she received without the 
help of that nice, quiet, sensible 
Miss Epperton. Maud, mean- 
while, had early recoguised that if 
these pleasant quarters were to 
be kept available for her frequent 
future reception, there were cer- 
taiv dangers to be avoided. To 
be too clever, for instance, would 
be to disquiet Lady Euphrosyne’s 
self.complacency ; to be too fasci- 
nating would be to alarm her step- 
motherly vigilance, which might 
be asleep just at present, fanned 
into quiescence by the breezes that 
filled the sails of the good yacht 
Fautasca, but which wanted only 
the plunge of the anchor into the 
waters of a British harbour to 
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start wide-awake, and resume its 
old attitude of watchfulness and 
suspicion. Maud had no idea of 
being dislodged from her comfort- 
able corner merely on account of 
the return of that jealously guard- 
ed stepson; and therefore, as the 
time drew near when he might 
reasonably be expected to re- 
appear, instead of making the 
most of her personal advantages, 
she endeavoured rather to convey 
the impression of a person who has 
given up her pretensions to youth 
and who wishes only to be agree- 
able and unobtrusive. With this 
object she occasionally refrained 
from crimping her hair, and the 
amber silk was more and more 
rarely donned. Sometimes she 
debated within herself whether 
after Sir Peter’s*feturn it would 
be necessary to°pack away the 
amber silk for good in a box. 
There were pros and cons to the 
question. It was possible, on the 
one hand, that Lady Euphrosyne 
might think the “ nice, quiet” Miss 
Epperton not nearly so nice nor 
so quiet in amber silk as in plain 
black ; -but then, on the other 
hand, it was equally possible that 
Sir Peter, with his artist’s eye, 
might think quite otherwise. There 
never had been any secret about 
Sir Peter’s admiration for her. 
How could Maud help remember- 
ing that, even during the time 
of her engagement, Lady Baby 
herself had more than once laugh- 
ingly proclaimed her jealousy ? 
And how could this recollection 
bo otherwise than gratifying to 
the object of that friendly jeal- 
ousy? Living, as she had done 
for weeks past, under a roof that 
was in reality Sir Peter’s own, 
surrounded by his little brothers, 
who chattered artlessly and very 
effectionately of their big brother 
“Pete,” it was perhaps only nat- 
ural that these gratifying recollec- 
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tions should occur to her rather 
more frequently than usual. But 
it was not quite so natural that 
the gratification should be mixed 
with a certain uneasiness; and 
that, whenever her thoughts did 
take the shape of wondering when 
and in. what frame of mind fir 
Peter would return, she would = 
once try very hard to think of 
something else, much as a person 
who distrusts his own honesty 
might turn away with a guilty 
start from a treasure that lies ex- 
posed and unguarded before him. 
What had she got to do with Sir 
Peter? Sir Peter was Lady Baby’s 
property, and Lady Baby was her 
friend. Of course—she had got 
the length of this—if Lady Baby 
had not been her friend, and if one 
were very desperate, what a fool 
one would be not to make the 
most of this novel and singularly 
advantageous position! Suppos- 
ing, just supposing for argument’s 
sake, that this intimacy with Lady 
Euphrosyne had come into being 
six months earlier, at the time 
when the subjugation of that artist- 
soul had been her distinctly avowed 
object, what short cuts to that 
object could have been espied 
from the vantage-ground of this 
intimacy! What a number of 
informal meetings there would 
have been, what dressings-up as 
Clytemnestra or Helen of Troy? 
The result could scarcely have 
been doubtful. Yes, if one were 
very desperate. ... 

Maud was rather desperate to- 
night, and that was perhaps why 
she turned more hastily than usual 
from the contemplation of the un- 
guarded treasure, and impatient. 
ly snatching.up the bodice that 
wanted mending, began anxiously 
to consider what remedy would be 
best applicable to“a frayed collar- 
band. “ Piecing will not do it,” 
she sighed ; “nor darning either 
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pitching it into the fire and getting 
a new bodice would do it best, of 
course. Oh, ye domestic gods! 
And it was for this sort of thing 
that I was to have become Ger- 
maine’s wife,—for this, that I 
might have the fun of mending 
his collar-bands as well as my own; 
his collar-bands and his stockings— 
such big stockings, too, and such 
big holes as he would tramp and 
stamp and kick into them with 
those terrific beetle-crushers of his! 
Why, the size of those stockings 
alone would have been enough to 
weigh down the balance on the 
side of prudence, if it had ever 
been in danger of inclining the 
wrong way.” She-burst out laugh- 
ing, and right in the middle of the 
laugh, dashed her hand across her 
eyes. “I wonder who mends his 
stockings for him now? He must 
have worn out a good many pairs 
tramping about Gullyscoombe after 
that copper. Oh dear, why is life 
such a tangle, and fate such a 
lottery? Why.do people go and 
discover copper-veins if they cannot 
live to point them out? Why did 
not everything remain as it was on 
the afternoon we arranged the 
flowers in the dining-room? Why 
have I got to mend my own 
collar-bands? And what on earth 
am I to do with myself when Lady 
Euphrosyne leaves London?” And 
again Maud’s hands fell like dead 
weights to her sides, for it was this 
final question that swallowed up 
all the others ; the old weary pro- 
blem about board and lodging, 
which, with such short intervals of 
respite, was for ever dogging her 
steps. It was exactly at this 
moment, when life appeared to be 
shadowed by one huge point of 
interrogation, and to be haunted 
by a sort. of nightmare of frayed 
collar-bands and undarned stock- 
ings—-it was at this very juncture 
that the knock was heard at the 
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door, the head in curl-papers thrust 
in, and the belated letter tendered, 
accompanied by the sleepy expla- 
nation. 

The sight of the handwriting 
struck rather painfully upon Maud. 
Certain thoughts which a few 
minutes back had been in her! 
mind, certain possibilities which 
had obtruded themselves upon her 
notice, and not for the first time 
either, made her feel that there 
was something almost disconcert- 
ing about the broad stare of those 
round childish letters. But a 
second impression soon swept aside 
the first. The letter felt thick 
between her fingers, as letters do 
that contain announcements of im- 
portance and form epochs in our 
lives; what if this letter were to 
contain an announcement and 
mark an epoch? The copper! Her 
guesses flew straight to the copper‘ 
The appearance of this letter at 
this particular moment had so 
stirred her imagination that, with 
a half-superstitious conviction that 
here was sealed up the answer to 
al] those disjointed questions which 
she had just been flinging in the 
face of fate, Maud paused for a 
minute with the unopened paper 
in her hand, as though to enhance 
her own expectation. The copper 
was found; yes, that is how it 
would be. The copper was found, 
and everything would again be as 
it had been on the day when she 
and Germaine had arranged the 
flowers in the dining-room. 

Alas, no! the copper was not 
found ; her first glance told her 
that. Indeed there appeared at 
first sight to be nothing very 
special in the ‘letter, the close- 
written pages being filled with a 
minute description of their new 
home which Maud, in her dis- 
appointment, decided would keep 
till daylight. It was not till the 
second-last page that a few words 
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cauzht her eye and induced her to 
tr-1 back with more attention to 
ti.e head of the paragraph. The 
passage which had aroused her 
curiosity ran as follows :— 

“ All the others laugh at me 
about it, but you—even if you don’t 
believe, at least you don’t laugh. I 
can’t tell you how many miles I 
have walked already, or how many 
blades of penknives I have broken 
in cutting twigs. I am afraid 
there can by this time be no doubt 
that I have not got the virtue of 
the divining-rod. But then there 
always remains the possibility of 
hitting upon some one else who 
has. For this purpose I have 
drawn the covers of the viilage. 
On the whole it is discouraging 
work, though a great many of the 
6ld miners believe in the rod, even 
if they don’t use it. Some of 
them again, the very religious 
ones, call divining-rods ‘ unholy 
sticks’; and this reminds me of 
one of my recent acquaintances, 
an old crooked shoemaker, who 
lives, not in the village, but all 
by himself on the most desolate 
part of the estate, where the daft 
creature has set up a workshop in 
one corner of some old mine- 
buildings. His room is like s case 
of curiosities, but the greatest 
curiosity in it is himself. I 
shouldn’t be done to-night if I 
were to tell you about all his odd- 
nesses, and his horrible temper 
and his beautiful cat. For one 
thing, he is very jumpy, if you 
know what I mean; he skipped 
very nearly over a stool when he 
heard my name, but it was with 
fright apparently, and not with 
joy, though I didn’t see the reason. 
Another of his peculiarities is 
woman-hatred. The villagers have 
since told me that nothing will 
induce ‘ the outlandish, bootmaker ’ 
(that’s what they call him here, 
as it seems that he is not a native 


of these parts) either to make or 
mend a woman’s shoe. In order 
that there should be no mistake 
whatever about this, he has written 
up on his signboard: ‘Samuel 
Foote, Man Bootmaker.’ My 
visit evidently put him out very 
much, but whether it was because 
I am a Bevan or because I am a 
woman, I couldn’t quite make out. 
What made me think that I had 
at last found my long - sought 
diviner was that, among the 
curious things in the room, I 
suddenly caught sight of two of 
the well-known forked twigs hung 
up neatly on the wall like two 
crossed swords. A minute before 
I had been examining one of his 
chimney-piece ornaments, a sort of 
very hideous little mound, like one 
of our Scotch cairns in miniature, 
only composed of bits of copper- 
ore (like those we had in the 
glass case at Kippendale), and 
gummed on the top of each other. 
Just as I turned to ask him where 
he picked up his specimens, I 
caught sight of the dowsing-rods 
on the wall and I flew at them. 
‘Oh, are you a diviner?’ I asked. 
‘Oan you make the rod work? 
Was it with these you found the 
copper for your cairn?’ It was 
rather a stupid thing to say, for 
of course there is no lack of 
these copper-samples all over the 
country, but I don’t know why 
it should have made him jump 
again, higher than the first time. 
He rocked his body and groaned 
out that heaven might strike 
him dead if he were a diviner,— 
that he could no more make those 
‘unholy sticks’ (that’s what he 
called them) work than he could 
make sea-boots out of rat-skins. I 
asked him why, if he thought them 
unholy, he had them on his wall, 
and he went on rocking his body 
and moaned, ‘As keepsakes, to be 
sure.’ I asked of whom? and he 
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said, ‘Of a friend.’ When I hope- 
fully inquired after the friend, he 
once more crushed my hopes by 
informing me that the friend had 
been dead for thirty years and 
more, and that the sea-weed had 
very likely woven a fine shroud 
for him by this time, seeing that 
he had been drowned at sea. He 
became quite voluble over it, though 
up to the moment of my noticing 
the rods he had been just as un- 
communicative as the boot he was 
mending. But the divining-rod 
had certainly stirred him up; he 
even left the boot and took me out 
to the mouth of the old mine-shaft 


close by, in order to show me where 


he had picked up his copper- 
samples. I suppose he was deter- 
mined to prove to me that the un- 
holy dowsing-rod had nothing to 
do with his beautifully gummed 
cairn. I humoured him, because 
I saw that he was very excited, 
but it only made me feel more sure 
that the poor. creature is cracked. 
It was altogether just like a chap- 
ter in a novel, and you are the first 
person who has had the chapter 
whole. The others are so dis- 
couraging, all taken up with those 
despairing engineers, either bully- 
ing them (that’s papa), or plodding 
along mentally, if not physically, in 
their footsteps (that’s Agnes) ; in 
any case, they have eyes and ears 
for nothing but shoding-pits and 
impregnations : and whenever I 
begin to tell them ahout my adven- 
tures, they just laugh and tell me 
that I have got divining-rod on the 
brain. So now I have turned stiff 
and don’t tell them. The only 
result of that expedition is, that 
papa has taken fright about my 
being garotted among the moors, 
and has put a stop to my long 
walks. I am therefore reduced 
again to the home-covers. Yester- 
day I paid a visit to an old rattle- 
trap of a granny,”—and the letter 
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proceeded to describe another in- 
terior with much vividness and 
detail ; but Maud’s glance no more 
than skimmed this second picture : 
there was nothing about it that 
appealed either to her curiosity or 
to her imagination, w’ile about the 
first there was something that 
appealed to both. 

She read things in that letter 
which Lady Baby was utterly un- 
conscious of having written there. 
Without having any. suspicions of 
her own—partly perhaps because 
suspicions were not much in her 
line, and partly because her inter- 


‘est in the eccentric shoemaker was 


only one shade stronger than the 
interest she felt in the old miner 
she had visited the day before, or 
the old granny she had visited the 
day after— Lady Baby had yet 
thoroughly succeeded in awaken- 
ing suspicions in Maud, and with- 
out being distinctly aware of the 
suggestion of mystery about her 
adventure, she had yet very faith- 
fully transferred that mysterious 
flavour to her bare statement of 
the facts. Looked at with Maud’s 
eyes and from Maud’s position, 
unimportant details fell away, and 
one distinctly suspicious circum- 
stance stood staring her in the 
face. 

She had not done folding up 
the letter before she said to her- 
self: “That man has something 
to hide, and it is from that fam- 
ily in particular that he wants 
to hide it; why else should he 
have been scared at the name 
of Bevan?” Slowly slipping back 
the letter into the envelope, she 
reflected further thus: “ The thing 
that he wants to hide has got 
something to do with that cop- 
per-cairn of his, and it is quite 
evident that wherever he may 
have picked up his samples, it cer- 
tainly was not at the mouth of 
that old shaft—upon that I will 
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cheerfully take my oath. If he 
did not pick them up there, he 
must havo pickod them up some- 
where else? Query— Where is this 
somewhere else, and whence this 
secrécy ? Oould it be—no, surely 
it could not be——” and tearing 
the letter from the envelope, Maud 

ily read over the passage for 
the third time. When she had 
done reading it, she sat down 
rather suddenly in her chair, and 
stared fixedly at the ceiling. Her 
mind had been working out the 
problem in a series of leaps, but 
the final leap had landed her in 
the thick of such a very surprising 
conclusion, that, for an instant, it 
stopped her breath. Could it be 
that her wild guess was right 
after all? Could it be that this 
bootmaking maniac knew some- 
thing of the lost copper? “All 
very well,” said the cool side of 
Maud’s mind —for Maud had a 
cool and a hot side to her mind— 
just as an apple has a sunburnt 
cheek and a pale one,—“all very 
well; but seeing that the reward 
offered would be enough to keep 
him in comfort—and leather—to 
the rest of his days, why does the 
old bootmaking maniac not speak 
out?” Perhaps because he is a 
manjac,” suggested the opposition 
voice. But the cool side declined 
to take the answer ; though on the 
point of there being a mystery 
about this—what was his name? 
Samuel Foote—and that mystery 
connected with the lost copper, 
both heated fancy and cool com- 
mon-sense were very speedily 
agreed. 

The frayed collar was not mend- 
ed that night ; Maud decided that 
she was not calm enough to make 
straight stitches. The tiny seed 
which had slipped from between 
the pages of that letter was grow- 
ing fast. It had not been sown 
five minutes, and already it had 


struck deep roots—all the deeper, 
no doubt, for the soil on which it 
had fallen being in a singularly 
eager and receptive sta ly 
for any chance that might fall 
that way. Soon she was losing 
herself in astonishment over Lady 
Baby’s inexplicable blindness. 
“The child must indeed have 
divining-rods on the brain to have 
so completely overlooked the real 
points of the case.” The divining- 
rods were the part of the subject 
to which Maud gave the least at- 
tention, which she swept aside 
with contemptuous disregard ; and 
with all her ingenuity, it never 


struck her that in so doing she 


herself was overlooking a feature 
of the case that was quite as im- 
portant as Samuel Foote’s attitude 
towards his copper-cairn. Such is 
the imperfection of human reason- 
ing, and so completely are we at 
the mercy of the faintest breath of 
chance. 

Maud’s pillow, for all that it 


- was covered with the finest linen, 


felt very rough and very hot that 
night ; the blankets weighed like 
lead ; the Chinese birds upon the 
bed - curtains twisted themselves 
into imaginary portraits of the en- 
igmatical shoemaker, and the songs 
which they piped in her broken 
dreams were all about Samuel 
Foote. Looked at from this dis- 
tance, Samuel Foote was as pro- 
voking and also as incomplete as 
the first half of a riddle, the half 
without the answer. He was one 
of those things that demand expla- 
nation ; and Maud, who had no pa- 
tience with mysteries, felt certain 
that the explanation must be some- 
where close at hand. It must have 
been getting on towards the small 
hours when she started broad 
awake, and sat up straight in bed. 
The leap which her mind had given 
last night had, after all, not been 
the final one. For now, lashed an 
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by the whip of nightmare, it had 
leapt forward once again, and the 
effort, unconscious as it was, had 
awakened her. She believed that 
what she stood on now was firm 
ground ; she believed that what she 
held now was verily the end of the 
clue. It was but a revival of an 
old.theory of hers, cast aside and 
half forgotten. The theory about 
Molly having told tales out of 
school. Why should not Samuel 
Foote be one of the Dostroying 
Angel’s victims of old; why should 
it not have been from the Angel 
herself that he had gained his 
knowledge,—which, for some rea- 
son, yet to be penetrated, he chose 
to keep to himself? Flashing down 
upon her in the dead of night the 
suggestion, if it did not bear con- 
viction with it, did at least serve 
to consolidate her first general sus- 
picions of Samuel Foote, to guide 
them into a distinct channel—to 
give them just so much colour and 
just so much form as would make 
them worth further investigation. 
So confident, indeed, did she feel 
of having hit on the mot de [én- 
igme, that. her first instinct, seeing 
that, at any rate, she could not 
sleep, was to light a candle and 
write off straight to Gullyscoombe, 
advocating an immediate and 
searching cross-exaimination of the 
shoemaker. She had even got so 
far as lighting the candle. but he- 
fore she had got further another 
thought intervened. and she blew 
the candle out-and lay down again. 
Tt had occurred to her that she 
had once heen told hy a successful 
player that he made it his in- 
variable rule never to play a 
trump-card without looking at it 
twice. If there was anything at 
all in her somewhat frantic sur- 
mise, she undoultedly held a 
trump-card in her hand, and she 
would look at it twice before she 
played it. To put the Bevans 
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on the track of the quarry which 
they had been too thick -skulled 
or too obstinate to scent for 
themselves, might be handing them 
back their lost fortune. They 
would be rich again. Germaine 
would be rich again. How, exactly, 
did she stand with Germaine ? 
The question brought. a little 
tremor with it, a little uneasiness 
for the future; but the trump-card 
she held in her hand, if it was a 
trump-card, could not fail to influ- 
ence that future very seriously. 
So much might depend upon the 
exact moment at which it was 
played, and then there were so 
many different ways of playing it. 
To write to Lady Baby, and put 
the end of the clue into her hands, 
would be one way, and not a very 
satisfactory way either, seeing that 
that clue might, after all, prove to 
have been a mere bubble of her 
fancy, in which case she would cut 
a very well-meaning but somewhat 
ridiculous figure. Then there was 
the way of keeping the clue in her 
own hands and working it out with 
her own brains, until it proved itself 
either a failure or a success: if a 
failure, nothing more need be said 
about it; if a success, everything 
would end like a fairy tale—for 
what question about small scruples 
of veracity could there exist be- 
tween any one Bevan and the good 
fairy from whose hands the Bevans 
received back their restored for- 
tune? The plan was tempting 
enough; but the means? The 
ouly chance of success pointed its 
finger straight at Samuel Foote 
himself. A course of cross-exa- 
mination by letter was weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 
The same course, verbally carried 
out, was the suggestion that inevi- 
tably grew out of the first, and 
out of it in turn was evolved the 
equally inevitable logical conclu- 
sion that Maud’s choice lay be- 
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tween visiting Gullyscoombe in 
person or throwing her plan to the 
winds. 

As she lay there in the dark her 
pulses were throbbing tumultuous- 
ly. The difficulties of the case had 
greatly stimulated her nerves, and 
the mystery about it had awakened 
the detective in her. She had 
spoken truly, though she had 

en in jest, when she had con- 
fessed to Lord Kippendale her 
talents in that line. “And I said 
all along that a detective was what 
they wanted, quite as much as 
an engineer,” said Maud, staring 
still into the darkness. The resolve 
to play that detective’s part, to play 
it in the teeth of all difficulties, al- 
ready stood firm within her. In 
after days she used to wonder 
greatly at the violence with which 
she had embraced her réle. At the 
moment she was not disposed to 
analyse the elements of this en- 
thusiastic violence, or she might 
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have discovered among them a cer- 
tain fanatical desire to be convinced 
by her own creed, a certain eager 
grasping at a treasure which she 
believed to be legitimately her own, 
—to which, at any rate, she had 
more right than to that other trea- 

sure which a little time back she 
had been contemplating with an 
uneasy conscience, and—must it be 
confessed /— itching fingers. 

Yes, the detective should be 
played; but how? To offer a visit to 
Gullyscoombe was out of the ques- 
tion, for many reasons; to reach 
that neighbourhood was impera- 
tive. Wild plans flitted through 
her brain, presentable perhaps 
when looked at in the dead of 
night ; but Maud felt-a vague, and 
by degrees a more and more drowsy 
conviction, that not one of them 
would stand the test of daylight ; 
and it was with that “how?” still 
upon her lips that she at last fell 
asleep in good earnest. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A CHANCE MEETING. 


“* My love is as a fever, longin ,—_—_— 
For that which longer nurse’ urseth the 


Aer ladyship was dining out, and 
so was her ladyship’s protégée. Oon- 
sidering how stark-dead the season 
was, the dinner-table presented 
a wonderfully respectable appear- 
ance, and after dinner more gueste 
arrived, bringing with them rolls 
of music and instrument-cases of 
such divers shapes and sizes that 
the unmusical people began to feel 
doubtful about their dinner diges- 
tion ; but they put a smile upon 
it, for this was a musical house. 
Maud, listening languidly to a harp- 
solo played by a young lady whohad 
acquired a much-admired execution 
at the expense of her spine and her 
complexion, all at once heard some 
one behind her ask in a whisper, 


“Who is that bored-looking indi- 
vidual in the doorway? Doesn’t 
he look as if he had had just this 
harp-solo played to him all his 
life, and were gorged with it?” 

“Or with anything else in the 
world as well,” said another voice 
in answer; “it isn’t harp-solos in 
particular that he is gorged with ; 
it is life in general.” 

‘Maud turned her head in the 
direction indicated, and saw Mr 


Carbury standing in the doorway, | 


with folded arms and a look of 
patient misery on his face. She 
had expected to see him when she 
turned ; the remarks overheard 
fitted him as well as his own coat 
fitted him. 
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The sallow lady with the injured 
spine and the’ beautiful execution 
had just struck her last chord, and, 
amidst deafening applause, was 
being led away to lie down flat on 
a sofa, Under cover of the general 
commotion, Maud left her place and 
moved towards the door where Mr 
Carbury stood. At the same in- 
stant he moved away from it in an 
opposite direction. It might have 
been mere accident, he might not 
have seen her, and yet Maud had 
fancied that their glances had just 
crossed. 

Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened a little later in the evening, 
and this time there was obviously 
no accident about it. “ What ever 
is the matter with the man?” 
thought Maud, rather amused, a 
good deal puzzled, and perhaps a 
trifle mortified. Up to that mo- 
ment she had not cared particu- 
larly whether or not she had a talk 
with Mr OCarbury, whom she had 
not seén since the Kippendalo 
days. She now determined that 
she would have the talk. And of 
course she had it. Mr Carbury 
might just as well have given in to 
his fate with a good grace at once, 
instead of. manceuvring- about the 
rooms in avoidance of Miss Epper- 
ton, only to be out-manceuvred by 


' Miss Epperton, and presently to 


find himself launched full sail on 


. @ téte-d-téte with her in one of the 


most retired corners of the room. 

“To begin at the beginning,” 
said Maud, “ what makes you run 
away from me?” 

Of course Mr Carbury disclaimed 
all idea of running away, but he 
did so with a certain ruffled dig- 
nity which, instead of allaying 
Maud’s curiosity, only increased 
it. She was accustomed to see 
him on the defensive, armed to 
the teeth, as it were, against any 
atom of ridicule which might by 
cny possibility be anywhere at 
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large within striking distance of 
his person ; but this stand-off atti- 
tude of to-night was something 
quite distinct and by itself. It 
was with an individual and nota 
general mistrust that he was watch- 
ing her, as though doubtful of her 
intentions. 

“It cannot be that you are 
afraid of me,” said Maud, disre- 
garding his stiff disclaimer, “for 
you know that / know you too 
well to expect you to exert your- 
self beyond bringing me an ice 
perhaps, tout aw plus. It cannot 
be that you are bored with me, 
because you haven’t sgen me for 
three months, though, for the 
natter of that, I don’t believe that 
has anything to do with it. I be- 
lieve you were blasé as a baby; I 
believe you were bored to death by 
your first rattle.” 

“Very possibly I was,” said 
Carbury, eyeing her a shade more 
suspiciously, “more éspecially if it 
-attled much.” 

Maud shook her head. “It 
vas a great mistake, Mr Carbury, 
and it was the first of a very long 
series of mistakes which you have 
been making ever since. Shall I 
tell you why life bores you so? 
It is because you look at it through 
one pair of eyes and listen to it 
with one pair of ears. It is be- 
cause everything to you tastes of 
yourself. Now the really artistic 
ogotism is to help yourself to other 
people’s eyes and ears. Look .at 
me, for instance. Have you ever 
seen me bored by any mortal thing } 
But you, who will persist in look. . 
ing at everything from one single 
point of view, how can you wonder 
that you should be for ever getting 
the same lights and the same 
shades, that everything should look 
the same shape, the same colour, 
the same everything?” 

“The violin trio is just begin- 
ning,” said Mr Oarbury with un- 
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disguised irritation : “had we not 
better get nearer?” and he half 
rose from his chair. 

“No, thanks,” said Maud, set- 
tling herself more comfortably. 
“T have had enough music for to- 
night, and we have only just begun 
to talk. Don’t’ you know that we 
ought to be mingling our condol- 
ences? Have you forgotten under 
which roof we last met? Have 
you no neat speech to make about 
the ruin of our friends ?” 

Maud spoke gaily, with her eyes 
on Oarbury’s face. She saw him 
give a very slight start, the sort of 
shiver that men give when an open 
wound is touched. Then he pulled 
himself together. 

“They were scarcely my friends,” 
he said, harshly, “I never saw 
them before the day that that 
crank-axle broke. - I can’t call them 
more than acquaintances,” 

“But even the ruin of one’s 
acquaintances may distress one a 
little, I suppose ?” 

“Every one has to take their 
share of bad luck,” said Oarbury, 
almost violently. “And I don’t 
suppose it’s worse for them than 
for arly one else.” Then he turned 
impatiently, as though aware of 
Maud’s laughing eyes upon him. 
“It doesn’t seem to distress you 
much, at any rate, Miss Epperton. 
I never saw you in better spirits.” 

“That is because I reflect that 
every ruin. is not irretrievable,” 
aud Maud laughed. There was no 
denying that she was in exception- 
ally good spirits that night. Her 
laugh came readily, the exultant 
sparkle of her eye seemed to denote 
that she was hugging to her heart 
some secret cause for satisfaction. 
“Twas in the thick of it, you know,” 
she continued lightly. “If you 
had not evacuated Kippendale with 
that tragic suddenness, just twelve 
hours too soon, you would have 
been 14 the thick of it too.” 

“Tam not aware that there was 
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anything either tragic or sudden 
about my departure from Kippen- 
dale,” said Mr Carbury, sitting 
very bolt-upright in his chair. 
“Tt was business that called me 
away,” he haughtily continued ; 
“at least, as far as I can recall 
the circumstances, I am _ not 
sure that I exactly remember 
what it was that caused me to 
leave Scotland that day: at any 
rate, it was nothing vital,” finished 
Oarbury, in a carefully steadied 
voice ; and he eyed Maud with a 
distinct challenge, a sort of “laugh 
if you dare” expression of counte- 
nance, which so nearly upset her 
gravity that she felt for a moment 
compelled to hide her face behind 
her fan. A light had broken in 
upon her. By dint of apologising 
for his departure he had succeeded 
in reminding Maud that an apology 
was necessary, by dint of giving 
explanations he had called her 
attention to the fact that such an 
explanation had hitherto been 
wanting. Her own wit, aided by 
a backward glance, did the rest. 
She had some difficulty in not 
choking behind her fan. So this 
was masculine ingenuity? She 
had heard of the thing before, but 
she had never seen it in quite so 
curious a shape. So that was why 
he had fled so perseveringly to- 
night, and had lowered so sulkily 
when brougat to bay? Maud. had 
never heard a full account of that 
scene in the conservatory, but 
from words and hints dropped, and 
conclusions drawn, she had got 
pretty near the truth; and she 
perfectly understood why, as being 
in a sort of way one of the wit- 
nesses of his discomfiture, she 
should be so distasteful. to Mr 
Oarbury: “And to think that, 
but for his running away, I never 
should have dreamt of pursuing 
him; and but for his sticking 
up a screen, it never would have 
occurred to me to try and find out 
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what there was at the other side !” 
Thus reflected Maud, biting her 
lips in silence. “If he knew how 
deeply he has let me into his 
secrets I believe his reason would 
totter. I declare until to-night I 
looked on the thing as a fancy, but 
after to-night I am not sure, I am 
not at all sure, whether it doesn’t 
belong to the category of passions. 
I should like to find out ; the man 
amuses me.” 

When Maud’s face emerged again 
from over her fan, it was perfectly 
composed. The silence, however 
full it may have been, had been 
short—just long enough, in fact, 
to make an apparent change of 
subject seem quite natural. 

“ Have you any messages for our 
friends?” she serenely inquired. 
“Tt is not unlikely that I may 
have an opportunity of meeting 
them soon.” 

This was the experiment by 
means of which Maud had very 
rapidly decided to “find out.” 

“You are going there? To 
Gullyscoombe ? To stay with 
them ?” 

Mr Carbury’s brown face had 
grown quite white ; he spoke with 
a catch in his breath, and clutched 
at the arm of Maud’s chair. Maud 
noticed nothing, apparently. She 


- was not looking at him, but at a 


Japanesé cabinet against the wall, 
and yet she could have told Mr 
Oarbury’s complexion to a shade 
and the look in his eyes to a 
sparkle. 


“No, I am not going to stay 


with them; but I am going to 
spend a few weeks on that coast. 
Little Hai Wyndhurst, Lady Eu- 
phrosyne’s youngest boy, is in bad 
health; he has been ordered to 
some quiet seaside place. Lady 
Euphrosyne’s engagements being 
numerous and pressing, she has 
consented to intrust him to my 
care. Filoundershayle, it now ap- 
pears, is only some three miles dis- 


tant from Gullyscoombe House. 
That is why I asked you whether 
you had any messages.” 

This gave Mr Carbury the chance 
of picking up the fragraents of his 
scattered self-possession, which he 
was not slow to do—Miss Epper- 
ton all the time studying the 
Japanese cabinet. 

“Oh, that’s it; I see,” he said, 
leaning back in his chair with 
elaborate carelessness. The rigid 
and defiant attitude was dropped 
now as superfluous, since it was 
evident that, after all, Miss Epper- 
ton was not so quick at suspecting 
things as he had imagined. “Well 
—no,” he drawled, languidly. “As 
for messages, I really don’t know. 
By the by, is it a fact that the 
marriage is put off?” 

“Put off? It is broken - off.” 

Mr Carbury waited for a minute 
before speaking again; there was 
something in his throat that might 
have interfered with his drawl if 
he had spoken at once. A wild 
curiosity was tearing at his heart- 
strings, a dozen questions were 
burning on his tongue. He had 
never quite understood the sequel 
of that affair; he had never quite 
comprehended why an announce- 
ment which he had been looking 
for with dread—the news of a 
broken engagement renewed—had 
not yet become an accomplished 
fact. He had waited for it as one 
waits for a thunderbolt, and felt 
harassed by its non-appearance as 
a man might feel provoked with 
the thunderbolt for keeping him 
so long on thorrs. 

“ How did the iage come to 
be broken off?” he asked abruptly. 

“They quarrelled.” 

“ Yes, I know about that. But 
after that came the catastrophe,— 
how is it that that did not bring 
Wyndhurst back ?” 

Maud shrugged her shoulders. 
** The North Sea is a long way off, 
at least some parts of it are.” 
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Oarbury understood immediate- 
ly that Sir Peter knew nothing of 
the ‘catastrophe. “Oh, is it so? 
Then the -events to come are as 
clear as the sun*at noonday. He 
returns, “hears of the misfortune, 
offers himself, and is accepted.” 

“ Yes,” said Maud, “ offers him- 
self, but is rejected.” 

* What makes you think so?” 

“Have jyou ‘forgotten that ‘the 
Bevans are paupers and that iSir 
Peter is a millionaire ?” 

“Oh, I+see,—scruples about 
pride anid honour, and so’on ; ‘they 
will bé overcome.” 

“ Not as easily'as you think. I 
happen*to*know that Lady Baby 
has declared:her distinct intention 
of not;accepting Sir Peter's ad- 
dresses—his charity she calls it— 
as long as 3 shé,is a beggar.” 

Oarbury jwas listening with 
strained sitention. “ But such a 
declaration is nonsensical. it could 
bind no one.” 

“No one aperhaps but Lady 
Baby.” 

* Are you sure about this?” he 
asked quickly. 

* Quite sure. In fact——” and 
then Maud broke off abruptly. 
No, it would undoubtedly be in- 
discreet to mention to Mr Oarbury 
a certain very much blotted and 
wildly scrawled little note which, 
in a sudden fit of confidence, Lady 
Euphrosyne had shown her only 
the other day. The fact of its 
existence would probably be very 
comforting to this rejected lover ; 
but, though Maud felt very sorry 
for him, she did not feel justified 
in administering comfort in exact- 


ly this shapc. She had already 
said more than she had ever in- 
tended to say. 


“Thon that was not what you 
meant about the ruin not bein 
irretrievable ?” remarked Oarbury. 
“You said something of the sort 
just now.” 


“T? Oh, I was s ing in 
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general, about ruin in the ab- 
stract. How should I know any- 


thing about the chances of this 
ruin in particular? Our poor 
friends are beggars’ just at pres- 
ent; and for anything I know, 
they may end by being buried in 
paupers’ graves.’ 

“That would indeed be a come- 
own for their ladyships,” said 
‘Carbury, with so cruel a gleam in 
his eyes, so bitterly hard a smile 
upon his lips, that Maud looked at 
him in astonishment. 

* Mr Oarbury !” she said on an 
ampulse, “I should not like to have 
you for an enemy. Revenge is 
almost gone out of fashion, I know, 
buttyou look as though you had it 
in you to be implacable.” 

Oarbury drew himself up sti:fly ; 
his face had frozen back into its 
habitual listlessness. ‘“ Who ever 
said that I had any cause for any- 
thing as melodramatic as revenge ?” 
he inquired distantly. ‘It strikes 
me that we are getting off our 
subject. When did you say that 
you make your start?” 

“Next week,” said Maud, and 
then there fell another silence be- 
tween them, filled most conveni- 
ently by the shrieks of the three 
fiddles. 

“T suppose,” said Mr Garoury 
slowly, after that silence,—“ I sup- 
pose that that village—Flounder- 
shayle you called. it—is nothing 
but a wretched little fishy hole?” 

“Well, it will be provincial, to 
put it mildly,” said Maud, in some 
surprise. 

“And I suppose it hasn’t got 
any shops?” 

“Oh, I doi’t*know about that. 
1 daresay you will be able to buy 
fish-hooks, and perhaps even wool- 
len jerseys.” 

“Then how will you do about 
getting things }—books, or paper, 
or so on?” 

“ Write for them, I suppose.” 

Oarbury sut still for 2 moment, 
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gnawing his black moustache, and 
gazing at his crush-hat with an 
expression of scorn and disgust 
which seemed quite inapplicable 
to that most faultless and ex- 
quisite article of attire. 

“Look here,” he broke out in 
the most ungracious of tones, “I 
am not at all bad about choosing 
books, or, in fact, about commis- 
sions of any sort—even ribbons, 
you know, and,”—he paused, and 
seemed to swallow something dry 
in his throat, something that must 
have had a bad taste too, te judge 
from his expression,—“ and—hats. 
And I haven’t got anything else 
special to do just at present. If 
you like you may drop me a line 
when you want a thing; I should 
be very”—another gulp —“ glad 
to get it for you, and I shouldn’t 
mind it much, really.” 

He broke off fiercely, and glared 
at Maud for her answer. 

She had resumed her examina- 
tion of the cabinet. Right through 
the scorn of the tone she had 
rightly construed the drift of this 
unlooked-for address, and had un- 
derstood that it was the part of 
underground passage which was 
once more being offered her. She 
was no longer surprised. She was 
not quite sure whether she was 
not a little touched. For Mr Car- 
bury to offer to incommode him- 
self to the point of choosing a book 
for any one but himself was quite 
as startling as a three-hundred- 
mile journey undertaken by an- 
other. But while she thought 
thus she was speaking differently. 

“What a capital idea!” she 
was saying, quite as calmly as 
though the proposition just made 
was of the most ordinary and 
everyday sort, and as though there 
was nothing in the least humorous 
about Mr Oarbury choosing her 
hats. ‘To tell the truth, I had 


never thought of that difficulty ; 
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but now that I come to. consider 
it, I should have been rather put 
about for a connecting-link with 
civilisation. You will fill the post 
admirably.” 

Maud had no objection at all to 
being used as underground pas- 
sage, for, except when her own 
interest came in the way, she was 
always good-natured. 

“It’s a bargain then,” Mr Oar-. 
bury was saying hurriedly, just as 
the quiet corner was invaded ; 
“and when you send me a line 
about the thing, whatever it is, 
you might just as well mention 
what the place is really like.” 

“ And how it’ agrees with our 
friends?” added Maud, demurely. 

“Not quite as well as Kippen- 
dale, I fancy,” said Oarbury, with 
another of those smiles which had 
startled Maud a minute ago; and’ 
then, meeting her eyes, he turned: 
sharply away, and she saw him no, 
more that night.‘ os 

Up to that lait moment Mand 
had, in sheer mercy, avoided his 
face; but in that one glance she 
had learnt everything that she 
wanted to know. 

“That child has very’ much 
more to answer for than she has 
any idea of,” said Maud to herself, 
a little awe-stricken perhaps in 
the depth of her heart, as ono is 
ever apt to be awe-stricken by a 
glimpse, however passing, of a 
genuine human passion unmasked, 
—of what it can put into a man’s 
eyes, of how pitifully plain it can 
stand written on even a worldling’s 
face. ; 
“TI believe tliat man would do 
any mortal thing if he thought he 
had the ghost of a chance,” re- 
flected Maud that night on the 
homeward drive;— “any mortal 
thing, though I daresay he is not 
aware of that himself.” And this 
again was one of those unrecog- 
nised turning-points which we pass 

E 
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blindfolded. Lt was not till some 
time afterwards that Maud ce- 
called this reflection of hers. or 
that its full import and meaning 
was borne in upon her. Just now 
her attention was taken up in 
preparations for the seaside trip. 

The manner in which this said 
trip had come to be arranged re- 
quires some further explanation. 
Maud, having once made up her 
mind that, by fair means or foul, 
she would transport herself to 
within reach of the mysterious 
shoemaker, had been devoting the 
whole energies of her mind to 
discovering an answer to that 
“How!” immersed in the con- 
sideration of which she had gone 
to sleep a few days ago. 

“Shall I discover a colony of 
country cousins in some remote 
village?” she reflected, seriously 
turning over the various schemes 
in her mind; “or shall I get 
shipwrecked on the coast, and 
require to spend a fortnight in a 
fisherman’s hut, in order to set up 
my nerves?” She shook her head; 
the right thing hed xzot yet been 
hit on. But Providence helps 
those that help themselves. If 
you sit all day long with your 
eyes wide open, and your ten 
fingers spread ready to catch at the 
merest rag of a chance, you gen- 
erally end by finding means to ac- 
<omplish your object. 

‘Little Hal Wyndhurst had re- 
cently had a fall from his pony, 
and had been ailing ever since 
then, growing rather black about 
the eyes, and yellow about the 
throat. “ A shock to the nervous 
system ” had been the diagnosis. 
and “country air” the prescription. 
Accordingly it had been settled 
that when Lady Euphrosyne 


started on her fashionable visits. 
the five cherubs, with their six 
attending spirits, should be packed 
off to Nolesworth. 

“* Now, just supposing,” thought 
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Maud—“ just supposing that that 
dear. delightful. intelligent. .goud- 
looking dovtor had said ‘sea uir,’ 

instead of ‘country air!’ Sup- 
posing he could be got to say so 
still !” 

When this dear, delightful. in- 
telligent, good-looking person paid 
his next professional visit, Miss 
Epperton happened to be in the 
room. He was undoubtedly good- 
looting, and very charming, quite 


the most charming medical adviser 


agoing, and not at all like « doctor 
to look at. Also there wes some- 
thing delightfully unprofessional 
about his smile and the soft im- 
pressionability of his glance. No 
rigidity of opinion, no rigour of 
prescription ; it was entirely by 
the happy knack of reading the 
wishes of his fair patients -from 
out of their blue or black, fiery or 
languishing eyes, that Sir Ambrose 
Cathcart had become Sir Ambrose. 

“Go by your own feeling, cer- 
tainly ; the great thing in these 
cases is to go by your own feeling,” 
was the smooth formula, ready at 
any moment to trip from off the 
extreme point of his tongue, and 
calculated to make happy the 
heart of an overworked élégunte, 
whose husband was for dragging 
her off to the repose of the country, 
but whose “own feeling” was that 
she would die for want of the 
London season. 

“Change of air?” said Maud, 
in the course of this professional 
visit, “ but is that enough? Ought 
there not also to be a complete 
change of scene? I know nothing 
about it at all, Sir Ambrose,”— 
with a little waive laugh which 
helped to bewilder him with a 
flash of white teeth,—“but I 
always fancied that unfamiliar 
surroundings were nowadays con- 
sidered the thing for shattered 
nerves: and Nolesworth can’t ex- 
actly be described as unfamiliar 
to poor little Hal.” 
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*“ Quite so, Miss Epperton, 
your observation is of the most 
just. Also, it would be prefer- 
able if, instead of going to Noles- 
worth, he were to——” 

“Ah, I know what you are 
going to say,” broke in Maud; 
“go to the seaside. Was not 
that it, Sir Ambrose? I know 
that you always prescribe salt air 
for nerves.” 

Your observation is just,” 
said Sir Ambrose Cathcart, glibly, 
wincing just a little under the 
volley of ‘“Epperton glances” 
which Maud was firing down 
upon him. “ My usual prescription 
of course; and if the feeling of 
the patient——” 

“ Hal,” said Maud, gaily, draw- 
ing the pale boy towards her, 
“what is your feeling about going 
to the seaside ?” 

The patient thus consulted, aged 
eight, confessed to feelings which 
entirely favoured the seaside plan. 
How could it ‘be otherwise, after 
all the delightful things about star- 
fish and cockle-shells, and pink-and- 
lilac sea-anemone which he had 
heard of last night when “ Cousin 
Eppy ”—as the little Wyndhursts 
playfully called Maud—had come 
to sit on the side of his bed, and 
put him td sleep with stories ? 

As the great thing was to go by 
one’s own feeling, the matter was 
here clenched. Lady Euphrosyne 
looked rather perplexed when she 
heard of the doctor's decision. 
She had been out during the visit. 
What was she to do? Give up 
her visits in order to take Hal to 
the seaside? Send down the whole 
colony of eleven to eat their heads 
off at Brighton at a ruinous ex- 
pense? Send Hal down alone 
with a nurse? No nurse was to 

be trusted at a place of that sort ; 
at Nolesworth it was a different 
thing. What on earth was to be 
done ? 
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It was then that Maud stepped 
‘m and offered to play Providence 
to Hal and his nurse. She had no 
special engagements for the next 
fortnight ; would Lady Euphrosyne 
trust her? Lady Euphrosyne not 
only trusted her, but took her in 
her arms and kissed her, so de- 
lighted was she at her own escape; 
and she ended by leaving the ar- 
rangements for the expedition, and 
even the choice of the place, en- 
tirely in Maud’s hands. For two 
days Maud appeared to be study- 
ing this question, and then she 
spoke to Lady Euphrosyne about 
a delightful little village on the 
sea-coast which she had heard of. 
“ Quite a simple, lovely little fish. 
ing village, you know ; not at ail! 
a fashionable place, but so free; 
and healthy and retired. Does it 
not sound charming?” 

Lady Euphrosyne thought it 
sounded very dull ; but, after all, 
it was not she who was expected 
to go there. She was very fond of 





-little Hal, but she was not fond of 


tiresome details. In fact she did 
not clearly understand where ex- 
actly was situated this romantic 
fishing village to which her 
youngest cherub was to be taken ; 
but she left everything to Miss 
Epperton, Miss Epperton was so 
sensible. 

Maud felt pleased with herself. 
It was, in fact, a masterly coup. 
It was killing two very pretty 
birds with one neat little stone. 
It was gaining the object she had 
just then at heart, and it was at 
the same time retaining, nay, even 
improving, her position in Lady 
Euphrosyne’s household —a cir- 
cumstance which, considering the 
uncertainty of that object, was not 
to be despised. For Maud never 
for a moment forgot ow | as 
th had yet to be proved, an 
se bad on tated whatever to fall 
between two stools. 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH: 
RY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


“Turre! Take the world!” Jove from his skyey throne 
To mortals cried: “For you and for your heirs 

A heritage for ever—all your own: ; 
But see that each with each like brothers shares!” 


Then straight to work all that had fingers went, 
All busy, all alert, both young and old; 
The farmer was on fruitful harvests bent, 
A-hunting sped the squire through wood and wold., 


The merchant fills his stores from near and far 
The abbot culls the choicest oldest wine, ~ 
The king on bridge and highway sets his bar, 
And says, “The tenth of everything is mine: 


Long after all and each had ta’en his share 
The poet comes—he had been far away ; 

He looks, and looks in vain, for everywhere 
Nought could he see, but owned a master’s sway. 


“Woe’s me! Shall I, of all thy sons the best, 
Shall I, then, be forgotten, I alone?” 
Thus his complaint he to great Jove addressed, 
And flung him down before the Thunderer’s throne. 


“Not mine the blame,” the god replied, “I trow, 
If in the Land of Dreams thy life was led! 

When earth was being parcelled, where wert thou?” 
“JT was with thee, with thee,” the poet said. 


‘*Mine eye upon thy face in rapture gazed, 

Thy heaven’s full harmonies enchained mine ear; 
Forgive the soul that, by thy radiance dazed, 

Let go its hold upon the earthly sphere.” 





“What now?” said Jove; “On earth I’ve nought to give, 
Field, forest, market, they no more are mine; 

But in my heaven if thou with me wouldsi live, 
Oome when thou wilt, a welcome shall be thine!” 
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Mallet, Have you a bit of string ? 

Belton, Of course Ihave. It is 
my particular meanness. LEvery- 
body has a little personal ridicu- 
lous meanness, and that is mine. 
I cannot bear to cut a string which 
I can untie,—not that I want it; 
not that I expect it to be of any 
special use; not that I take care 
to put it aside, so as to find it 
when I want it; but that it goes 
against me to cut it. I carefully 
undo it, roll it up, put it away, 
and never find it again. What is 
your meanness }—for of course you 
have one. 

Mal. Mine is paper. I have an 
Arabian feeling against tearing up 
letters and destroying scraps of 
paper,—not from the fear that 
prompts the Arabs, lest the name 
of Allah may be inscribed upon 
it—not for any really good reason, 
—but from an unreasoning im- 
pulse. It goes against my grain. 
This habit entails a good deal of 
unnecessary work and loss of time 
afterwards—for notes and letters 
so accumulate that one must clear 
them out and destroy them at 
some time,— but still I go on 
practising it. 

Bel. If one could bring one’s 
mind to file away all the notes 
and letters one receives, and put 
them in order, with easy cata- 
logues of reference, much that is 
very valuable would be preserved 
which is now destroyed, and which 
to after generations would be most 
precious. Think of Shakespeare’s 
letters, for instance. They were 
of no value to his correspondents 
at the time, and were probably all 
torn up; but what would we not 
give for them ? 

Mal, John Quincy Adams fol- 
lowed this rule. He kept, as I 
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have understood, everything which 
was written to him, and this of it- 
self, gave him a certain power in 
public life. If any man denied he 
had ever expressed certain opin- 
ions, or mentioned certain facts, or 
been engaged in certain transac- 
tions in public life which he had 
forgotten or would fain conceal, 
there was sure to be a record in 
Mr Adams’s papers, in case there 
had ever been any correspondence 
between the two. After all, in the 
correspondences of public or of 
private men there is often much 
which is of far greater importance 
in elucidating questions, characters, 
and opinions of the day, than is to 
be found in their formal writings. 
What is called gossip often throws 
great light upon public events, and 
letters are a minor and truer his- 
tory of the time than is contained 
in the elaborate pages of historians. 
I cannot bear to destroy a letter ; 
nor do I ever see a person reck- 
lessly tear one to pieces and throw 
it in the waste-basket without a 
chill. Not that I know what I 
shall do with them; not that I 
have any intention of using them 
for any definite purpose; and, 
worst of all, after laying them 
away I forget-all about them, and 
who wrote them, and what they 
contain—still, from some strong 
unreasoning impulse I keep them. 
It is very foolish, I know ; but one 
does so many such foolish things. 
Bel. What surprises me is that 
editors and printers do not pre- 
serve the manuscript copy by dis- 
tinguished writers from which 
their works are printed—not only 
because of its interest to them 
personally as autograph, but be- 
cause they are throwing away 
what has to others often a high 
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marke value. Besides, it is in- 
structive as well as amusing to 
see an original manuscript by a 
great author ; it lets one into the 
private laboratory of his thoughts ; 
it shows how he worked—whether 
he was facile in his productions or 
laboured over them. His very 
changes and corrections would 
show the growth of the subject 
in his niind, and the value he 
put upon expressions and phrases, 
Fragments are often printed in 
facsimile to give the character of 
the handwriting and the altera- 
tions of words and phrases; but 
these only give us a slight glimpse 
through a crevice into a region 
which we all would like to have 
entirely open to “ expatiate” in. 
There is a reckless wastefulness 
in throwing away such manuscripts 
which I cannot understand. 

Mal. My feeling goes with yours 
in this matter. I feel as if there 
were in the manuscripts of an au- 
thor an almost sensible part of him- 
self—that, so to speak, it is mate- 
rially possessed by his spirit. There 


are, indeed, those who claim to pos-. 


sess the power of nervously appre- 
hending the character and quality 
of an author’s mind by holding in 
their hands his handwriting —I 
do not mean by a study of the 
handwriting, but by a mesmeric 
sense. Whether this be so I will 
not undertake to say; but inde- 
pendent of this there is a pleasure 
in looking at the original manu- 
scripts fresh from the mind and 
hand of the writer. But does any 
person of sensitive organisation 
take into his hand an important 
letter without a certain recogni- 
tion of its contents before he 
reads it ? 

Bel, Not to go into the mesmeric 
question, on which we might not 
agree, I suppose we should all ad- 
mit the interest we have in an 
original manuscript of a celebrated 
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author. Yet almost no printer or 
publisher preserves them, while 
they would scrupulously keep any 
little gift by him which was worth- 
less in itself. When Dickens’s 
things were sold the other day, 
everybody flocked to the sale to 
obtain a memorial of him, and the 
stuffed raven brought a great 
price. 

Mal. I know one man who 
showed me, as a precious posses- 
sion, two American cents which 
had been given him by Mr George 
Peabody, “The great American 
philanthropist, you know, sir. I 
was his valet, sir, and I took care 
of him during a long illness; and 
when I left him, sir, he gave me 
these two American coins as a re- 
membrance, sir, you know ;” and 
he ‘added, “I value them very 
highly ; nothing would induce me 
He seemed 
a little jealous even of allowing 
me to see them, lest J should carry 
them away with me. But there 
are other things I care more for, 
and I was not tempted, as [ might 
have been had they been a letter 
of Shakespeare’s. 

Bel. We were speaking of little 
meannesses, and agreeing that 
everybody had them. They curi- 
ously lie in some minds close be- 
side great generosities. I have 
known people who would bestow 
a thousand pounds on a public 
charity, and yet grudge and 
cheapen the wages of their washer- 
women. I have known -others 
ready to make a liberal] present to 
a friend, who would stop to haggle 
over the five per cent discount for 
ready money ; not out of miserli- 
ness either. If five per cent or 
twenty per cent had been added 
to the original cost, they would 
not have considered it a moment. 
But so trifling and miserly a mean- 
ness as that which I saw related 
of Turner, the landscape-painter, 
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the other day, is rarer and more 
astonishing. The story is told by 
Charles Julian Young in his jour- 
nal, and is as follows: Mr Leader, 
the father of the former M.P. for 
Westminster, had -commissioned 
Turner to paint him a picture on 
a given subject, and the price was 
fixed at three thousand guineas. 
Turner himself brought the picture 
when it was finished to the house, 
and Mr Leader gave him a cheque 
for the three thousand guineas ; 
on which Turner reminded him 
that there was still 3s. 6d. due to 
him for the hackney-coach in which 
he had brought the picture to 
Putney. 

Mal. That is scarcely credible, 
and yet itis probably true. Turner 
was a great miser, though at times 
he could be very generous. Artists 
are, as a rule, think, generous 
as well as extravagant ; but there 
are some striking exceptions. Nol- 
lekins, for instance, was a notorious 
miser. (Do you remember, by the 
way, our friend who described his 
cat in the same terms, as “a great 
miser,” meaning mouser?) He was 
as bad almost as Ellsworth, living 
in the meanest and wretchedest 
way, and denying himself the al- 
most absolute necessities of life. 
Yet he died, it is said, worth 
nearly £400,000. What can be 
the pleasure of this? 

Bel. Chi sa? It is quite unin- 
telligible to me, and all the more 
unintelligible in these days of paper 
money. While one’s money was 
all in chinking and glittering gold, 
there might have been a material 
pleasure in gloating over it, and 
handling it, and hearing it ring. 
It was something positive, and 
real, and tangible; but to have it 
only in printed paper—or worse, 
laid away in a bank or invested in 
shares, with only a record of it in 
an account-book—this is even more 
inexplicable. But however it be, 
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no man has ever enpugh if he is 
rich, and, generally speaking, the 
poor are the generous in this world. 
Some people have a pride in leav- 
ing behind them a great sum of 
money, and no really wealthy man 
gets anything like its true value 
out of his fortune. 

Mal. Some wealthy persons seem 
to get what is to me a quite un- 
intelligible pleasure out of the 
thought that they will be able to 
surprise the world, on their death, 
by the unsuspected amount of the 
fortune they leave, and that on 
Change some such conversation as 
this will take placa: “ Have you 
heard that old B. is dead, and has 
left—what do you think t—now 
guess.” ‘* Well, £100,000.” “No, 


no — £400,000. Think of it— 
£400,000! Who would have 
thought it?” ‘No! impossible!” 


“T assure you it’s a fact.” 

Bel. Do you remember that other 
old B., who was so rich, and who 
died the other day ; and this con- 
versation occurred about him : “So 
old B. is dead at last. He must 
have left a pot of money. Have 
you an idea what he left?” “Oh 
yes—Lverything /” 

Mal. Precisely — everything ! 
All his life had been given to 
making money that never made 
him happy, and did no good to 
the world, and when he died he 
left behind him simply everything. 

Bel. Who was it—some very 
rich man why was buyiny some 
cigars one day. When the trades- 
man offered him some of an extra 
quality, and very expensive, “Oh 
no,” he said, “I cannot afford to 
smoke such costly cigars.” “ But 
these are the same cigars that we 
supply to your son.” “Ah, that 
may be,” was his answer. “ But 
he may be able to afford them. 
He has a rich father; I have not.” 

Mal. I should have a fancy, 
were I rich, and with overflowing 
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pockets, to give great personal gifts 
to friends, or even to strangers who 
were in need. It would be a de- 
light to me to say—Here are one 
thousand, ten thousand pounds. 
Take them, and be happy ; and it 
would be ample reward to me to 
see them happy. Think of being 
able to go into Jones’s house, 
knowing that he is torn to pieces 
with trying to make the two ends 
meet, and saying—There are ten 
thousand pounds; be happy, and 
let us all be happy together. 
Think of Mrs Jones’s look! Would 
not that be pay enough? I should 
not like so much to dole out small 
sums at intervals to repair losses or 
pay debts. That is like mending 
or patching old clothes. But I 
should like best to set persons 
straight up on their feet ; give 
them an entire new suit of for- 
tune, and make them feel rich at 
once. That is my notion. Giving 
to public charities does not tempt 
me. There is no personality in 
them. I like persons, but not 
masses, Besides, public charities 
half the time are great mistakes. 

Bel. Yes; and sometimes pri- 
vate charities are equally so. One 
naturally expects gratitude for 
generous services rendered, but 
somehow it seems to me that in 
most caseg gratitude for past 
favours is a good deal mixed up 
with the anticipation and hope of 
future favours ; and that one act 
of generosity is considered as a 
pledge and promise .of others to 
come. 

Mal. But, at all events, private 
charities do not seek the remunera- 
tion of public applause. I am un- 
charitable enough to believe that 
it is precisely this public applause 
which is but too often the spur to 
many a public charity. For my 
own part I cannot help feeling more 
admiration for secret, spontaneous, 
unexpected, and even odd private 


charities, which seek no reward 
and hide out of sight, than for 
those which are made with a great 
flourish before the world. For in- 
stance, there was B., whoin crossing 
the English Ohannel fell -in with 
a lonely old lady, whom he had 
never seen, and out of pure kind- 
ness of heart he helped her to a 
seat and paid her a number of 
little attentions, to make her com- 
fortable, and finally, on arrival, 
called a cab, put her into it, and 
said good-bye; and shortly after- 
wards the old lady died, and to 
the astonishment of B., she left 
him all her money! Now that is 
what I call a dear old lady, and I 
have never failed since then to be 
polite and attentive to every old 
lady I meet in my travels. Then, 
again, there was the artist whom 
I knew in Florence years ago, who 
was struggling along through ad- 
versity, with no orders, and no 
hope of any, when one day a 
notary comes into his studio and 
informs him that an old gentleman 
opposite—an Englishman, of course 
—has just died and left him his 
entire fortune. “But I didn’t 
know him ; it must be a mistake,” 
said A. “But he knew you, and 
it is no mistake,” said the notary ; 
“and though he never spoke to 
you, he used to watch you, and 
he informed himself about you, 
and then mdde his will in your 
favour, and I am come to an- 
nounce the fact to you.” I need 
not say that from that day for- 
ward he had more orders than he 
could execute. But this is the 
way of the world. Still another 
person I know whose ancestor ob- 
tained a fortune from an utter 
stranger simply by opening his 
pew-door to him and giving him 
aseat. The stranger had entered 
the church, and was rather em- 
barrassed where to go. The cold 
Christian shoulder was turned on 
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him as he went down the aisle, 
until this gentleman, observing his 
shyness, rose, opened his pew, and 
motioned him to take a place in 
it. The stranger thanked him on 
leaving the church after service, 
informed himself of his name by 
the hymn-book, went home, and 
left him a fortune by his will. 

Bel. And served him right. But 
I know a better story than that— 
where Fortune played a wicked 
trick on a beautiful woman. She 
was in the theatre one evening 
with a friend, and the two ladies 
sat opposite each other in the 
front seats of the box. It so hap- 
pened that an eccentric gentleman, 
who was in the pit below, saw her, 
was greatly struck with her grace 
and beauty, and, after gazing at 
her for some time, turned to his 
next neighbour, and asked if he 
could tell him the name of the 
lady in box 10, or whatever the 
number wes. His _ neighbour, 
thinking he referred to the other 
lady, who owned the box, gave 
that lady’s name instead of hers. 
The gentleman wrote it down in 
his note-book, and said no more, 
but went home and made a codicil 
to his will, leaving a fortune, as 
he supposed, to her, and giving his 
reasons for so doing ; but unfortu- 
nately he inserted the name of the 
other lady, thinking it hers, and 
the fortune went té the wrong 
person. 

Mal. And I suppose the friend 
gave her up the fortune ? 

Bel. Oh, you do! Well, you 
are ingenuous. She took quite a 
different view of the matter, and 
declined to believe that he intend- 
ed to do otherwise than he did do 
—and that is, to leave the fortum 
to her. Why should he leave a 
fortune to one rather than to the 
other? Both were strangers to 
him. 

Mal. The old gentleman,—I sup- 
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pose he must have been an old 
gentleman—young gentlemen don’t 
do such things,—must always have 
carried about with him a sort of 
covert amused sense of the joke 
he was playing, and laughed to 
himself over the astonishment that 
his will would create. I think I 
can quite understand the secret 
fun that he must have had out of 
it—something like having a hidden 
jack-in-the-box in one’s pocket for 
the children at home. 

Bel, It is always well to be beau- 
tiful if one can; and if one has not 
beauty, good manners and kindli- 
ness of acts are always in one’s 
power. We lose nothing by being 
friendly, and we gain so much. 
Some persons seem to pride them- 
selves on brusquerie and what they 
call frankness — which is often 
but another name for coarseness 
and inconsiderateness. A pleasant 
word may breed a happy feeling, 
and a cold word chill a tender sen- 
timent. Truth is a great virtue ; 
but love is a greater. Those peo- 
ple who are always telling you 
what they call the truth, are gen- 
erally very offensive, and they 
rarely do you any good. 

Mal. You remind me of old Mrs 
M and our friend H——. 
After making a very rude and dis- 
agreeable speech to him, when he 
was first presented to her, she 
added, as a sort of excuse; ‘‘ You 
see, I am a downright person ; and 
I must speak the trath.” ‘Oh, 
well,” he answered, “I, on the 
contrary, am a very uprighé person ; 
so it does not matter much.” 

Bel. T should have liked to see 
her face when this was said. 

Mal. What a strange thing 
chance is! what wonderful things 
are born of pure accident! How 
near we come to happiness, how 
close we touch to fortune, without 
knowing it! How nearly we graze 
Death, and are all the while per- 
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fectly unconscious of the danger! 
Like vessels at sea, we often pass 
each other blindly in the darkness 
of night, unknowing that a foot 
more or less might have carried 
both to destruction—or a foot 
more or less have brought us glad 
tidings and friendly salutations. 
Had we happened to have met such 
or such persons, what a change it 
might have made in life! Had 
we spoken a word that was on our 
lips or in our ‘heart, how different 
all might have been! Ah! the 
might have beens! how sad they 
are ! 

Bel. Society is a strangely shui- 
fled pack of cards, and a perfect 
hand is nearly impossible. t us 
thank God if we get any of the 
honours and a few of the trumps. 

Mal. Having the trumps is a 
matter of chance, ‘but being a 
trump is always in our power. 
Whatever are our cards, it is our 
own fault if we do not play them 
well. 

Bel. Not always. There is such 
a thing as luck. I worship the 
Bona Dea! Without her all our 
efforts are useless. ‘It is easy 
enough to be good as long as you 
are happy. The difficulty is to be 
good when you are irritable and 
unfortunate. It is easy enough to 
drive by day over a good road so 
as to be pretty sure, with skill, 
to avoid accidents; but in a dark 
night, amid pitfalls and broken 
hedges and earth-slides, with all 
your skill it is nearly impossible 
not to come to grief. 

Mal. We all pray for good luck, 
I suppose, and believe in it ; and 
yet good fortune often hardens the 
heart. The rich are not generally 
the generous in this world. 

Bel. There is no apple without 
its speck, and the fairer the fruit 
the more conspicuous is the defect. 
We expect the rich to be gener- 
ous, the pious to be loving, and 


the Christian to be forgiving! But 
the specks of bigotry and intoler- 
ance are generally rather large on 
the professed Christian, and the 
crimes committed in the name of 
religion are the most cruel in his- 
tory. True piety is a great grace, 
but the “ unco pious ” are generally 
hard and intolerant. 

Mal. A friend of mine who was 
giving a large dinner, once called 
on old T., the negro caterer, 
to arrange the dinner and take 
the trouble off her hands. “ Yes, 
ma'am,” said old T., “I'll look out 
for it all; but fust I want to 
know who de company is. Is 
there any clergymen and them kind 
a-comin’?” ‘ Certainly,” said my 
friend; ‘‘ but why do you ask such 
a question?” ‘QOh,” says old T., 
‘if they’s clergymen and that 
sort comin’, you must get more to 
eat and drink. Them pious eats 
tremendous !” 

Bel. Oh, Tartuffe is not dead 
yet. We all of us have our pet 
vices, and our pet meannesses, and 
our pet indulgences. There is a 
speck of Tartuffe in every one. 
But to go back to what we were 
saying a little while ago of little 
special trivial meannesses, such as 
preserving strings and scraps of 
paper, and all the brood that 
“waste not, want not” engenders, 
and Miss Edgeworth recommends in 
one of her delightful stories— Miss 
Bronté, you remember, wrote those 
wonderful novels of hers on tue 
backs of old letters and scraps of 
paper, and Pope had the same 
peculiarity. Longfellow also wrote 
the Psalm of Life on the back of 
an old letter. 

Mul. Oh, that was not from 
meanness, and I sympathise with 
her entirely. A great blank sheet 
of white paper alarms me ; and as 
for writing freely in a beautifully 
bound book, I cannot do it. A 
fair white sheet of fine pressed 
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paper seems to demand of you a 
certain deliberation and caution, 
and engenders a certain formality 
of style and precision of expres- 
sion; while on a scrap of paper one 
may give vent to one’s thoughts, 
and let them flow as they come. 
I cannot divest myself of a feeling 
that I must put on company liter- 


‘ ary manners when the white sheet 


is before me. It seems to expect 
and exact them, and to scrawl upon 
it seems to be bad manners, With 
the old back of a letter one is in 
one’s slippers ; one may be foolish, 
and familiar, and natural. It is 
the same about drawing with me. 
I like to draw on accidental pieces 
of paper, and not to have everything 
trim, and exact, and requiring. 
I repeat, the root of this feeling is 
meanness. It troubles me when I 
see anybody carelessly seize a sheet 
of paper to scribble on, or make 
calculations on, and then throw it 
away as if it were of no conse- 
quence. And when I am asked 
to write in an album, I feel as con- 
scious and unnatural as if I were 
going to sit for my photograph. 

Bel. You know X. Well, 
the other day a friend met him, 
and was so struck by a certain 
unnaturalness of look, expression, 
and bearing, that he said, “Is 
there anything the matter with 
you?” “Qh no,” was the answer ; 
“T am only going to have my 
photograph taken !” 

Mal. Under such an infliction 
as that, how can one be natural 
and unaffected ? 

Bel. It is almost as trying as 
being called upon suddenly to 
make an after-dinner speech, which 
is the most fearful imposition that 
can be laid on man. 

Mal. Ah, that is perfectly stul- 
tifying! When one krows that 
this horrible trick is to be played 
upon one, existence is miserable 
until it is over. How grimly one 
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smiles and pretends to. be at his 
ease, and jerks out spasmodic talk: 
at intervals. and then falls bayk 
into himself, and roams up and 
down the empty chambers of his 
brain in search of an idea, or goes 
over and over in his memory the 
phrases he has shaped, and which 
keep eluding the grasp! It is like 
the hour before being hung. How 
he envies the friend at his side 
who has gone through the ordeal, 
and smiles now after it is over; or 


‘who is not to be called upon ! 


Bel. Ay, but there are some per- 
sons whose greatest pleasure is in 
making speeches, who are only 
happy when they are on their feet 
uttering platitudes in a pompous 
voice, and expecting, nay demand- 
ing, applause for stale jokes and 
inevitable puns. 

Mul. What bores such people 
are! Or is it becaus> we envy 
their facility that we hate them so ? 

Bel. Is there any engine of so- 
cial oppression more terrible than 
speechifying? When shall we 
abolish it? We used to let a man 
off with a toast, a sentiment, or a 
song—but nous avons changé tout 
cela. There was something very 
absurd in the old sentiments which 
used to be given—the Joseph Sur- 
face sentiments which so pleased 
our grandfathers, But even these 
were better than our modern 
speechifying. They were at all 
events short, and one could prepare 
them and commit them to memory, 
so as to have them ready for any 
occasion. 

Mal, We were talking the other 
day about the artificial jargon of 
poets at the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the pres-, 
ent, and priding ourselves on our 
superiority. But this morning I. 
met with a poem, cited with appro-: 
bation in a leading newspaper of: 
England, which I think in its way, 
though different in style, is quite 
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worthy of anything our grand- 


fathers ever wrote. Listen, and 


see if you can make anything out 
of these lines— 


‘* Tt was a place so dreamy brown, 
Pensive with sheep-bells under the 


down, 
Scent dreamy: wild with a windy 
crown.” 


ese were said to be “decidedly 
pleasing.” 

‘Bel. Well, are they not? 

Mal. Yes, very pleasing; but 
do they mean anything? What is 
a “scent dreamy wild with a windy 
crown ” 4 

Bel. Chi lo sa? Something 
very charming undoubtedly. But 
why “windy crown”? 

Mal. Oh! “windy” is a fa- 
vourite word with some of our 
modern poets. What is meant by 
it sometimes I do not precisely 
know. I only know that some 
of the poems in which it occurs 
are admirably characterised by the 
word, 

Bel. What do you think of this? 
“Saddle-fast in a good ship it 
is good sport to flatter the mane 
of the huge destrier Oceanus.” 

Mal. I shall introduce it into my 
next after-dinner speech on board 
ship. It is a great deal better 
than your quotation from John- 
son—“ Let observation with ex- 
tensive view.” It is in what you 
may call a grand swelling style. 
But where did you find it? 

Bel. No matter where; it oc- 
curs in the pages of an author of 
talent of the present day. I will 
not give you his name. 

Mal. You invented it. 

Bel. I did not. I could pick 


you out a good many nearly as 

from the same author, but 
this struck me as being what is 
called nowadays “a gem.” [ 
wish to give it an appropriate 
setting. 
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Mal, Why “ destrier” ? 

Bel. There is nothing sd fitie in 
English. 

Mal. We are not only getting 
into the habit of using French 
words, but also of translating 
French phrases into our English : 
for instance, there is scarcely a 
paper I take up which does not 
inform us that something has been 
“ definitively arranged ’’—meaning, 
of course, “definitely” or “tinally” 
settled ; or that something “ goes 


without saying” — where it goes 
we are not told. 
Bel. Yes. And we now never 


say anything—we intimate it. Mr 
Jones boldly says toSmith at supper 
—“ If you say that again, I’ll knock 
you down.” But the newspapers 
report that he intimated an in- 
tention to prostrate his opponent. 
Jones also adds that Smith is a 
blackguard and a rascal. Smith’s 
friend says that “ Jones alluded to 
him as not being honourable in 
his conduct.” Brown, wishing to 
know who began this, asks, “ By 
whom was this initiated?” Smith’s 
friend replies that it was initiated 
by Jones, and that the controversy 
lasted the balance of the night, 
and was then definitively settled 
by an apology. Brown then asks 
where the parties are “ stopping ” 
now — meaning to ask where the 
two persons are staying, for no- 
body now stays in a place, he 
“stops”; and Smith’s friend “ inti- 
mates” that it has “transpired” that 
they are in Green’s hotel, and that 
Smith has “extended an invita- 
tion ” to Jones to dinner, and that 
thus the “ difficulty ” has been 
“definitively arranged.” But in 
the newspaper account of it the 
writer says, “ An outrage which at 
first sight seems almost incredible, 
has just been ventilated by special 
inquiry.” 

Mal. No; that last is impos- 
sible. 
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Bel. I quote it exactly from a 
paper of to-day. 

Mal. This is too bad. Well, I 
know not whether it is worse than 
the euphuism of some modern 
authors. Everything now is “ su- 
preme” with certain writers. It 
is a “supreme” day; a “supreme” 
satisfaction ; a “supreme” poem. 
I read the other day a critique of 
some pictures in which it was said 
that “the preciousness of these ex- 
amples is not alone in the design 
or other more finely intellectual 
elements, but in the gorgeous super- 
lative technique.” And speaking 
of one picture, it is described as 
having “ full-formed lips, purplish 
now, but ruddy formerly, and once 
moulded by potentialities of pas- 
sion,” and as being “a_ tran- 
scendent success.” 

Bel. Nothing happens or oc- 
curs now—it “transpires.” “ A 
number of cases ” I read the other 
day “had transpired,” and all I 
can say is that I hope they feel 
better after transpiring. We now 
inaugurate everything that we do 
not initiate, apparently without 
the least idea of what the words 
really mean. We commence, but 
we rarely begin. We give ovations 
to persons, not meaninf* rotten 
eggs. We “open up” everything ; 
but why up? Soon we shall open 
up a door, or house. “To the gen- 
eral reader this volume,” we are 
told by a late writer in what is 
called a “prominent” English 
newspaper or journal, will open up 
a storehouse of new ideas.” A 
newspaper is called an “issue,” 
and I wish sometimes it could be 
healed. “Notably” is constantly 
used for “for instance ”—every- 
thing is a “note” of something, 
whether the note is do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, or la, is not said. Then we 
have “recitals” of music on a 
pianoforte, and next, I suppose, 
we shall play pictures on a can- 
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vas. “Trouble” is also used in a 
new way. “Do not trouble about 
it.” Trouble whom, or trouble 
what? The best writers in Eng 
land also say “different to,” in- 
stead of “different from.” We 
“endorse” everything. ‘ There 
is no need,” says a late writer, 
‘to endorse the fancy that Shake- 
speare may have been a law clerk.” 
Think of endorsing a fancy ! 

‘Mal. I find also in many modern 
English books the vulgarism of 
“ whatever” and “ wherever” used 
for “what” and “where”; as, 
“wherever is he going?” “ what- 
ever is he doing?”—for “ where 
is he going?” and “what is he 
doing?” Oan anything be more 
vulgar ? 

Bel. It is senseless as well as 
vulgar. I am sorry, too, to see 
that the improper American use 
of the word “ quite” is now com- 
ing into vogue in England. Mr 
Henry Kingsley, for instance, says 
in his novel of ‘ The Harveys,’ “1 
had been quite a long time at 
school, and had never once asked 
him to come to our dingy house.” 
What is quite a long time? Quite 
means entirely—completely. What 
is completely or entirely a long 
time ? 

Mal. They have not in England 
gone so far as to accept the phrase 
of “quite a number of persons ” 
which I see in every Amefican 
newspaper and book. What is 
quite a number? Is not one 
number as much of a number as 
another ? 

Bel. Also the Americans have 
entirely altered the meaning of the 
word. When they say, for in- 
stance, that any one is quite well, 
they mean he is not quite or en- 
tirely well, but only tolerably well. 

Mal. One of the oddest phrases 
used in America, and one which 
is not justified by the usage of 
the best writers of English, is— 
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“TI don’t feel like going or doing 
something,” for I don’t feel in- 
clined to go or do something. 
You may feel like a thing or a 
person, but how can you feel like 
an action? You may feel like a 
fool, or an ass, or a stick, possibly ; 
but how can you feel like a doing 
or a going ? 

Bel. It is, nevertheless, univer- 
sal in America. 

Mal. I remember being startled 
by what struck me as an extraor- 
dinary and ludicrous use of this 
phrase. I had just arrived in 
America, and was taking my 
breakfast in the breakfast - room 
of the hotel, when a pretty woman 
came in with a little child, and 
seated herself near me. The child 
had no appetite, and refused, in a 
whining voice, everything that was 
offered to it. The mother appa- 
rently was disturbed by this, and 
at last relapsed into silence for 
a few minutes. Then suddenly 
she turned to the child, and said, 
“Well, don’t you feel like beef- 
steak ?” 

Bel. Feel like beefsteak! That 
was good. It is better than the 
singular epithet I once heard an 
American lady apply to a fish at 
a table dWhite. When it was 
placed on the table, she furned 
to her husband, and exclaimed, 
“What an elegant fish!” 

Mal. Odder still is the Ameri- 
can use of love for like. They 
love beef and potatoes; and they 
like their friends. 

Bel. I beg your pardon. They 
“perfectly love” beef, I admit, 
but persotis are “perfectly sweet 
and lovely” too. Think of a 
“ perfectly sweet and lovely ” man, 
or a man who, besides being “ per- 
fectly fascinating,” is also “ just 
as sweet and lovely as he can be ;” 
and I know not how many times 
I have heard that phrase. 

Mal. Do you mean to suggest 


that the Americans have not a 
right to use the English language 
as they choose ? 

Bel. If I dared to do so, I 
should. But I don’t dare to do 
this; I have been so often abused 
for such a suggestion. 

Mal. The Americans are a gront 
people, sir. Do you know thero 
are over fifty millions of persons 
in America? 

Bel. Yes, I’ve heard all that; 
and I “perfectly love” them all. 
But if my dearest friend has a 
wart on his nosé, I can’t help 
seeing it. 

Mai. But you need not men- 
tion it. 

Bel. No, because_he can’t get 
rid of it; but he can rid himself 
of bad grammar, and bad English, 
and bad spelling. 

Mal. Well, the English use as 
much slang as the Americans. 

Bel. Suppose they do; what 
then? Are they not to be re- 
proved for it? or do they answer 
that they have a right to do as 
they please with their languaye, 
since it is theirs? No; the Eng- 
lish language belongs to neither 
Americans nor English to abuse 
and maltreat. It is the noblest 
of all languages, in my opinion ; 
the richest, the freest, the most 
ductile; and it is painful to see 
it so abused as it often is in both 
countries. 

Mal. You cannot expect a lan- 
guage not to grow and to change, 
unless it is a dead language. 

Bel. I wish it to grow, but not 
to be corrupted and tampered 
with. No other peoples play such 
pranks with their language as we 
do. The French and Italians, for 
instance, jealously protect theirs 
from the invasions of ignorance 
and vulgarity, and study to keep 
them in their perfection; but we 
open our doors, and let in tramps 
from anywhere. The literary class 
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formerly was small and select, 
Nowadays everybody writes and 
prints. At the close of the last 
century, the distinction between 
writing and speaking was very 
great, and the literary style for 
the most part was conscious, arti- 
ficial, and laboured. Now we have 
gone to the opposite extreme of 
carelessness, and phrases which 
scarcely can be tolerated even 
in speech are thought worthy of 
print. We mistake slip-shod 
for ease, and the English lan- 
guage is losing its vigour and 
idiomatic form under the influ- 
ence of daily scribblers. Foreign 
adventurers are freely admitted 
into the best company. Foreign 
idioms and slang are accopted and 
adopted to the exclusion of the 
staid graces of the old English 
tongue. In protest against this 
tendency, Euphuism has come 
forward with cs many bows and 
grimaces and elaborations, as Osric 
when he conveyed the challenge 
to Hamlet. This new school of 
overfine elaboration in England, 
is to my mind as bad as the care- 
less commonness of America. I 
do not refer to the American 
authors, whe really strive in their 
writings to avoid the carelessness 
so generally shown by their 
countrymen in speech, and who 
not only aim at correctness and 
style, but often succeed, in attain- 
ing it. Some of the American 
writers, indeed, may be held up 
as models of pure English style. 
But why should they not’speak as 
well as they write? 

Mal. Oh! we speak the lan- 
guage we constantly hear—and 
of course gvery one writes more 
carefully than he speaks. We 
catch phrases, expressions, inton- 
ations, utterances, without our 
will, unconsciously, as we do the 
scarlet fever and measles. It is 
impossible to resist it, But when 
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we write we express ourselves 
more deliberately and consciously. 
But I agree with you in what you 
were saying of the new Euphuistic 
school of England. When I read 
that a poet is not, “as the popular 
notion tends too much to suppos- 
ing, a mere vague idealist,” when 
he has “no indeterminate mag- 
nitudes of the natural world to 
spatiate in,” I feel as if the au- 
thor had put on over his slip- 
shod rags some of the cast-off 
finery of Lyly’s wardrobe, that 
we of this age, as well-as Shake- 
speare, only laugh at. 

Bel. Art has to suffer from the 
fantastic diction of this school of 
co-called cesthetical writing more 
than any other subject. When I 
read of the “ sustained treble of a 
Limoges plate,” I seem to be in a 
limbo of languages where nothing 
is real, and only ghosts of ideas 
are fluttering about me. It is, as 
Holofernes says, “Too picked, too 
spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate, as I may 
call it.” 

Mal. “A most singular and 
choice epithet.” 

Bel. Go on. “They draw out 
the thread of their verbosity finer 
than the staple of their argument.” 
Go on. 

Mal. “They seem to nave been 
at a general feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps.” 

Bel, Let us, however, take care 
what we say, and let no one hear 
us, or “we shall be infamonized 
among potentates.” As for my- 
self, I point at no one in particu- 
lar. (‘God beware,” as my Ger- 
man friend said.) Far be it from 
me to do such wrong. “I have 
seen the day of wrong through 
the little hole of discretion, and 
will right myself like a soldier.” 
But enough of Don Armado; 
and I fear I sin myself in the 
way of swelling I can strut 
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on occasion with the best of 
them. 

Mal. In the English pulpit a 
peculiar sacredness seems to attach 
itself to certain methods of pro- 
nunciation which are never heard 
in common speech. To have sin- 
néd and er-réd seems to be more 
terrible than shortly to have sinned 
and erred ; and the Charrch to be 
something more sacred than the 
Church. Why is this affectation 
of pronouncing all the perfect par- 
ticiples as dissyllables, with such 
emphasis ? 

Bel, “ They somewhat affect the 
letter because it argues piety,” 
with Holofernes. 

Mal. A’ certain set is now ctriv- 
ing to introduce a radical change 
in spelling, so as to conform the 
spelling to the pronunciation. 
Where would there be a limit to 
this were it admitted? Would it 
not be better to try to pronounce 
as we spell? At least it would 
be more practicable. The fact is, 


- that we begin by mispronouncing, 


and end by misspelling. For in- 
stance, the final syllables of all 
words ending in stn or tion we 
now pronounce as if they were 
written shun or shon, Shall we 
alter the spelling of all these 
words? Shall we writo passion, 
pashon, and knock the ¢ out of 
fashion? Formerly all these final 
syllables in ion were pronounced 
and emphasised ; so was the 7 in 
such words as should and would. 
Shall we leave the 7 out now 
because we have ceased to pro- 
nounce it? But it is useless to 
instance particular words, — the 
whole English language as a writ- 
ten language would disappear. I 
cannot say that Dr Noah Web- 
ster’s changes approve themselves 
to my mind. Why honor and 
favor? These words were not 
brought into English: from the 
Latin. but from the Norman. and 


they were not only spelled honowr 
and favour, but the stress of the 
accent was on the final syllable 
in the early poets. Besides; the 
eye of the reader ought to be 
pleased as well as the ear ; and to 
my eye there is greater grace in 
favour than in favor, which to the 
eye is hard and ancient. Again, 
we do not so pronounce the word. 
If we follow pronunciation, we 
should strike out the o and not 
the uw, or leave out the / and spell 
it onner or onwr. How does that 
look? Allits ancestry is gone, all 
its glory is departed. Why not 
also spell courtesy, curtesy ? 

Bel, Why not? 

Mal, Because all its courtesy is 
gone to the eye, and itgis curt in- 
stead of courtly. Why theater? 
Have we gained anything by trans- 
posing the ¢ and the + ? 

Bel. What would you do with 
the terminations in owgh ? 

Mal. Let them alone. It is in 
no human power, without over- 
throwing and ruining the lan- 
guage, to spell English as it is 
pronounced. We know how to 
pronounce it, and that is enough. 
I don’t care how difficult English 
is to foreigners or children,—it 
was not made for them: As for 
those words in ough, about which 
such a point is made, they were 
all rightly spelled according to the 
old pronunciation, and were all 
guttural in Chaucer’s time. Let 
these words alone—they have a 
history ; or, if you will change, 
change Your pronunciation. I 
find mould now almost univer- 
sally. spelled mold in America, 
and nothing irritates me more. 
And why is this? Because, for- 
sooth, we so write gold and hold, 
&e., as if they properly should 
have the same pronunciation. 
Surely they should not. Gold is 
short ; mowld is long. You hear 
the w, or ought to hear it, in the 
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latter, but certainly not in the 
former. ‘Let us try tv pronounce 
both words properly: und the dif- 
fere1uce is at once felt. If we do 
uot feel it, we either mispronounce, 
or our ear is very far from fine. 
But T suppose persous who pro- 
nouuce Boston as if it were spelled 
Baust’n, would scarcely heed the 
difference. You see 1 spare you 
the derivation and ancestry of 
the word, though that is enough 
to me. 

Bel Tf we are to change the 
spelliug, let us take back some of 
the old. There are words that T 
should like to see changed. For 
instance, messuger seems to me far 
better and more accurate than mes- 
senger, and pussager than passenger, 
and parlament or parlement than 
parliament. What business has the 
2 in this last word? It exists in 
no cther language, and is not pro- 
nounced in ours, and, besides, is 2 
modern misspelling. Messuge and 
passage naturally make messuger 
and passager, and are so spelled 
by Chaucer. The en was substi- 
tuted for the a at a later period 
by the new spellers, who igno- 
rantly thought they were doing 
good work. So also, I think, 
we should spell victwaller, vitailler. 
We so pronounce it, and Chaucer 
so wrote it. So, too, I should like 
to take back some of the old words 
which we have lost, such as yay- 
lard, which corresponds to the 
French gaillard,—you remember 
Chaucer’s Prentice in the Coke’s 
Tale—“ Gaylard he was as gold- 
fynch in the schaine,”—and camois 
for hooked. So yometh seems to 
me far better than hiccups or 
hiccoughs. Then, again, it seems 
to me a great pity to have lost 
such plural forms as eyen for eyes. 
We still say oxen, not oxes. Sil- 
vern, too, is better than silver, not 
only for sound’s sake, but as dis- 
tinguishing the adjective from the 
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substantive. We have brazen, 
golden, wny uot silvern? One of 
the defects of our language is 
its excess of sibilants, and the 
plurals in en please my ear and 
eye. Would “ dearly beloved 
brothers” sound as well as 
“brethren”? For instance — 


‘‘ With camoix nose aud eyeu grey us 
glass.” 


So, ton, [ confess to liking with- 
outen better than without, and 
asken in the plural instead of ask, 
—perhaps hecause they are asso- 
ciated in my wind with that 
pathetic and exquisite pussage of 
the Knight’s Tale in Chaucer— 


** What askev men to have 
Now with his love, now iu his coldé 
grave 4 
Alone, withouten any companie,” 


Ual. What au exquisite passage 
that is! Indeed, what an exyui- 
site poew the whole of the Kuights % 
Ta le is ! How fresh, how vigurous, 
how living, how pathetic! What 
a, wonderful description that is of 
the forest! One actually ‘seems 
to see it, it is described with such 
vividness. What sharp clear pic- 
tures he paints with a touch! No 
one can approach Chaucer in the 
intensity and truth of some of his 
lines, as, for instance— 


‘The smiler with the knife nnder his 
cloak.” 


The smiler!—what a touch | 
Again— 


‘The colcé death, with mouth gaping 
upright.” 


Is that not grim enough? Or try 
him at landscape. Remember the 
picture painted on the wall— 


‘First on the wall was painted a 
foréste, 
In which there dwelléd neither man 
nor besté, 
With knotty, ‘knarry, barren treés olde, 
F 
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Of stubh@s sharp and hideous to be- 
holde: ‘ e 

In which there ran a romble and a 
swough, 

As though a storm shuld bresten every 
hough.” 


Truly he might say— 


“All fall of chirking was that sorry 
place.” 


Bel. But take, since we . are 
quoting, again, that beautiful 
morning scene of his in the same 
poem. Oan anything be fresher 
and more beautiful ?— 


** The besy larke, the messager of day, 

Saliieth in hire song the morwe gray ; 

And firy Phebus riseth up so bright 

Thut all the orient luugheth of the sight, 

Aud witb his stremés dryeth in the 
greves, 

The silver dropés hanging on the 
leaves. 

And Arcite, that is in the court ry4l, 

With Theseus, his squiér principél, 

Is risen, and looketh on the merry 


_, day; 
Aod for to down his dbservance to 
May, 


Remembriug ov the poynt of his 


; desire, 

Me on his courser aterting us the fire, 

Ia ridden to the fieklés him to playe 

Out of the court, were it a mile or 
twéye.” 


There is nothing like that in all 
English verse. The quaintness, 
the simplicity, the directness, the 
freshness, the feeling for nature, 
the grace, are quite unapproach- 
able. I wish J could go on quoting 
Chaucer, but there would never be 
an end, and J might as well leave 
off. How did he manage in his 
old age to keep such perfect youth 
aud heartiness? One never feels 
as if he were old. The heart 
springs up and sings in every line. 
His guiety is irrepressible. The 
workl is always young to him. 
His humour is so sly and sharp: 
his pathos so tender and refined ; 


his gladness so pulsihg and con- 
tagious ; his romance so chival- 
rous ; his synipathies so large—that 
he carries one away with him at 
his “own sweet will.” Yet I hear 
many persons say they cannot read 
him. His quaint spelling disturbs 
them, and they find his verses 
halting and anfinished. 

Mal. His verses halting! I 
know no poet whose verse is to 
me more charming, more full of 
exquisite cadence and variety. He 
prided himself on the exactness of 
his feet and measure. One must 
know, to be sure, how to read and 
accent it~-lut that is learned with 
so little trouble ; and when one has 
caught the inflections, the rhythm 
is beautiful. Besides, its very 
quaintuess lends it a certain charm 
to me. How terribly he loses in 
Dryden’s transcripts !—all the soul 
and heart is gone. Take, for in- 
stance, at a little greater length, 
the passage you were quoting a 
minute or two ago from the 
Knight's Tale :— 


** Alas the woe! alas the peines 
stronge, 

That I for you have suffered, and so 
lounge ! 

Alas the deth ! alas mine Emelie ! 

Alas departing of ow compagnie ! 

Alas, mive hertis quene! alas, my 
wife ! 

Mine hertis ladie, euder of my life ! 

What is this world? what axen men 
to have? 

Now with his love, now in his cnlde 
grave 

Alone, withouten any compagnie, 

Farewell, my swete, farewell, mihe 
Ewilie, 

Aud softe take me iv yow armes 
tway, 

For love of God. and herkeneth what 
I say.” 


Now, see how Dryden ruins this 
simple and pathetic passage :— 


‘This I may say, I only grieve to die 
Because I lose my charming Emilie : 
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To die, when Heaven had put yon in 
my power : 

Fate could not choose a more malicious 
hour ! 

What greater curse could envious For- 
tune give, 

Than just to die, when I hegan to live ! 

Vain men, how vanishing a bliss we 

¢ crave, 

Now warm in love, now withering in 
the grave ! 

Never, O never more to see the sun ! 

Still dark, in a damp vault, and still 
alone ! 

This fate is common;’but I lose my 
breath 

Near bliss; and, yet, not bléss’d before 
my death. 

Farewell; but take me dying in your 
arms, 

Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms.” 


Bel. There is a delightful volume 
containing several of his Oanter- 
bury Tales,. admirably rendered 
into modern * ‘English by Words- 
worth, Mrs Browning, Leigh Hunt, 
Richard Horne, and others, in which 
they have endeavoured to change 
as little as possible his very words. 
But still their renderings have not 
the charm of the original, and in 
some cases I cannot but think they 
have unnecessarily altered him to 
suit modern ears and tastes. With 
a little accentuation in the print 
ing, and change of the spelling, it 
seems to me that he ought to be 
quite intelligible to every one. Still, 
there are no other renderings of 
his poems to be compared to these ; 
and they are made with true poetic 
cense and feeling. Mr Horne has 
also published some interesting 
correspondence between him and 
Mrs Browning in relation to this 
book. Have you seen it? 

Mal. Yes; and it interested me 
very much. I wish there had 
been a good deal more of it, and 
I wish Leigh Hunt could have 
given us all his ideas and feelings 
about it. He truly relished Chau- 
cer, and his essays on his poems 
are charming. There never was a 
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more genial critic than he. T shall 
aiways be glad that T knew him. 
Tt was like touching au older geu- 
eration of poets and writers, He 
showed me one day a lock of Mil- 
ton’s hair. which was one of his 
most precious possessions. and 
said, “Put your hand on it.” T 
did. “There!” he said, “ you 
have touched Milton.” 

Bel. Ah! that was the lock of 
hair on which he wrote a sonnet. 
There is nothing so living about, 
us as hair. You really touched, 
the same hair in which he twined 


‘his hand, possibly when he was 


dictating the ‘ Paradise Regained ’ 
It must have given you a sen- 
sation. 

Mal. It did. It was really ~a' 
part of Milton that I touched.) 
And strange that it should so 
long have survived him. There 
is probably nothing that now re- 
mains of what was once Milton; 
except that lock of hair—all the 
rest is dust. 

Bel. It is said that all the com- 
ponent parts of the body entirely 
change every seven years. Do we 
then remain the same persons, 
when all that we once were has 
insensibly departed from us? 
What are we then? or what is 
it that is we? How can we claim 
to be the same individual person 
that we were ten years ago? 

Mal. We are not! We. are 
neither identical in body nor mind. 
There is nothing of what we were 
but memories, and phantasms, 
and ghost of thoughts that still 
haunt us. Our bodies vanish 
from us even while we live. And 
when we die, to what base uses 
we may return: “Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust 
of Alexander till he find it. stop- 
ping a bung-hole?” 

Bel. “’Twere to consider too 
curiously to consider so.” 
Mal. “No, faith, not a jot,” 
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‘‘Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 


away: 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the 

world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the win- 
ter’s flaw !” 


Bel. It might indeed, or make 
a jug for our ale as in the old 
song, which is but another elabo- 
ration of the same idea. 

Mal. You have been in that 
cold and splendid mausoleum of 
the Medici family in 8. Lorenzo 
in Florence. I do not mean the 
room where the statues of Michel 
Angelo stand, but that other lofty 
mausoleum, lined and cased in 
rich and curious marbles, with 
their great sarcophagi dedicated 
to the dead Medicean Grand- 
Dukes, a grand, cold, heartless, 
place. 

Bel. I remember it well, and I 
remember that it cost nearly three 
millions of scudi—to be accurate, 
2,700,000. 

Mal. And I suppose you or any 
one would think that with all 
this splendour, some little con- 
sideration would have been be- 
stowed on the bodies of the royal 
personages whom the tombs are 
raised to celebrate. But it is not 
so. Where the bodies of the early 
dukes were first buried I know 
not, but in 1791, Ferdinand ITI. 
gathered together all the coffins 
containing the royal bodies, and 
had them piled together pell-mell 
in the-subterranean vaults of the 
chapel, caring scarcely to distin- 
guish one from another, and there 
they remained uncared for, and 
only protected from invasion by 
two wooden doors, with common 
‘keys, until 1857. But shame 
then came over those who had the 
‘custody of the place; and it was 
determined to put them in place 
and order. In 1818, a rumour was 
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current that these Medicean coffins 
had been violated and robbed of 
all the articles of value which 
they contained. But little heed 
was paid to this rumour, and it 


was not until thirty-nine years. 


afterwards, in 1857, that an ex- 
amination into the fect was made. 
It was then found that the ru- 
mour had been well founded. 
The forty-nine coffins containing 
the remains of the family were 
taken down one by one, and a sad 
state of things was exposed. 
Some of them had been broken 


into and robbed, some of them 


were the hiding - places of rats 
and every kind of vermin; and 
such was the nauseous_odour they 
gave forth, that at least one of 
the persons employed in taking 


.them down lost his life by in- 


haling it. 


“Imperial Crsar, dead and turned 
to clay,” 


had become hideous and nauseous. 
Of many of them nothing remained 
but fragments of bones and a 
handful of dust; but where they 
had not been stolen, the splendid 
dresses, covered with jewels—the 
wrought silks and satins of gold 
embroidery — the helmets and 
swords, crusted with gems and 
gold,—still survived the dust and 
bones that had worn them in their 
splendid pageants and ephemeral 
days of power ; and in many cases, 
where everything that bore the 
impress of life had gone, the hair 
still remained. almost as fresh as 
ever. Some, however, had been 
embalmed, and were in fair preser- 
vation ; and some were in a dread- 
ful state of putrefaction. Ghastly 
and grinning skulls were there, 
adorned with crowns of gold. 


Dark and parchment-dried faces 
were seen, with their golden hair, 
rich as ever, and twisted with gems 
and pearls and golden nets. The 
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cardinals wore still their mitres 
end red cloaks and splendid rings, 
On the breast of Cardinal Carlos 
(son of Ferdinand I.) was a beau- 
tiful cross of white enamel, with 
the effigy of Christ in black, and 
surrounded with emeralds, and on 
his hand a rich sapphire ring. On 
that of Cardinal Leopold, the son 
of Cosimo IIL, over the purple 
pianeta was a cross of amethysts, 
and on his finger a jacinth, set in 
enamel The dried bones of Vit- 
toria della Rovere Montefeltro 
were draped by a dress of black 
silk, of beautiful texture, trimmed 
with black and white lace, with a 
great golden medal on her breast, 
and the portrait of her as she was 
in life, lying on one side, and her 
emblems on the other; while all 
that remained of herself were a few 
bones. Anna Luisa, the Electress 
Palatine of the Rhine, daughter 
of Cosimo III., lay there, almost 
a skeleton, robed in a rich violet 
velvet, with the electoral crown 
surmounting a black ghastly face 
of parchment,—a medal of gold, 
with her effigy and name on one 
side, and on her breast a crucifix 
of silver; while Francisco Maria, 
her uncle, lay beside her, a mass 
of putrid robes and rags. Oosimo 
I. and Cosimo IT. had been stripped 
by profane hands of all their jewels 
and insignia; and so had been 
Eleonora de Toledo and Maria 
Christina, and many others, to 
the number of twenty. The two 
bodies which were found in the 
best preservation were those of the 
Grand- Duchess Giovanna d’Aus- 
tria, the wife of Francisco I., and 
their daughter Anna. Corruption 
had scarcely touched them, and 
they lay there, fresh in colour as if 
they had just died. The mother, in 
her red satin, trimmed with lace, 
her red silk stockings and high- 
heeled shoes, the ear-rings hang- 
ing from her ears, and her blond 
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hair as fresh as ever; and equally 
well preserved was the body of the 
daughter—the colour of their faces 
scarcely changed. And so, centu- 
ries after they had been laid there, 
the truth became evident of the 
rumour that ran through Florenco 
at the time of their death, that 
they had died of poison. The 
arsenic which had taken from 
them their life, had preserved their 
bodies. Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere was also there—the bones 
scattered and loose within his iron 
armour, and his rusted helmet 
with the visor down. And this 
is what was left of the great 
Medici. 

Bel. What a miserable story ! 
Take physic, Pomp! To think that 
all the splendour and power of 
earth can come to this; that 
even our rags outlive us; that 
beauty and youth, and strength 
and manhood ean rot and crumble 
to dust like any carrion: ‘tis ter- 
rible. And we still go on playing 
our games of folly in the face of 
high heaven, and ranting and 
bragging, as if we were anything, 
until the sceptre drops from the 
nerveless land of the dead Czsar, 
and he lies down to rot like the 
veriest beggar in the ditch. The 
beasts that brag not put us to 
shame. And we, who pretend to 
know everything! what do we 
know? Will any one read me 
the simple everyday riddle of 
death? Why, the very mountains 
and rocks laugh at us, and spurn 
us for our self-conceit, and well 
they may. Nature scorns us: she 
drenches us with her tempests ; 
buffets us with her storms; and 
flings us fifty fathoms down her 
rocks to death ; and burns us with 
her sun,—and still she cannot take 
the vanity and conceit out of us. 
You are no child of mine, Nature 
says. I am only your step-mother, 
and I scorn you for your folly. 
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Go, poor ape, and learn modesty 
and humility. 

Mal. Yes, I think, she does in- 
deed. She seems to care little for 
us; we are always at sword’s 
point,—she to attack and destroy 
us, and we to parry her attacks. 
Death threatens out of every crevice 
and whispers in every wind ; and 
Nature hides him everywhere to 
assault us. Sometimes, as if by 
caprice, she is kind, and turns us 
out and lets us be happy for a 
moment ; but she is as fickle as the 
wind, and even when she smiles 
she points us out to Death, and 
leads us into his ambushes. What 
cares she if we live or die! She 
smiles the same over the mangled 
body or crushed heart as over the 
first kiss of love. What sympathy 
has she with us in our griefs and 
tortures and agonies! The sun 
shines just as clear and bright on 
the wretched as on the happy. 
Does our sorrow dim the light, or 
force the brook to talk less loudly, 
or keep the flowers from blooming ? 
No! Nature mocks and laughs at 
our striving and our living. 

Bel. Nothing is so terrible in 
our grief as the impassiveness of 
Nature: the perfect hardness of 
heart, the utter want of sym- 
pathy she shows ; the cold, cruel 
indifference to all we feel. Even 
in our joy she is always taunting 
us with a secret, which she pre- 
tends to whisper but will not re- 
veal. Everywhere she seems just 
about to tell us something we de- 
sire to know, to give us something 
we desire to have, and when we 
grasp at it, it is gone—over there— 
out beyond, somewhere where we 
are not. Happiness is her lure, 


which she holds out before us, 
just beyond our reach, and when 
we rush to seize it and stumble to 
the earth in pain, she will not 
come to our assistance. She talks 
a vague and inarticulate language 
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which we cannot dnderstand, and 
yet she will never explain’ what 
she means. What she means! No! 
nor what anything means. We all 
like fools pretend to understand 
her ; but in our heart of hearts 
we know that it is all a pretence, 
and we cover over our utter igno- 
rance by a veil of words, and keep 
ourselves from drowning in the 
abyss of thought by foolish rafts 
of phrases. Really if we were not 
man, there would be nothing so 
laughable as man, with our whin- 
ings and complaints, and our 
prophecies and pretences. Some- 
timcs I think the beasts have the 
detter of us—in their dumbness. 
They commit none of our follies 
of speech ;.they do not look for- 
ward and harass themselves with 
striving to pierce the impenetra- 


ble ; they do not whine over the © 


past, and consume themselves with 
vain regrets; they take what is 
given and live in the present, and 
have the decency to be dumb and 
grateful. 

Mal. Still it is pleasant to spin 


**-A shroud of talk to hide us from the 
sun 

Of this familiar life—which seems to be 

But is not—or is but quaint mockery 

Of all we would believe; or sadly 
blame 

The jarring and inexplicable frame 

Of this wrong world, and then anat- 
omise 

The purposes and thoughts of men 
whose eyes 

Were closed in distant years — or 
widely guess 

The issuo of this earth’s great business, 

When we shall be as we no longer are.” 


‘Bel. That is Shelley. is it not? 

Mal. Yes. 

Bel. Ah, yes! it is pleasant 
to spin such webs of faith to 
catch flies. And the dewdrops 
hang on them, too, in the morn- 
ing, and’ glitter like diamonds: 
but sometimes we are only the 
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flies themselves that are caught 
in them, and then it is not so 
pleasant. 

Mal. Fiies! There is nothing 
I detest :like flies. Nothing on 
earth enrages me like them. I 
like to see them caught in webs. 
They present the only shape in 
which courage does not seem a 
virtue. Pertinacious and fearless, 
they can never be driven away. 
They know not fear, they are so 
disgustingly alert. I like the old 
line—is it Decker’s 


‘Fierce as wild bulls, untameable as 
flies |” 


I was reading some time ago a most 
horrible account, given by a writer 
in the ‘St James’s Gazette,’ of the 
battle-field of Tel-el-Kebir on the 
day after the battle there in 1882, 
* and of the fearful gathering there 
of flies. The Egyptian troops had, 
he says, neglected to bury their 
dead, and the British troops did 
not bury them, so that the bodies 
of the dead Arabs and Egyptians 
lay about the trenches and the 
fort walls. Let me read you what 
the writer says :— 


“Long before I got to the trenches 

I noticed a dark line, distinctly 
visible on the otherwise bright sandy 
dscape, and as I got nearer, the 
fort seemed to be covered with a dark 
pall. I could not account for this 
phenomenon at first, and at the in- 
stant it was suggestive of something 
supernatural. On nearer approach, 
however, at about 150 yards’ distance 
from the dark mass, I heard distinctly 
a loud humming noise. As I ap- 
roached nearer, the sound increased 
in volume until it became a loud roar. 
It was not until I was close to the 
black line that I could make out the 
cause. Then I could see the topmost 
flies as they hovered and dived above 
the lower strata. I could trace this 
black line of flies for a half-mile or so 
on either side of me, and it rose like 
a thick curtain for some ten yards off 
the ground. Here is a calculation for 





some mathematician. A wall of flies 
one mile long, ten yards high, and 
forty yards wide; and the flies so 
thickly massed that they might be 
said to be riding one on top of the 
other, and Sousinn each other side 
by side. This black wall represented 
the line of dead Egyptians ; and cer- 
tainly if they were unburied they did 
not want for a pall. How I was to 
et through this cordon of flies was a 
doubtfal problem. Time was press- 
ing, and a party of Arabs were hang- 
ing behind, and enjoying some nice 
]-practice, with my pony and me 
for targets. To go around the flank 
of this fly-wall was out of the ques- 
tion, so I put spurs to my pony and 
urged him through. The Fruve re- 
fused several times, literally fright- 
ened by the hum and noise. At last 
I managed to get him ‘head-on,’ and 
never shall forget my passage 
through those forty yards of flies. 
They presented such a firm front as 
we passed through, that I could feel 
a heavy pressure, heavy enough to 
compel me on grip the 
saddle closer with my knees. r had 
to close mouth and eyes, and trust to 
chance to get straight through ; and it 
was no easy matter to endure the hor- 
rible stench that emanated from the 
mass, My pony was so terrified that 
I could not pull him up until we had 
ot some hundred yards beyond the 
Black mass, and out into the clear 
desert air again.” 


There! is not that a hideous 
picture ? 

Bel. Hideous enough. Thank 
Heaven we have no such armies of 
flies here. If the devil ever made 
any creature, he made the fly. It 
is as black as he is painted, and as 
devilish as one could wish. But I 
know why you hate flies so. You 
are getting bald, and they make 
your cranium a playground—a 
promenade ? 

Mal. Ay, that they do. But 
bald is a hard word. Why not 
say,—Your hair is getting thin? 
that euphuism lets a man down 

Bald, forsooth! I admit 
my part is wider than it used to 
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be, but that is all. I am not bald. 
People like you sometimes rudely 
tell me I am ; but I take good heed 
never to use a double mirror, nor 
see the back of my head. The 
last time I used two they played 
me a sad trick. I saw a person I 
did not know reflected in them. 

Bel. I beg your pardon for my 
coarse language. There is a friend 
of ours who divides all persons 
into two classes, those whose hair 
is parted in the middle, and those 
whose hair is departed in the 
middle. And as Solomons said to 
George III., I congratulate you on 
being in the second class. 

Mal. Apropos of what did Solo- 
mons say that? 

Bel. Apropos of players on the 
violin. “They may be divided,” he 
said, “into two classes. Those who 
play well, and those who play 
badly; and I congratulate your 


Majesty on arriving at the second. 


class,” 

Mal. I am a believer in wigs, 
provided the wig does not attempt 
to lie and deceive you into a belief 
that it is the real natural covering 
of the head. It is the wig’s at- 
tempt at deceit which makes it 
contemptible and ridiculous. When 
it boldly says, I am a wig, and not 
a counterfeit head: of hair, it is 
as respectable as any other head- 
dvess, and may be quite as becom- 
ing. For instance, a handsome 
King Charles wig is certainly as 
becoming as a stove-pipe hat, and 
on an Official head a wig has some- 
thing imposing. I doubt if any 
judge would so sternly typify 
Themis with his natural hair as 
v.hen he is covered with his wig. 
Persons in high offices who person- 
ate powers should not appear in 
their common dresses. In my 
opinion, a judge in his shirt-sleeves 
may be as just and able as one in 
his robes and wig, but he will not 
have the same authority. Think 


of a cardinal in knickerbockers 
and a dress-coat! Has he not lost 
half his impressiveness and influ- 
ence by the change of his dress? 
Dress is as necessary for the body 
as language for the mind. It is, I 
cannot but think, a great mistake 
in America that the judiciary have 
no official robes to distinguish them 
on the bench, not only for the dig- 
nity which these give to the office, 
and for the influence they exert 
on the public, but for the effect 
they produce on the mind of the 
judge himself. A man in official 
robes cannot but feel that he is, to 
a certain degree, removed from 
his ordinary personal relations of 
common life; that he becomes a 
representative of the office, and 
bound to its duties. We admit, 
in the army and navy, that dress; 
uniform, and distinctive badges 
restrain personalities and give 
authority, and compel the wearer 
to a bearing and conduct appro- 
priate to his position, S8o, also, 
we recognise thé appropriateness 
and impressiveness of costume in 
the Church. Why is this not true 
in all other official positions in life ? 
Why does it not equally apply to 
judges and advocates, and all the 
officers of a court? American 
Ministers at foreign Courts are 
now prohibited from wearing the 
distinctive diplomatic dress or- 
dained by custom of all other 
nations. But on what sufficient 
ground? It is asserted that such 
distinctive dresses: are not repub- 
lican.s Why? Is not one dress 
as republican as another? It is, 
in my opinion, simply, an offence 
against good manners thus to fly 
in the face of the world, and reject 
the usages of diplomacy. One 
might as well insist that it is not 
republican to put on the recognised 
dress-coat at an evening reception 
or ball. A gentleman simply con- 
forms to the usages of the society 
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he frequents, and he wears the 
dress worn by others ; he does not 
seek to render himself conspicuous 
among them by singularity of cos- 
tume, nor tacitly to criticise their 
good taste by adopting a different 
dress. The generally admitted 
rules and customs of society may 
not be very wise, but every gentle- 
man recognises them as binding 
upon him. He does not offend by 
self-assertion and the assumption 
of superiority in even minor mat- 
ters; he simply conforms to the 
general usage. Now all the na- 
tions of Europe have agreed 
(whether wisely or not is imma- 
terial) to require that all persons 
holding diplomatic positions shall, 
on formal occasions, wear a dis- 
tinctive diplomatic dress. The 
Courts of Europe have decreed 
that on State occasions and pre- 
sentations this dress shall be ob- 
ligatory. To comply with this 
requisition, to conform to this uni- 
versal usage, involves no loss of 
dignity or principle But for a 
foreign Minister or ambassador to 
refuse to do so is an impertinence 
to all the Courts at which he rep- 
resents his country, and a criti- 
cism and slur upon all his fellow- 
Ministers and ambassadors who 
conform to this usage. It is as 
much as to say, You may commit 
this folly, but I will not. You 
may dress yourselves as lackeys, 
but I am no lackey, and I will show 
you what you ought todo. This is 
as presumptuous as it is ill-bred. 
It is virtually an assertion that 
he is better than they are. Surely 
sny Court in Europe has the right 
to lay down rules and conventions 
as to its own receptions; and can 
there be a greater impertinence or 
& more overbearing pretension than 
for any one to insist that he will 
not conform to them, and claim 
that he is to be excepted from the 
rules which govern others because 
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he is a republican. But it is as- 
serted that the dress which is re- 
cognised as appropriate for any 
American in visiting the Presi- 
dent of the United States is 
proper and sufficient for him at 
all the Oourts of Europe. That 
is hegging the whole question. 
The President has the right to 
make his own rules for his own 
Oourt; but surely he has no right 
to make rules for all the Courts of 
Europe, or directly to violate those 
which in the exercise of their rights 
they have laid down, and in so 
doing to offend the prejudices and 
usages of diplomatic society in 
general, or to insist that he shall 
be made an exception, or to make 
his special privilege a national 
question? My notion is that a 
gentleman, when he enters any 
society, asks what are the usages 
of that society, how he should 
dress, and what are the forms 
adopted by others, and to these 
he conforms ; and I know not why 
a diplomat should not do the same. 
But in point of fact this rule as 
to dress is an admirable one, and 
founded on good reasons. The 
dress itself is an indication of 
the office a] position of the 
wearer. That office confers upon 
the diplomat certain privileges and 
rights, and his dress accredits him 
to all persons ignorant of him per- 
sonally. If he present himself in 
that dress, ushers and _ soldiers, 
guards and servants, recognise 
him as a diplomat, and give him 
free entrance, and assist him to 
the enjoyment of his privileges. 
If, on the contrary, he presents 
himself in his ordinary dress, how 
are the subordinates of a Court, 
the guards of a palace or public 
place, to distinguish him? It be- 
comes necessary for him, ir order 
to pass, to prove hisidentity. How 
is he to do this? Were it not for 
the dress anybody might present 
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himself, aud by claiming to be a 
Minister, improperly obtain en- 
trance, out of mere curiosity, or 
for objects thoroughly wrong. In 
fact, the most disastrous and dis- 
graceful incidents have occurred 
merely through this absurd regula- 
ticn. On one occasion an Ameri- 
can Minister, presenting himself 
on*a State occasion in his ordi- 
nary dress, was refused permission 
to pass’the door by the guard. 
He asserted his position as Ameri- 
can Minister; but the guard, not 
trusting to his assertion, still re- 
fused. He attempted to force his 
way, and then occurred a disgrace- 
ful scene—a fight between him 
and the guard, a great noise and 
confusion, his arrest, and final 
release after a time. Other 
cases, some of them ludicrous 
enough, I know; but it is better 
to say nothing ahout them—non 
ragioniam di lor. But to go back 
to what I was saying. So far 
from objecting to costumes and 
official dresses, I should like not 
only that the judiciary, and the 
army and navy and foreign Min- 
isters, should have a special cos- 
tunie, but that every guild, office, 
trade, and profession should have 
one appropriate to itself. It was 
the case in Italy in the olden 
days, and what picturesqueness 
it gave to life! There was no 
nonsense then about costumes rep- 
resenting the occupation’ or office 
of any person being anti-republi- 
can. During the best days of 
their Republics, every guild had its 
own, dress. The merchant, the 
noble, the magistrate, the artist, 
the carpenter, the tradesmen— 
cach was distinguished by its 
costume, and all were proud or 
satisfied at least with their posi- 
tion, and not ashamed of it. Why 
do we all dress alike? Simply, I 
suppose, because we wish to con- 
ceal cur real occupation. We are 


not willing to show ourselves in 
our true colours. We hope to be 
mistaken to be in a higher rank 
than that which we actually have. 
Is this republican—to be aping the 
dress, and pretending to the posi- 
tion of those who are above us? 
Are we ashamed of what we are 
doing? Do we want to fly under 
false colours? Is it a disgrace to 
be a tradesman, and a glory to be 
mistaken for a lord or a governor ? 
Does it give us a secret delight to 
think that among strangers we 
may be thought to be members of 
Congress? or does it offend us to 
have any one set above us, or dis- 
tinguished from us by any exterior 
badge or dress? Whatever is the 
motive for this deadly conformity 
of dress, it neither strengthens our 
character nor makes life pictur- 
esque. 

Bel. I go even a step beyond, 
and think that badges and ribbons 
and medals are admirable inven- 
tions. Nay, I think that even the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, 
much as it is laughed at, is a good 
thing, and nothing shows the prac- 
tical good sense of the French 
more than the institution of this 
order. It is not much of a dis- 
tinction, you say. No matter, it 
is something ; and a man that 
wears it'in his button-hole feels 
compelled by it to decency of con- 
duct. He would not commit the 
same act with it on his person 2s 
if he were without it. Is this 
nothing? Humanity is a vez7 
foolis), thing. There is no such 
ridiculous animal as a man; but 
those who wish to lead men and 
make the best of them, use their 
follies to guide them to good ends. 
It is, if you please, ridiculous the! 
a man should desire the ribbor. 
But if he do desire it—and what 
Frenchman does not !-—there is the 
fact; and why not make use of 
it. Men will strain every nerve 
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to obtain it. They will earnestly 
work—nay, they will hazard their 
lives for it. It is thus a great 
lever to move society, and it is 
foolish to throw it away. The 
soldier will brave death for the 
medal of valour. If you have no 
inedal to give him, you have lost 
a powerful incentive. Besides, in 
general, is it not a good thing for 
society that services and abilities 
and noble deeds should be recog- 
nised by some outward badge? 
There is no such cheap way of 
purchasing men in the first place, 
and then it acts as a stimulus on 
others to deserve and obtain a 
similar public evidence of merit, 
You say we ought to be above 
this. Perhaps we ought, but we 
ere not; and we might as well 
accept things as they are. Again 
you say, if it really could be con- 
fined to true desert, it would be 
different ; but such honours, if you 
will call them so, are not always 
given to the deserving. They do 
not really mean anything. They 
are often obtained by influence 
and chicanery. True; but even 
though this be the case, they are 
not without value. You must not 
judge things by their exceptions. 
Are there any honours or distinc- 
tions or offives of which you cannot 
say the same? Are they only 
given to the most deserving? Does 
nobody intrigue for them? But 
is that a reason to refuse all dis- 
tinctions? They are not repub- 
lican at least, you say. What- 
ever aristocratic and monarchical 
countries may do, it is contrary to 
all this spirit of republicanism to 
do this. And pray, why? They 


‘confer no power, they give no 


authority, they injure no one, and 
why should not u republic recog- 
nise, by u badge, a token, a medal, 
a ribbon, great services to the coun- 
try? Men may politically be equal 
if you vhouse, but for all that they 
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are not equal in mind, in power, in 
character—in a word, in anything 
essential—and there is something 
of the devil’s “darling sin, the 
pride that apes humility,” in any 
pretence that they are. By the 
laws of America no title can be 
conferred by the couutry, aud yet 
there is no people that are more 
fond of them. You cannot drive 
out human nature with a pitch- 
fork. If you cannot there be Lord 
Booby or Sir Thomas Newcombe, 
you are Dr, or. Colonel, or Judge, 
or Congressman, or Senator: and 
of late I find that the two last 
titles, which in the old days were 
never known, have become uni- 
versal. All people like titles and 
handles to their name — republi- 
cans as well as monarchist3. Why, 
if titles and distinctions and badges 
are wrong or inexpedient or ridi- 
culous, do the colleges and societies 
in America confer them? Why 
are men pleased to place LL.D. 
after their names, or A.A.S., or 
anything else? Has it ever done 
any injury to society to give these 
degrees and titles? When it comes 
to conferring powers and privileges 
with the titles, the question as- 
sumes another aspect ; but I cannot 
see why it would not have been 
an admirable thing if the country 
had by some badge or outward 
token recognised the great services 
and sacrifices and valour of those 
who distinguished themselves in 
the late war. I never look ata 
soldier in England who wears the 
Crimean medal, or at an Italian 
who wears the medal of military 
valour on his breast, without a 
sensation of respect and a certain 
thrill of interest, and a feeling that 
here is a man who has done some- 
thing. On his part also he feels a 
natural pride in wearing it, as he 
feels a natural pride in any recog- 
nition that he has done his duty 
as a man should; and [ cannot 
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but think that this exerts a good 
influence on all. There!- I have 
done. 

Mal. Well, you have made & 
long speech, and I will not say 
there is no truth in what you urge. 
But really is there anything more 
absurd than a Frenchman with his 
Legion of Hononr on his overcoat, 
on his undercoat, on his dressing- 
gown, ‘on his waistcoat? I honestly 
believe that if you strip him naked 
_ you will find it pasted or tattooed 
on his breast. Dissect him, and 
on his heart would be written Le- 
gion of Honour, as Calais on Mary 
of England’s heart. 

Bel. Very true; but none the 
less the red ribbon is a great 
power iri the hands of the Govern- 
ment ; and if a Frenchman is ridi- 
culous in our eyes in the mode in 
which he wears it and in the pride 
he takes in it, all the more it shows 
that the ribbon is a power. For 
my own part, it amuses me exces- 
sively, but that is no reason why 
it should be abandoned. 

Mal, You are an abominable 
aristocrat. 

Bel, I think I should be a fool 
if, knowing I could secure the best 
services of any one by giving him 
so trifling a thing as a ribbon, I 
should refuse to do so. 

Mal. You remind me of an anec- 
dote which Mr Justice Story used 
to tell of William Pinckney, the 
distinguished lawyer. On his re- 
turn to America, after having rep- 
resented his country as Minister 
in England, he came to see the 
judge, and talking over with him 
his impressions of life and society 
there, he said, “ Were it not for 
my republican prejudices, I know 
of no -position more enviable than 
that of a peer of the realm of Great 
Britain, with a large rent roll. 
Were it not for my republican 
prejudices.” ‘ His republican prin- 
ciples!” the judge used to repeat, 
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with a laugh; “I never knew 
he had any. He was the most 
thorough aristocrat, as he was one 
of the ablest men, I ever knew.” 

Bel. I have always heard that 
he was a very remarkable man. 

Mal. In every way. At the 
Bar he was facile princeps among 
a group of eloquent and able men, 
equally powerful with the Bench 
and the jury—a severe student and 
laborious worker in his profession, 
and a man of indomitable perse- 
verance and industry. With all 
this, he was a great fop in his 
dress, and had the folly to assume, 
before the Bar and Bench, a care- 
less contempt of study. After 
working all night on a case, he 
would present himself in court 
finically dressed in the height of 
the fashion, with the air of a man 
who had given but slight attention 
to the case he was to argue, and 
begin his argument in an artificial 
tone of voice and manner, as if he. 
were but slightly interested in it. 
But as he went on, his air and 
manner changed ; he threw off this. 
affectation, and showed such mas- 
tery of details, such consummate 
power in marshalling his argument, 
such power of illustration and elo- 
quence, as to carry everything be- 
fore him. The jury, which had 

by smiling, became spell- 
bound. The Court and Bar listened 
with profound attention; and when 
he took his seat, it was no easy 
task to counteract the impression 
which he had left. 

Bel. Eloquence seems to be a 
thing of the past. We have be- 
come more practical and more 
commonplace than we used to be. 
We do not believe in eloquence. 
Would it be possible now, for in- 
stance, for any man to produce 
such an effect upon the House of 
Commons as Sheridan did in his 
great speeches? That cold, august, 
and critical body was then s0- 
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moved by him, that tears ran 
down the cheeks of some of the 
members; and such was the im- 
pression he made, that after he 
took his seat all further discussicn 
for the time was impossible, and 
the House was forced: to adjourn 
in order to recover its composure, 
So, too, in the Senate in America. 
Some of the great speeches of 
Webster carried grave senators 
away with the vigour and earnest- 
ness of their eloquence, and changed 
the whole aspect of the question. 
But we are lower-toned now, have 
less enthusiasm, and, I am afraid, 
less heart than in the olden days. 

Bel. Oh, oh! Given the elo- 
quent man, you would find the 
seme impression again. The truth 
is, we have not the eloquent man ; 
and surely there is nothing moreun- 
pleasant—nay, more ludicrous and 
repulsive—than that wordy and 
inflated counterfeit of eloquence 
which is sometimes heard in 
America, in which there is such a 
pennyworth of brains. and thought 
to such a monstrous quantity of 
verbiage. Not that the Ameri- 
cans are not facile and good 
speakers generally. The difficulty 
is, that they are too facile. They 
let their words run away with 
their thoughts, They orate: their 
swelling sentences are for the most 
part sham; they do not rise out 
of the heart and mind, and pour 
forth from necessity and with an 
inborn strength. 
pumped up, and there is nothing 
more hateful than this. Eloquence 
is not a garment which can be put 
on to thought at will. 

Mal. If in America oratory is 
r-outhing and inflated, in England 
it is flat and commonplace, hesi- 
tating, and generally so conscious 
that it is painful to the listener. 
The American has a great gift 
of what the Chinese would call 
“Talkee! talkee!” and at all 


They are all- 
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events, one is not in constant fear 
lest he break down utterly ; but 
the Englishman so stumbles and 
corrects himself, so hesitates over 
all his sentences, that it is with a 
sense of relief that we see him take 
his seat. Of course there are noble 
exceptions to all this in both 
countries; and I confess that I. 
am on the English side in prefer- 
ring business-like and practical 
statements and arguments, even 
though they are flat, to windy talk 
and strained phrases. ‘There is 
certainly ‘little or no eloquencg 
in the House of Commons at the 
present day; but there is prac- 
tical debate and discussion, how- 
ever dull. 

Bel. Yes; but men who are by 
nature eloquent are cowed by the 
House of Oommons, and often do 
not dare to give vent to the en- 
thusiasm they feel. The fashion 
has changed from what it was in 
the time of Sheridan, and I doubt 
whether the House would now lis- 
ten to his speeches. We have 
changed our manners and speech as 
well as our dress. We go in for 
the useful and the practical. We 
affect slang in our conversation, 
and indifference in our opinions. 
We understate everything, and 
object to enthusiasm. We wear 
cutaways and trousers, and earn- 
estness is not exactly good style. 
People stare if you are enthusias- 
tic—as much as if you wore tunics. 
Life is no longer picturesque but 
monotonous, and the critical spirit 
is so in vogue that every one is 


in fear of what may be said and . 


thought of what they do. Not to 
do “the thing” that is expected 
is to make yourself a conspicuous 
target for the shafts of all, and 
everybody is expected to do what 
others are doing. This destroys 
individuality and monotonises 
character. Once England was full 
of characters; now all are cut out 
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on the same pattern, all speak 
alike, all dress alike. The eccen- 
tric Englishman at home is almost 
a thing of the past. 

Mal. What a picture! It is a 
horrible age, as the present always 
is to those who are living init. I 
don’t, however, think we are worse 
than our fathers or grandfathers. 
They railed at their age as much 
as we at ours. But in one respect 
I agree we have rot changed 
things for the better, and that is 
in our dress. Still we naturally 
abuse the present. The world 
always has and will. Let me 
recall to your memory some lines 
from an anonymous poem of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, 
or the early half of the seventeenth. 
It is: the old complaint that the 
times are growing worse :— 


“* Our ladies in those days 

In civil habit went ; 

Broadcloti was then worth praise, 
And gave the best content. 

French fashions then were scorned, 
Fond fangles then none knew ; 

Then modesty women adorned 
When this old cap was new !” 


Bel. Man’s dress is frightful— 
without dignity, beauty, or con- 
venience. 

Mal. No; not without conve- 
nience. _ 

Bel. Yes ; without convenience. 
It is nothing but habit which 
makes trousers even tolerable. 
They swel] at the knee and the 
hip, they drag up the leg, they 
gather all the moisture and mud 
about the ancles and shoes, and 
are in every way as inconvenient 
as they are ugly. The proof of it 
is, that if we go out to shoot or 
ride or march, we change them if 
we can. Every soldier can march 
farther in a day with his trousers 
pulled up and tied under the 
knee, so as to afford the leg full 
play, than if he wear them down 
over his shoes. 


Mal, Women’s costumes are bet- 
ter. But women always manage 
to look well in anything. No 
matter how hideous any fashion 
is, it is always thought becoming. 
But a beautiful woman will be 
beautiful despite her dress—not 
because the dress is becoming to 
the person, but the person to the 
dress. They so lend their grace 
and charm to it, that they rob it 
of its ugliness, We can’t help lov- 
ing them whatever they wear. 

Bel. All costumes are going out. 
Manchester invades the secretest 
village of the Abruzzi; and even 
the peasants are now abandoning 
their dress, Civilisation has tri- 
umphed over picturesqueness ; the 
stove-pipe black hat is making 
its way to the Pyramids; and the 
formal coats and uncouth trousers 
of the West are invading the East, 
and driving out the flowing oriental 
robes. The world is getting fright- 
fully monotonous and ugly. Col- 
ours are going out, and man is 
endeavouring as far as he can to 
make himself hideous. Think of 
the old Florentine streets, of the 
Rialto at Venice, of the Mart of 
Genoa, of the Forum of Rome, of 
the Piazze of Sivily and Naples, 
of Siena and Milan and Pisa, and 
Mantua and Verona, in the golden 
days of their prosperity, in the 
time of their republics and mon- 
archies, what picturesqueness, 
what variety of costume, what 
brilliancy of colour, what anima- 
tion there was! How splendidly 
their figures grouped together in 
the streets and market-places! Ail 
was picture wherever one looked. 
Gorgeous colours flashed in the 
sunlight. Rich robes swept the 
pavements. Diynified figures mov- 
ed along, in costumes befitting the 
majesty of man and the beauty 
of women. Remember the old Ven- 
etian and Florentine and Sienese 
pictures which report the aspect 
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of their cities in those days, and 
contrast them with the dull mon- 
otonous vulgarity that now char- 
acterises their street-life. Are we 
any better for all this change? 


Have we gained anything by the 


sacrifice of all this variety and 
beauty? Compare the England of 
to-day with England in the time 
of Elizabeth simply for costume. 
Never have men been so badly 
dvéssed as in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Prose has triumphed over 
poetry, ugliness over beauty. 
What a loss to art! Great deeds 
are still done. Great men live 
and move and act. Great events 
occur—full of interest, and fraught 
with great consequences. But how 
represent them in art? The heart 
may beat as high, the purpose be 
as noble, the act in itself as grand ; 
but how can you represent it in 
art, vulgarised by trousers, and 
debased to the eye by our modern 
dresses? This great man, who illu- 
mined our age by his wit, his wis- 
dom, his courage, his foresight, his 
generosity, deserves a statue ; but 
how can art represent what the 
taind craves, so long as he wears 
our dress 

Mal. The sculptor is forced into 
utter falsification of tho fact on 
the one hand, by representing him 
as he never appeared ; or utter fal- 
sification of all ideal demands on 
the other, by a literal and prosaic 
portraiture. And between these 
two stools the poor sculptor must 
fall. The public demands what is 
impossible, and then is dissatisfied 
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that its expectations are not an- 
swered. Art is forced to fly to 
the past and to ideal regions, for 
daily life offers few subjects which 
can satisfy the painter or the 
sculptor. 

Bel. The present always has to 
those who live in it a touch of the 
prosaic. There is a friend of mine 
who insists that in this age sculp- 
ture has no right to exist—that it 
is all reminiscence, and that real 
statues are a thing of the past. 

Mal. That is encouraging to 
sculptors. But thank Heaven, 
then, thgt we have the past to 
live in and to work with |—and 
Iam not sure that this is not in 
certain views an advantage, There 
is always in every sphere enough 
to do if we know how to do it. 
If the forms in which we cast our 
thoughts are old, the feeling and 
passion we put into them may be 
new. Love and sorrow, and life 
and death, and mirth and all the 
varieties of passion still exist, and 
human nature is the same for 
ever. 

Bel. There is a good deal of 
human nature in man. But, come, 
you must not work any more. 
These folds are all right. 

Mal. I wish I thought so; but 
they never will be right until I 

SO. 

Bel. You’ve looked at it too 
long. Wait till to-morrow, and 
see it with a fresh eye. | 

Mal, And pull it all down. 

Bel. At all events, leave it now, 
and let us have our walk. 
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{SFAHAN TO BUSHIRE.! 


ROADS AND RESOURCES 


OF SOUTHERN PERSIA. 


By Colonel Marx Sever Bott, V.C., A.D.C., Royal Engineers. 


THE main postal route from Is- 


_fahdn to the Gulf is vid Shiraz; 


to Shirdz the road offers no diffi- 
culties over the 320 miles of its 
length. Beyond this, however, for 
about 50 miles, it is exceedingly 
bad. The total distance by this 
route is 520 miles. It is possible 
to convert it into a cart-twack, and 
its difficulties are less than on the 
line between Isfahdn and Shistar 
vid Ardal—275 miles, of which 
90 miles are very difficult. The 
600 miles of comparatively desert 
route between Isfahan and Tarbat- 
i-Haidari offer no terrors or diffi- 
culties to caravans of camels, which 
can accomplish the journey in about 
twenty-seven days. By the Karin 
route, then, Khirdsdn: can be 
reached in about forty-five days 
of actual travelling—a time that 
compares favourably with the land 
journey from Bandar Abbas, also 
about forty five days, and estab- 
lishes the fact that Shuster is cap- 
able of becoming the port, not only 
for Isfahan, Tihrdn, and Hamadan, 
&c., but also for Khirdsin. With 
improved tracks, Tabriz likewise 
comes within its influence (600 
ae. 9 

Leaving Julfa on the 27th May, 
our path led through the cultivated 
belt of country known as_ the 
Lower Laénjin, a well-populated 
district, covered with fruit-gardens 
and pigeon-towers, and containing 
300 or 400 villages. At 10 miles 
we crossed the river Zaindarid 
by a bridge, 150 yards long, with 


eighteen tall arches of brick and 
stone, and finished our first stage 
at Bagh-i-Wahsh, a village of 120 
families and 51 ploughs. Such a 
village in the Mahal-i-Lanjin is 
rated at 300 tomdns per annum. 
With our carpet and bed spread 
on the house-top, we listened to 
what the Kut-Khidé of the place 
and his fellows had to say for 
themselves, and drank of the icy 
cold water drawn from the well in 
the courtyard below. Our con- 
versation soon took its usual turn, 
“ruin of trade by exactions,” &c., 
&c. The stately women passed 
aud repassed with their earthen 
water-jars on their heads ; and did 
our village maidens but know 
what upright forms and elegant 
limbs this custom engenders, they 
would follow this example of their 
Eastern sisters, much to the im- 
provement of their figures. All the 
lands about here are what is term- 
ed “ Khorlasey”—i.e., the property 
of the Shah; when the lands are 
owned by the villagers they are 
called “wrbdbi.” The plain in 
which this village stands, from 7 
to 8 miles broad from north to 
south, was a garden in the time of 
Shah Abbas, of which royal en- 
closure the walks were still appa- 
rent. Within the gardens stood a 
menagerie, and hence was derived 
the present name of the village— 
the ‘ Garden of Wild Beasts.’ The 
second day’s march took us by easy 
gradients aver the Gardan-i-Ris 
(the summit of which incline has 





1 See “A Visit to the K4rién River and Kum,” in the April number, and 
‘*Kum to Isfahan,” in the June number, of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
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5200 feet elevation), a neck in the 
range which separates the districts 
of the Upper and Lower Lanjun ; 
and, as the Pul-i-Kéla over the 
Zaindarid had heen carried away 
by a flood, we put up at Bagh-i- 
Wagartn, after crossing the river 
on a raft manceuvred by two ropes 
worked by five men on either side 
of the stream, which is 200 feet 
wide. It was early—but eleven 
o’clock—yet my thirst was so great 
that, seated on the bank.of the 
‘cool but somewhat muddy Zain- 
dariid stream, I drank at a draught 
half a gallon of its refreshing 
waters! The volume of water here 
is greater than in the river at Is- 
fahdn, much of it being expended 
in irrigation lower down its course. 
It took us just one hour to get the 
baggage over in six trips of the 
raft, and three-quarters of an hour 
to swim the horses and mules, ten 
in number, across the water. This 
district of Lower Lanjin sup- 
plies Oentral Persia with rice, 
and, owing to excessive irrigation, 
is unhealthy during the autumn 
months, until the crops ripen and 
are ready for harvest in November. 
The villagers throughout complain- 
ed of too high taxation and official 
exactions. I was housed here in 
excellent quarters, and aroused 
from my rnoon siesta to join 
the Deh-Khidé at afternoon tea, 
as pleasant an “institution” in 
Persia as in England, bar only the 
absence of the gentler sex. It is 
drunk in small glasses well sweet- 
ened, and flavoured with a slice of 
lemon, never with milk or cream ; 
nothing is eaten, and the more 
honoured the guest the greater 
the number of lumps of sugar 
heaped into his glass. With a 
Bishmillah/ (in the name of God !) 
the host rises and leads you to the 
seat of honour; after inquiries as 
to health, the samovar is at once 
set to work. You are expected to 
VOL. CXLVI.—NO. DOCCLXXXV, 
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drink two glasses; but your host 1s 
better pleased if you take a third, 
no difficult task, as they hold so 
little. To drink “ bitter tea,” as 
unsweetened tea is called, is never 
thought of. 

The next morning we were up 
betimes to cross the long and tedi- 
ous, though gentle, ascent of the 
Gardan-i-Rukh, and we reached the 
summit of the neck (8000 feeé), 
whére the road is somewhat. diffi- 
cult, being zigzagged over slippery 
rock, about three hours afterwards. 
This crest of the Kuh-i-Rukh forms 
the watershed of the country and 
the territorial boundary between 
the districts of Isfahan and Chahar 
Mahal. From hence westward 
this water-parting runs along the 
Kuh-i-Rang, the Afhis-Kuh, and 
the Kuh-i-Persisht, and by Ashné- 
khor and the hills to the north of 
the river Diz. We were now in. 
the Chahér Mahal country, which 
has been likened by Major Wells: 


to that of Peshin (its most fertitoy 


parts). This comparatively tich. 
district of plain, valley, and hilly 
country, where neither tree nor 
shrub may be said to oxist, so 
rare are they, is farmed out to 
the Ilkhéni of the Bakhtidris, 
who pays to the Isfahin Gov- 
ernment 18,000 tomdns annually 
for it. The rarefied air ct the 
elevations we were now travers- 
ing, lying between 6000 and 7000 
feet, permitted of the sun’s rays 
striking with force. During several 
climbs, with one hand one would 
wipe perspiration off the brow, 
whilst with the other one would 


pick up handfuls of the frozen * 


snow, which still lay at the greater 
elevations, to quench thirst A 
mysterious man here called upon 
me, and stated that although out- 
wardly a Mahamadan he was 
a Christian. Why he should have 
confided this to me it is difficult to 
say; because, as he also made it 
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secretly known to Shéhsowar, he 
might just as well have told it at 
once to “ Old Mother Gossip.” 
Our charwadar was in high dud- 
geon this morning, and with good 
reason, for his only pair of shoes 
had been stolen during the night, 
and he could not replace them. 
““Wallah/ Mey the cursed sons 
of honest fathers and all their 
erations for time to come suffer 
r this theft, if my shoes are not 


‘found before we start!” was the 
‘malignant curse that he launched 


against the crowd of villagers that 


‘always collected to view our start. 


The following day the road, 
descending the valley, which is 
fairly well cultivated, passed 
through the Tang-i-Khdreji, be- 


‘tween the Kuh-iJehdnbin and 


the Kuh-i-Yeomri (or Zangum) ; 
we here struck a small stream 


* Which, watering Sartishni and the 


| 


Gashnagin plain, forms one of the 
sources of the Karin river. Poppy, 
‘wheat, barley, and rice, besides 
tobacco, &c., are here cultivated. 
A picket of Bakhtidéri horse was 


“stationed here, who made room 


for.us on hearing our destination. 
Their horses were tethered in the 
yard, which was surrounded by 
mangers, that is to say, egg-shaped 


holes formed in the mud wall. We 


found the company of these cava- 
liers a little detrimental to rest, 
but they were sociable fellows, full 
of chat and nonsense. 

From Khéreji, on the 31st May, 
after crossing a hilly country, with 
rich cultivation in the valleys, we 


_ascended the steep and difficult 


passage over the Kuh-i-Seligin, 
the transit occupying 1} hours. 
From the Gardan-i-Zerra Pass, the 
road, after descending into a grassy 
valley, where a lake is formed b 
tne melting of the snows, 
azein over an undulation, with a 
fertile clay soil, still coyered with 
snow, on whose sides the iliyats 
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were taking up their summer quar- 
ters. Amongst them were many 
gaily decked Bakhtiari women, re- 
splendent in yellow and red, astride 
their baggage ponies and mules, a 
sight that carried memory back a 
few weeks to the time when we 
were journeying in the company of 
their Lur sisters between Dizfil 
and Khoramabad. 

We felt the sun now very 
powerful as we descended a nar- 
row raving, stony and steep, from 
which we emerged to gain a made 


‘road, which winds gently down and 


round the Kuh-i-Sukhté, with some 
steep and rocky ascents and de- 
scents here and there. Orossing a 
neck, we descended another ravine, 
choked with boulders and loose 
stones, until, turning round a spur 
of the mountain-side, we reached 
the village of Ardal, 102 miles 
from Isfahén. To the westward 
of Ardal, at Duipuldn, the next 
stage towards Shistar, oaks of 
size are first met with ; coal is also 
said to exist in the vicinity. 

In this small village, a range of 
two-storeyed buildings, the proper- . 
ty of Rezza Kuli Khan, is occupied 
by the Ilkhani and Ilbégi, &c., of 
the Bakhtidris, during the month 
of May, and until the Chigdkhor 
valley dries up sufficiently to en- 
able the tribes to encamp upon it. 
The building is a most unpreten- 
tious one, and its interior fittings 
not calculated to impress a Eu- 
ropean visitor. I found a tent 
pitched for me in the gardens, 


close by the enclosure occupied by 


the Bakhtiari chiefs, and was well 
received by Colonel Hajji Ibrahim 
Kili Khan, and afterwards visited 
by the Iikhani and Ibégi. A tray 
of sweetmeats, than which I have 
never eaten better or of a more 
iar nature, was followed by 
an excellent dinner as a prelude 
to a refreshing sleep. 
It may be remembered that 
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the [Ikhdni had received me, two 
months before. at Ab-i-Bid, near 
Shistar. He congratulated me 
on having accomplished the dan- 
gerous passage through the Lur-i- 
Kichak district, between Dizfil 
and Khoramdbdd, saying that he 
had not expected to meet me again 
alive, especially as there had been 
a rumour spread abroad, shortly 
after my departure, that our party 
had been robbed and massacred by 
the Feili Lurs. The chief smiled 
grimly when he mentioned Hajji 
Ali’s name, and naively remarked 
that the western Lurs could in no 
way compare with the Bakhtiaris 
in their respect for life and prop- 
erty. Nearer Isfahdn the tribes 
are more under control. 

On the Ist of June the Ikhdni 
and Ilbégi left early, but I was up 
in time to send the former the 
Martini- Henry cavalry carbine 
that Hajji Ali had so coveted, and 
of which he had so repeatedly at- 
tempted to get possession. Break- 
fast, consisting of bread, dates, 
curds, and eggs fried in a fruit- 
sauce, was followed later by a 
pilau, sour milk, and deliciously 
iced sherbets, for luncheon, capped 
in the evening by a sumptuous 
dinner. Snow is brought daily 
from the neighbouring hills for 
the chief's table. I visited Hajji 
Ibréhim, and spent some time 
with him, during part of which 
his two young sons were present. 
The Persian youth is kept in ex- 
cellent order. Neither dare utter 
a word; they would scarcely turn 
their eyes to the right or left, and 
but glanced furtively, with looks 
of affection, towards their father. 

Some of the young Persian nobles 
are well read in the Mahamadan 
Scriptures and poetry. I had a 
volume of Shaikh i’s poems 
with me, and could lead off with 
the opening stanzas of some of his 
beautiful verse; catching up the 








rhyme, many boys of ten years of 
age. such as these. could repeat to 
the end of the sonnet or tale, 

In general conversation, when 
the opportunity offered, in a pa- 
tronising way the sayads and 
mitlds, whom we met with from 
time to time, would inform me 
that their religion and mine were 
the same to a certain point— 
the coming of Christ ; and, affirn- 
ing that Ohrist had Himself fore- 
told the coming of Mahamad (the 
Comforter, I suppose they mean to 
suggest), would ask me why we 
Christians do not accept him as 
the Prophet of prophets? I al- 
ways declined such useless religi- 
ous discussions. We ran down a 
young wild pig one day, where- 
upon all began to stone him to 
death. Turning to me they said, 
“We hear that you eat that 
acoursed animal; is it true?” 
Shéhsowdér gave me no time to 
answer, but himself did so, “ No; 
he never eats the accursed swine ; 
he is an Amir.” 

Imém Kuli'Khén furnished me 
with a guide, and gave me letters 
to the various Khans 
whose territories we should have 
to pass on our way through the in- 
tricate hill-country lying between 
Ardal and the coast. Indeed, 
without guides as escort from the 
camping - ground of one Jkydt 
tribe to another, it would have 
been impossible for us to have 
got through the mountains of the 
Bakhtiari, as there are practically 
no villages, and the road is often 
but a mere single-file mule-track, 
and moreover, a safe-conduct is 
needed. 

On the 2d June, retracing our 
steps for sqme miles, we took the 
road to or, a-valley in 
which is situated the Kal’a, or 
walled residence of the Ikhéni, 
which stands on a low mound in 
the centre of a valley three miles 
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long by three broad. Deprecating 
the unpretentious nature of his 
residence at Ardal, the Ilkhdni 
had enlarged upon ‘the beauty of 
that at Ohigdkhor, and more 
especially on the excellence of 
the stucco-work to be seen there. 
The swampy nature of the valley 
prevented us reaching it. The 
walls of this Kal’a are cracked— 
dislocated, it is said, by earth- 
quakes, which are not uncommon 
in this vicinity. Here, at an ele- 
vation of 8000 feet, and within 


‘easy access of the snows, are the 


summer headquarters of the Haft 
Lang Bakhtfdris,! who can, accord- 
ing to Schindler, put 2000 horse- 
men: into the field. Halting at 
Talibac, we bivouacked near a fine 
fruit-garden, affording in season 
grapes, plums, figs, and walnuts. 
The walnut-trees are of large size. 
We were now at an elevation of 
8000 feet, and on the 3d June, 
rising to undulate over rich pas- 
tures, on which the Bakhtiari 
Iliydts had already begun to camp, 
we descended a narrow ravine to 
reach the Maidan-i-Gandaman, a 
plain at the foot of the Kiuh-i- 
Sabz, now skirted, and which, 
with the Kuh-i-Challow, forms a 
mountain, said to be an extinct 
voleano, cut through by the Tang- 
i-Siéh, through which flows a 
stream into the Kérin. Between 
Ardal and Behbahdn, now our 


goal, all villages are of a poor 


type, and of a most uninviting 
appearance, so we preferred to 
bivouac rather than enter them. 
A series of hills, separated by 
broad:.valleys, in some of which 
a little barley is cultivated, and a 


few low hawthorn-trees, willows, 


and wild roses grow, and where 
at intervals are to be seen en- 
campments of Lurs, at length con- 
ducted us to a stupendous gorge, 
the Tang-i-Dusabil, a narrow cleft 
in the rock capped. by giant moun- 
tains. Passing round this Tang, 
we descended into the river-bed, 
and crossing the Pul-i-Karabust 
(bridge), ascended by a road, cut 
or some distance, wonderful to 
relate, out of the hillside, towards 
the Takht-i-Sultan-Ibrahim, one of 
the highest hills of the Sabz Kuh 
or Alburz range. The character 
of the hills here changes to that 
of lofty, steep, and rocky moun- 
tains, separated by narrow .and 
deep valleys. A steep and dif- 
ficult incline now led us over a 
neck into a high, level pasture 
valley, perched aloft in the rocky 
hillsides of which are numerous 
caves occupied by herdsmen. The 
sheep grazing on their precipitous 
sides looked somewhat like flies 
onawall. Passing over a saddle, 
after ‘a trying march of twenty-six 
miles, during which we were much 


‘annoyed by flies, which bit through 


socks and trousers, and greatly dis- 
tressed our animals, we reached 
the village of Ali or Khané Mirzé, 
in a treeless basin almost sur- 
rounded with snow-topped moun- 
tains. We were here received by 
a party of some twenty horsemen, 
who hastily “fell in” at our ap- 
proach, than whom a more truc- 
ulent - looking lot, mounted on 
rough ponies, I had never seen. 
Heavily armed as they are with 
swords, pistols in holsters, and 

of sorts slung over their 
shoulders, they can, nevertheless, 
scamper over their stony hill-paths 





i"The Haft Lang division of the Bakhtiéris formerly doubled the number of 


‘the Chah4r Lang division of the mountaineers; but the original enmity between 


these divisions is gradually disappearing, and both branches are becoming more 
and.more a homogeneous people under the Ilkhaéni. The tribes come under the 
jurisdiction of Isfahan, Burujird, Khoramabad, Behbahan, &c. 
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like cats, and are exceedingly for- 
midable to their fellows. Occa- 
sional disturbances take place 
here with the Kashkai Jhydts, 
who pitch their summer tents on 
the neighbouring hill-slopes, and 
who consider it no injuditious 
thing to- annex a sheep or two 
from their neighbours’ flocks when- 
ever an opportunity offers. Snow 
begins to fall here in October, and 
lasts till March. A path up the 
valley leads to the large village 
of Lurdagén, and to the Kérin 
river route from Ardal to Shistar. 

On the 5th June, ascending im- 
perceptibly over a valley, affording 
poor grazing, and dotted with a 
few villages, we crossed the neck 
of the Gardan-i-Durmadn to the 
north of the Kuh-i-Surkh, at 7000 
feet, past which we struck the 
beaten road which leads to Shiraz, 
near Felét. After a march of 
24 miles we reached .Bassdki, 
the encampment of Mulé Ali 
Khan, below the Kuh-i-Bassdki. 
Miul4 Ali Khan treated us most 
hospitably. His son is connected 
by marriage with the family of 
the Ilkhaéni, and is pay-sergeant 
of the Bakhtiari Horse. The dis- 
tinction with which we had been 
treated by Hajji Ibradhim Khan, 
the. colonel of the cavalry at 
Ahwaéz, had become known 
throughout the regiment, and 
consequently we were always well 
received by al] its members, who 
are widely scattered through these 
mountains! .Mulé Ali Khan 
would not hear of my taking the 
direct road? of two stages to 
Khurréd, a Kihgehlu encampment 
near Chénar, on account of its 
difficulties ; and therefore, chang- 
ing guides at Bassdki, we took the 
more roundabout road by Diné. 
Descending the grassy valley, we 
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traversed a hilly country, re- 
sembling that we had ly 
crossed on the Dizfiil-Khoramabad 
line at Baddémek and that about 
the Tang-i-Dusabil, consisting of 
clays om gravels, alternating with 
horizontal layers of limestone rcck 
of different thicknesses, and at 
varied intervals apart. Excellent 
wheat and barley grow here; the 

ture is rich, and numerous 
flocks of sheep and herds of cows 
and horses were seen. These latter, 
although of rough appearance, and 
never fed on anything but grass, 
improve immensely on grain, and, 
with proper ming, develop 
much of the quality of the Arab 
horse, their parent stock. No 
care is, however, taken to preserve 
the purity of the breed. Here, 
also, even in these highlands, 
elevated between 7000 and 8000 
feet, the want of population only 
causes the fertile clay soil to be 
left uncultivated, except in patches 
of size sufficient to supply. the 
wants of the Jliydis for a few 
months in the year. Continuing 
our descent past the village of 
Rudabdd into the Malburr valley, 
we forded, with some difficulty, its 
dangerous and rapid torrent of icy 
cold water. The crossing occupied 
an hour and a half, and were a 
man, horse, or mule to loose his 
footing in its bouldery bed, there 
would be little chance of life for 
him in the swift cold current. 
After expending an hour in fruit- 
less attempts to cross it, and when, 
in despair, further attempts were 
about to be given up, a satyid 
appeared, well acquainted with the 
nature of the ford. It was crossed 
at a very oblique angle, and by 
allowing the animals to be almost 
carried down-stream, whilst at the 
same time, each guided by two 








1 The table of the Mul4 was well supplied with ice from the hills above his camp. 


2 Probably the road taken by Stocquelar. 
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men, they were gradually steered 
across. I know of nothing more 
disagreeablo than fording a rapid 
stream with a bouldery bed, as the 
current makes both man and horse 
giddy, and boulders give the worst 
of footing. The intrepid guide 
crossed and recrossed it five times, 
thawing his chilled limbs each time 
over a fire. We now ascended 
1000 feet to the Mundagan plateau, 
and again ascending to an eleva- 
tion of 8400 feet, we descended 
steeply into the Kind valley, a sud- 
den drop of 1200 feet, and bivou- 
acked under the wall of this small 
village for protection. Theladies of 
the place soon crowned its summit, 
snatching a short respite from 
their churning operations, which 
had already commenced, and which 
continued throughout the night. 

We were up betimes on the 
morning of the 7th, and notwith- 
standing that we missed the track, 
and floundered for some time 
amidst irrigated fields, at 4 a.m. 
we were already threading the 
Tang-i-Khafr, to over the 
spur of the Kuh-i-Din4, separating 
us from the Khafr village, pictur- 
esquely situated at the head of a 
deep valley under the Kuh-i-Din4, 
the passage over which we were 
now about to attempt. It would 
have been well had we halted here 
to gather strength for the under- 
taking. The village, which is sur- 
rounded by fruit-trees and cultiva- 
tion, lies at an altitude of about 
7000 feet, and the pass about 4000 
feet above it. 

We were now in the hill-country 
of the Kashkai, which stretches 
away to Shirdz, the mountains 
varying from 8000 to 9000 feet 
in height, and some of the highest 
peaks reaching to near 13,000 feet. 
These heights are, however, separ- 
ated by fertile valleys, in which 
rice, wheat, barley, maize, vetches, 
cotton, &c., grow plentifully, whilst, 


on the slopes of the hills, are vine- 
yards, together with many stunted 
oak-trees above, and mulberry, wil- 
low, and walnut trees beneath. 

From Khafr the track, gradually 
rising, undulates under the slopes 
of the Kuh-i-Din4, here chiefly 
composed of deep blue shales and 
clays, with outcropping horizontal 
layers of grey rock, of unequal 
thicknesses and at varied intervals, 
between which the shales are held 
up at steep slopes. ' 

A herb similar to that already 
met with at Khiugdn, and resem- 
bling fennel in the form of its 
feathery stems, grows on the hill- 
sides, and we met numerous fine 
oxen carrying huge loads of it 
to Khafr; grass being scarce at 
this season, just here, it is the 
chief fodder of the valley. The 
tents of the Jliydts occupied the 
pasture valleys and undulations, 
with the usual patches of wheat 
and barley near to them. Gain- 
ing a spur of the mountain, we 
ascended wearily enough, for the 
path was steep, the hillside stony, 
and we had frequently to cross 
long stretches of snow. It took 
us eight and a half hours from 
Khafr to climb to the Gardan-i- 
Bazurr, elevated about 11,000 feet, 
After a journey of fifteen hours’ 
duration, we reached Sisakht, a 
movable village of reeds, bushes, 
&c. (at 7900 feet), occupied by 
Kiuhgehli Lurs, and situated at 
the southern base of the Dind 
mountain, where our wants were 
supplied by Ali Baksh, the chief 
of the district. So weary was 
I, that, after a drink of milk and 
a frugal repast, I tumbled into 
bed @ la belle étoile, without un- 
dressing, for the night cold was 
sharp, and slept the sleep of the 
just, although I had promised my 
host to visit his tent after dinner. 

The Kuhgehli Lurs occupy the 
hills to the south of those of the 
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Bakhtféris, from the Kuh-i-Diné 
to Behbahan and the plain of Ram 
Hormuz. The various hill-tribes, 
Bakhtiari, Mamasani, Kashkai, &c., 
rarely now clash, and I received 
from the Ilkhdni of the Bakh- 
tidri letters to his kinsmen amongst 
‘them. Their language, customs, 
and religion do not “Sifter in any 
material respect from those of the 
Bakhtidris, with whom they inter- 
marry. Their summer and winter 
quarters are little more than a 
‘transition from the valleys to the 
summits of the mountains above 
them, and in June I met with but 
few of their camps pitched in their 
winter grazing- grounds. The 
shatwt or winter sowings of the 
tribes in these highland regions in- 
clude wheat, barley, beans, and 
opium-poppy ; whilst the saifi, or 
summer sowings, consist of rice, 
beans, gram, cotton, and tobacco. 
The mountains here rise to a 
rreater height than to the west- 
ward, and the valleys are less rich 
in pasture than those within the 
Bakhtiari hills. On the 8th, a jour- 
ney of twenty-five miles brought 
us to the Kuhgehli encampment 
of Waéli Khan at Khurrdé, where 
there is an Imdmzdéddé. There 
were some fine colts in the camp, 
and we spent some time prior to 
starting in fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to exchange my Arab mare, 
which was suffering from work and 
a sore back, for one of them. The 
chavadar, too, was in a hurry to 
load up, and pleaded a stomach- 
ache, which he accounted for by 
the quantity of frozen snow that 
he had eaten the day before. He 
either suffered much pain or 
was a good feigner. Undulating 
under the Kiuh-i-Dind, through 
well-wooded valleys, at ten miles 
the track 3 the Derruhin 
stream, the right branch of the 
Kherstin river (elevation 5900 
feet), which we forded at a point 
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where its waters run in three 
channels, and then the Chowjehtn, 
or left branch, above their junc 
tion. Both streams were swollen 
mountain - torrents, rushing over 
boulders, rendering the crossing 
extremely hazardous. In the grassy 
valley beyond, and in several of 
the deep basins, oaks were plenti- 
ful, and in one place an unsuccess- 
ful attempt appeared to have been 
made to start a nursery for young 
trees. Few could thrive here un- 
protected, as the goats and sheep 

e them down. The winter of 
1883-84, as before remarked, . had 
been an unusually severe one, and 
of long duration, consequently the 
melting of the snow occurred later 
this season than is generally the 
case. Ordinarily in June the 
streams would be more readily 
forded, and the passes less blocked 
with snow. The valley pastures 
had already assumed the brown 
and yellow tints of maturity, yet 
the Jliydts cut and stack no fod- 
der, preferring to migrate to 
greener and more elevated pas- 
tures when those around them 
become dried up by the sun. A 
few years since this road was quite 
impassable to Europeans ; but dur- 
ing the governorship of the Ilti- 
shém-ul-Daulat, 1877-80, robbery 
and crime were sternly repressed, 
with the best results. Layard 
mentions that the Governor (Mata- 
met) of Isfahdén had, in 1840, re- 
venged himself on the Mamasani 
for revolt, by building 300 of 
them with mortar into a living 
tower ; and I was told that the 
lea talionis was still rigidly en- 
forced, and that if a highway mur- 
der took place a life was exacted 
of the tribe— whether of the 
offender or of an innocent man, no 
matter whom,—a method of pro- 
ceeding likely to strike terror 
into every tent or household of 
the nomads. 
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The K ui chiefs laughed 
at the idea of this road being sup- 
posed to be a caravan-route, and 
they assured me that no caravans 
ever took it; local traders alone 
make use of it. There is said to 
be bear-shooting in the neighbour- 
hood, but no use is made of their 
skins, and the Lurs were surprised 
to hear that they were of any 
value. We here shot a few par- 
tridges on the stony hillsides, 

My hosts were much astonished 
at a great nation like ourselves 
being governed by a Queen. “Tf, 
as you say,” said they, “there are 
thousands in your country greater 
than yourself, how is it that such 
a nation of Amirs should be gov- 
erned by a Queen?” I had to 
explain that there were queens 
and queens, and that our Queen 
was the mother and grandmother 
of not one but many emyerors and 
kings, princes and princesses. Our 
deference and politeness te the 
gentler sex they cannot under- 
stand, and think us but poor 
creatures to be such slaves of the 
harem ! 

From Khurré (7400 feet) to 
Sad’ét (7200 feet) was a difficult 
march of 13 miles, several ridges 
with deep intervening valleys hav- 
ing to be crossed on the way. 
From the fertile Chenar valley we 
ascended the Tang-i-Bunderah and 
followed a winding, narrow, and 
steep path to the Gardan-i-Dast- 
i-Chalkellah (9360 feet) on the 
south side of which we passed 
through the cultivated valley of 
Dast-i-Rukh, occupied by Kuh- 
gehlu IJliydts, and ascended its 
border hill to the south, to gain 
the rocky summit of the Gardan-i- 
Cheshmah-Duzin, at 9570 feet. 
A slippery descent, in places over 
frozen snow, led us from this neck 
down a stony ravine to the Im4m- 
z4dé and village of Sad’dt, a ruin 





surrounded by extensive vine- 
yards, with fine walnut and mul- 
berry trees. 

At Sad’ét are some ruined one- 
storeyed buildings of cut stone, set 
in mortar, with low arched roofs, 
forming vaults which are typical 
of the Sassanian constructions as 
described by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and which evidently indicate the 
remains of a considerable town. 
We bivouacked here under a wide- 
spreading walnut-tree in close 
proximity to the conclave of the’ 
worthies of the village and en.. 
campment, presided over by its 
Rishsafid, or “ White-beard,” and 
had evidence of the difficulty he 
experienced in raising the revenue 
demanded of him, for each man in 
turn pleaded poverty and lack of 
funds. In all cases, after many 
and loud altercations, a compro- 
mise appeared to have been arrived 
at, the Kut-Khiudé being aided by 
the opinions of the other members 
of the assembly, who each gave 
judgment on his fellow as his case 
was thus roughly adjudicated. 

From Sad’at to Safarfo we found 
the journey, on the 10th of June, 
most tedious, as the numerous 
ascents and descents over slippery 
rocks and boulders made the march 
of 22 miles very difficult riding. On 
descending into the valley leading 
to the Tang-i-Nali, we found the 
descent next to impassable even 
to mules. The path winds con- 
siderably, and many of its rocky 
steps are two to three feet high ; in 
other places it is as slippery as 
glass from the passage of flocks of 
sheep and goats for many genera- 
tions past. Beyond it, the bed of 
the deep and narrow rift bordered 
by perpendicular rock, next trav- 
ersed, is covered with huge boul- 
ders, over and around which the 
horses and baggage-animals had 
to work their way. At its head 
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lies Safar-i-db, elevated 4100 feet, 
a village of a few huts of stone, 
with mud roofs, standing on a 
small cultivated plateau. We 
here met Abbds Khan, its Aga, a 
chief of the ‘Nowi tribe, seated 
under a tree and regulating the 
weighty affairs \of his nation/ 
The country here is Garmsir—i.e., 
a winter quarter only; and his 
simple following were anxious to 
know if, in my country, I also had 
cool pastures to repair to during 
the heat of summer. This gave 
me the opportunity of enlarging 
upon the verdure, the moisture, 
and fertility of England, so in con- 
trast to the greater part of the 
country I had recently traversed, 
and necessitating neither Garmsir 
nor Sardsir. In the evening they 
left me to return to their Sardsir, 
or summer quarters, on the summit 
of the neighbouring heights, The 
Garmsir are occupied only from 
October to April. The highland dis- 
tricts we had already passed over 
were Sarhadd or Sardsir and are 
occupied only between June and 
September. 

On the 11th June, before leav- 
ing the valley, which is partially 
cultivated, we passed by the re- 
mains of a rather extensive cem- 
etery ; but as the inscriptions on 
the sandstone tombs had been ob- 
literated, it was impossible to form 
an opinion of their age or date. 
Here and there were stone sarco- 
phagi of rude construction, and 
close by some ruins of a few low 
houses, built of stone and lime. 
Round about are some large tim- 
ber-trees, oaks, planes, &c. 

Another terrible-looking tang, 
or defile, well deserving its name 
of Tang-i-Na&khudé or the “ Godless 
Pass,” had now to be threaded. 
It is from 200 to 250 feet wide, 
with precipitous cliffs of unfossil- 
iferous limestone rock, 300 feet 
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high, on either hand; its bed 
is nearly blocked by boulders of 
huge size, over and through which 
the passage of the flocks of the 
Iliydts has worked a path, which 
crosses and recrosses the rocky bed 
of the torrent, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Khairdbdéd river. We 
spent at least two hours in toiling 
through this labyrinth of boulders 
—*“confusedly hurl’d, the frag- 
ments of an earlier world ”—until 
at length we emerged out of the 
worst inferno I hope ever to enter. 
We might now be said to have 
extricated ourselves from the great 
mountainous tract, and proba- 
bly the most intricate section of 
the Zagros range. From the 
“Godless Pass” a good track was 
followed across a more or less 
open country, and we were thank- 
ful that the road was apparently 
(but only in appearance) clear of 
hills in front of us of a forbidding 
outline. Wesoon afterwards passed 
someruins ; further on were gardens 
of pomegranates in blossom, and at 
Kal’a Pilli, a small masonry fort 
stood on a low mound covered 
with thistles and in the neighbour- 
hood were some grass-huts. Indeed 
acres of luxuriant thistles spread 
around everywhere on this side of 
the Tang-i-Naékhudé, amidst which 
swarms of locusts took their flight 
as we slowly pro It was 
very hot, and the dry atmosphere 
very conducive to thirst, so what 
was our delight when our guide 
suddenly disappeared into a deep 
water-hole, to emerge with a bunch 
of unripe and sour but most re- 
freshing grapes! The grass, now 
dried up, would, if cut and stacked, 
produce vast quantities of hay, 
and the quality of the herbage 
would certainly be improved there- 
by. Curiously enough, as already 
remarked, the economical method 
of storing hay for winter provender 
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has never commended itself to the 
minds of nomads. The Iliydis, 
from their wandering habits and 
predatory life, must regard hay- 
stacks as property which is insuffi- 
ciently portable, and which, being 
irremovable, could be taxed by the 
Government; therefore they prefer 
to consume by the way what they 
can obtain by migration to pas- 
tures new, leaving any amount of 
forage, in the shape of uncut hay, 
to waste and degenerate. 

At Imé &- Dastgird, we 
found the ruins of a small town, 
whilst neighbouring mourds prob- 
ably contain more extensive re- 
mains of architecture of bygone 
days. By the time we reached 
Deh-Dasht, we had descended to a 
level of 2850 feet, so that the tem- 
perature in the shade, at 3 P.M., was 
92°, when we took up our quarters 
in a ruined sarai, consisting of a 
series of apartments of antique 
construction, having pointed stone 
arches, and domed roofs builtaround 
a quadrangular courtyard. The 
side walls were all recessed, each 
recess being covered with a pointed 
arch, with the voussoirs, springers, 
and abutments of stone carved in 
Sassanian style, and with excellent 
taste.” The ruins around indicate 
the former existence of a town 
of some ‘importance. As an ex- 
ample of the insufficiency of the 
available field labour in these fer- 
tile plains, and of the improvi- 
dent methods of agriculture prac- 
tised by the Jliydts, I may notice 
that the ears of the corn were in 
many cases about here plucked 
and the tall stubble left stand- 
ing; yet chopped straw was much 
wanted and in + demand in 
many parts of the country I had 
just passed over. We were some- 
what scared to-day, for several 
horsemen with s bore down 
upon us at full gallop, pulling 


up their horses sharply on their 
pales 4 only when close at hand. 
They then cantered madly to the 
front and rear, brandishing their 
spears, and circled round about 
us for fully half an hoyr, and 
until one thought that every one 
of their horses must have been 
badly cczewed. 

We found we had not yet quite 
finished with difficulties from rocky 
paths, for on leaving Deh-Dasht, 
the sixteenth day after leaving 
Isfahén, we had two formidable 
descents to negotiate. From the 
village the path descends over 
treeless plains covered with stand- 
ing hay, and growing thistles 
abundantly, to the Gatz-Darwaza; 
where the path led down a narrow 
ravine of granitic rock, and event- 
ually became nothing better than 
& narrow winding staircase of 
rock. Our lower elevation and in- 
creased temperature was evidenced 
by the luxuriant growth of lovely 
rose-.coloured oleanders, now in 
full blossom. All mule-drivers hold 
this plant in holy horror, for it is 
poisonous, and if the mules eat it 
they rarely recover. Yet another 
tiresome, rocky, and steep ascent 
and descent—during which the rays 
of the June sun were, as early as 
8 a.m., felt overpoweringly hot— 
took us by a hazardous track, over 
slippery naked rock, round the 
diz, or pulpit rock, which over- 
looks the Ab-i-Rumarim, or Kur- 
distan river, here 70 yards broad, 
into the bed of that river ele- 
vated 1400 feet; and some idea 
of the heat at this part of our 
journey may be formed from the 
record in my note-book that my 
artificial horizon (one of Captain 
George’s construction) became too 
hot to be lifted after it had been for 
seven minutes exposed to the sun’s 
rays at 3 p.m., and this notwith- 
standing that the thermometer only 
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read 102° in our bivouac amidst 
the tamarisk bushes which here line 
the banks. I bathed here, as on 
every possible occasion, but I never 
saw a Persian follow my example ; 
they do not love cold water. After 
leaving Ardal, it was judged nec- 
essary by the guides, whom we 
changed about every other day, to 
collect a guard of half-a-dozen Lurs 
to watch our bivouac at night 
whenever it was possible to do so. 
They guarded us in a fashion of 
their own, by sleeping at intervals 
along the tracks leading to the 
bivouac. There was a quantity of 
hay on the hills bordering the 
river, otherwise our animals would 
have fared badly, for we had con- 
sumed all our supplies; indeed, 
since passing Ardal, they had fed 
upon grass or hay chiefly. Al- 
though not a soul was to be seen, 
the clothing of one of our mules, 
turned out loose on the hillside to 

e, was stolen. Anxious to 
reach Behbahdn in good time, 
and being one who believes that 
“delays have dangerous ends,” 
we started on the 13th of June 
at 3.30 a.m., by moonlight. This 
was the second march that I had 
attempted in’ these hills before 
dawn, and in both cases with dire 
results. On the first occasion, 
we lost our way amidst irrigated 
fields ; and on this, the second occa- 
sion, we nearly lost a mule, and 
one of my yek-ddéns got smashed 
into match-boxes by a fall of the 
mule carrying it over the hill- 
side. My only consolation was 
that my loss was the gain of the 
mule’s life. Quitting our bivouac, 
and descending the river valley, 
we entered the Tekdb Pass, here 
riding over a slippery stone revet- 
ment, but 3 feet wide, or an equal- 
ly slippery, naked rock, most dan- 
gerous to both horses ‘and inules, 
This Tang-i-Tekab is 200 fect wide, 
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bordered by perpendicular cliffs 400 
feet high, in narrowing to 50 
feet in width, whilst the unford- 


able river flows with a swift cur- 
rent down the pass, at a depth 
varying from 50 to 100 feet below 
the narrow path. At the southern 
mouth of the gorge is a dripping 
fountain, with an inscription = 
in Persian characters, tin 
history of the construction ‘of tie 
most useful causeway. Above, 
a path leads up the hillside to the 
village of Pushkdr, which, perched 
upon an elevated ledge, pad a few 
palm - trees, looks down upon the 
difficult labyrinth of boulders in 
the ravine below. 

The delight of all of us at emerg- 
ing from. the hills was great. “tt 
was time too, for our horses were 
thoroughly exhausted, and not one 
of the four had a sound shoe; in- 
deed, all had been smashed to pieces 
since leaving Khurré, and although 
we had taken the precaution to 
bring spare shoes with us. all had 
been used up. 

The tangs, or defiles, are most 
characteristic features in these 
hills, They are, as the reader 
will have gathered from the fore- 

oing pages, narrow passes, 200 
- 300 feet wide, bordered by 
precipitous cliffs 200 to 500 feet 
high, often of solid rock, with, in 
some cases, shallow and insignifi- 
cant streams flowing through them, 
with their beds encumbered by 
huge boulders, and often circuitous 
in their length of 1000 yards and 
upwards. The poonen a gran- 
deur of these deep go: 
probably some analogy to those rs 
sures called cafions in Oolorado, 
They exist also in a modified form 
in the Peshin hills of British Balu- 
chistan. If their formation is to 
be explained by natural causes, it 
is considered by many sufficient 
to suppose that they may be due 
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to contraction on cooling, or that 
erosive action of water, continued 
through countless ages, has worn 
these stupendous channels. This 
last hypothesis, however, I consid- 
er, quite fails to account for their 
formation ; and the former theory 
is equally unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it leaves unsettled the reason 
for the contraction and the re- 
sulting crack in the hills taking 
place at the head of a valley, just 
in the place required to allow of 
the passage of an often insig- 
nificant stream through it, and 
with the level of its bed just on 
a level with that of the valley. 
According to Loftus,! all the 
great rivers flowing from the east 
towards the Tigris, having their 
sources in the mountains of Luris- 
tén and crossing diagonally through 
the intricacies of these ranges, in- 
stead of flowing along the natural 
troughs which separate the par- 
allel limestone saddles (in a south- 
east and north-west direction in 
Luristén), working out their chan- 
nels through the gypsiferous and 
marly series of rocks, take abnor- 
mal directions at right angles to 
what we should suppose would 
be their natural tendency, and 
pass directly through the lime. 
stone ridges by means of these 
tangs or gorges, apparently formed 
for this express purpose. On 
reaching the next gypsum trough, 
the rivers flow again in their 
normal course for a short distance, 
and again cut the lower chains in 
succession in like manner, and so 
on until they reach the plains of 
the Persian Gulf. Many of these 
tangs, says Loftus, expose a perpen- 
dicular section of 1000 feet and 
upwards, which were formed, not 
by the scooping process which 


attends river-action, but by natural 
rents, produced by the tension of 
the crystalline mass at the period 
of its elevation. Of these fissures 
the rivers have taken advantage, 
and shortened their otherwise cir- 
cuitous channels, 

Having left the last ridge of the 
mountain-barrier which separates 
the coast plains of Persia from the 
Iranian plateau behind, we had 
now reached the Behbahdn plain, 
with its stony clay soil, watered 
by canals, and on which, when we 
passed, the harvest had been reaped 
—i.e., the ears of corn had been 
plucked, leaving the wheat-stalks 
standing. We observed numerous 
mounds, évidently covering ancient 
remains, during our ride of five 
miles over a hard and generally 
level surface, which brought us 
to the outskirts of the town of 
Behbahan, a centre of trade, where 
a few date-palms grow near a huge 
tank, the drinking-water cistern 
for the city, which is supplied with 
water from a channel communicat- 
ing with the river. The town of 
Behbahén, of mud houses enclosed 
by high mud walls, and surround- 
ed -by a dilapidated mud wall, is 
only preserved from an utterly 
mean appeafance by the few white 
domes of its several Imémzédas. 
A few only of the better houses 
are built of stone and lime, and 
its streets are merely narrow 
lanes. The bazdr is but small, 
and‘although the Jliydts from the 
hills dispose of their produce here, 
trade seemed at a standstill. 
Seventy years ago, indeed, the 
place is said to have contained 
10,000 inhabitants; but when I 
passed through it, it certainly did 
not boast of. half that number. 
There is a palace for the governor 





1 A paper on the Geology of the Turko-Persian Frontier, and of the district 
adjoining, by W. K. Loftus, Esq., F.G.S., June 1854, 
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in the north-east section of the 
town, but it was untenanted 
during our visit. The former 
governor had been the Nassir-ul- 
Mulk, two years before. The 
entrepots for the Behbahdn line of 
trade are Hindiyén and Dildm. 
The Hindiydn stream is navigable 
for light boats and canoes to with- 
in a short distance of Behbahan, 
and the traffic from these two 
sources converges at Zeitiin, our 
first stage out towards Bandar 
Dilém,' and 24 miles distant. 
Goods generally go up by land 
through Deh-Mulé and Arab to 
Zeituin by a level road. Behbahdn 
was governed from 1877 to 1880 
by the Iltish4m-ul-Daulat, the son 
of Ferhdd Mirzé, who, till the 
spring of 1882, was Prince-Gov- 
ernor of Fars. During his ad- 
ministration, before alluded to, the 
turbulent tribes in the neighbour- 
hood were subdued, and the road 
to Isfahin was improved and ren- 
dered safe. He was rapacious and 
ruthless, and held in great fear. 
Whenever the Persians allude to 
the present insecurity of the road 
between Dizfil and Khoramébad, 
they mention the services of the 
Iltishém-ul-Daulat in suppressing 
the Kuhgehli tribes, and recom- 
mend that he should be sent to 
carry out a like work in Luristdn. 
There is no doubt that such a man 
would soon render the coun 
perfectly safe. He ruthlessly ex- 
acted, as already stated, life for 
robbery as well as for life, caring 
little whether the real offender 
suffered or the proper life was 
taken—a method of procedure 
well calculated to cause the tribes 
themselves to suppress lawless- 
ness. 

By the road we had come from 
Isfahén, vid Deh-i-Kurd and Ar- 
dal to Behbahdn, it was seventeen 
stages, and we had covered 367 
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miles. Had we taken the more 
direct road to Chigdkhor, two 
stages, or 40 miles, would have 
been saved; whilst, had the: most 
direct road, vid Kumesheh to Fe- 
lét, been followed, the journe 
would only have been one of 29 
miles. 

Leaving the sarai at Behbahén 
(elevation 1300 feet). on the 14th 
of June, and traversing in succes. 
sion a plain, hummocky: and undu- 
lating, and a range of low, barren, 
and broken hills of soft sandstone 
and clay, we gained the pleasing 
valley of the Zeitiun river, dotted 
with villages, surrounded by palms 
and hard-wood trees. 

From Zeitin, a stage of 24 
miles, over barren hills and cul- 
tivated fields, leads to the small 
seaport village of Bandar Dildm, 
situated on a sticky mud-flat, near 
a creek, in which some buggalows 
were floating. 

“The distance to Isfahén from 
Bushire vié Shiraz, is 456 miles of 
twenty-four stages, by Kaézran, and 
538 miles v4 Firizdébaéd, the most 

racticable route. From Behba- 

to Shirdz is 171 miles of seven 
stages. From Behbahan to Ahwaz 
is 121 miles of six s The im- 
portance of the lines from Behba- 
han to both Isfahdn and Shiraz is 
considerable ; but it is quite eclip- 
sed. by that of Muhammerah, Shis- 
tar, Isfahén, 67 miles longer, but 
137 miles of which can be accom- 
plished by river. It also labours 
under the disadvantage of having 
no port, such as Muhammerah, ac- 
‘cessible to ocean steamers. Com- * 
mercially, much cannot be expected 
of it as yet: the Zil-ul-Sultan has 
ps been persuaded into the 
belief of its being a caravan-route ; 
but the mere fact of no caravan 
taking it should tell him the truth, 
if he were desirous of knowing it. 
Bushire and Shirdz are of too 
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great an importance to allow of 
trade taking any other road to Is- 
fahdn not affording greater advan- 
than shortness: it must be 
secure as well; provisions and ac- 
commodation for man and beast 
must be attainable. Without the 
active co-operation of the European 
Persian Gulf merchant princes to 
stock the Karin route between 
Dizfil and Khoramabdd, and Shis- 
tar and Ardal, where grazing is 
generally plentiful, and tc estab- 
lish caravansarais, trade will con- 
tinue to flow in its old channel to 
Isfahén and Tihrén from Bushire. 
I have given figures by which 
all may test the comparative ad- 
vantages of the three chief routes 
from the coast, between Bushire 
and the Ka4nin to Isfahan and Tib- 
ran. To sum up, they are,—that 
the Bushire route cannot compare 
with that from Muhammerah ; the 
latter is shorter by 178 miles, passes 
over no very difficult country, taps 
the most fertile districts of Persia 
—i.e., the plains of Arabistdn, 
Shistar, and Dizfil, Hamadan, 
Karmdnshéh, Burijird, Sulténdbdd 
—as well as that of Isfahan, vid the 
fertile districts of Gulpaigén and 
Khonsér. From Muhammerah, Is- 
fahdn is, vid Burdjird, distant 633 
miles —i.¢., 85 miles longer than 
the Bushire route vid Firizdébad 
and Shiraz. Vii Shustar, across 
the Bakhtidré hills, it is 126 miles 
sHORTER. The shortest route from 
the coast to Isfahan is that de- 
scribed from Bandar Dilém through 
the Kuhgehli hills, of 345 miles, 
in fifteen stages. Although it is 
193 miles shorter than the road 
vid Firizébdd, and 112 miles shorter 
than that vié K4zran from Bushire, 
it remains unused ; want of cara- 
vansarais, of villages and supplies, 
of a few rough bridges, eoabined 
with its bad repute, are the causes 
that prevent traffic flowing along it. 
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The only route that favourabl 
compares with the Muhamme 
route to Tihrdun is that from Bagh- 
dad. accessible to river-boats draw- 
ing 3 to 4 feet, by the Tigris. 
The distance of Baghdad to Tihran, 
by the great caravan-route, vid Kar- 
manshah and Hamadan, is 500 miles, 
performed in thirty-one stages. 
The road presents the least topo- 
graphical difficulties of any of 
those crossing the Zagros heights 
to the Iranian plateau. Its Persian 
trade, however, passing through 
Turkish custom-houses, is always 
liable to be checked by dues im- 
posed at will, and to restrictive 
quarantine arrangements, for no 
love is lost between_Shiya and 
Suni Mahamadans. 

Let us again consider the ques- 
tion of time, an important factor 
in all commercial enterprise. The 
average time that a caravan takes 
to reach Tihran is 40 days (with- 
out halting). A caravan, without 
halting, from Muhammerah takes, 
on an average 31: days, and from’ 
Shistar 24 days. Allowing 2 days 
for the passage of goods by steamer 
from Muhammerah to Shistar, the 
journey will be effected in 26 days ; 
thus, in the first instance, a saving 
of 9 days results, and in the second 
of 14 days. From Shistar a cara- 
yan can reach Isfahdén, by the 
Bakhtidri route, without halting, 
in 15 days; and from Muham- 
merah in 21 days, a saving of 7 
days on the Bushire route. Oom- 
bining the land route from Shistar 
with the river route from Muham- 
merah, the number of days re- 
quired to land goods in Isfahdn is 
17 days, a saving of 11 days on 
the Bushire route. 

Caravans from Bushire require 
13 days to reach Shiraz, 15 
days more to reach Isfahén—.c., 
a total of 28 days. ‘The Bandar- 
Dilém caravans could reach Isfa- 
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han, 345 miles, in 15 days, through 
the Kuhgehli hills, or a saving 
of 13 days on the Bushire route— 
yet it is not used. Snow -drifts 
would not close the roads through 
the mountains, if kept open by 
traffic, and rough bridges only 
are required to make the swollen 
rivers passable at all seasons. 

The only other main route from 
the Gulf to Tihraén is that from 
Bandar-Abbas, which runs through 
Karman, Yazd, and Kashain. Al- 
though this is a fairly level road 
the whole way, more than 100 
miles is difficult, and its length, 
about 950 miles, causes it to com- 
pare unfavourably with any of the 
above. 

The roads from Isfahan to Shis- 
tar and Bandar Dildm, branch, it 
will have been noticed, at Ardal. 
From Ardal to Isfahén is 102 
miles, and thence to Shustar 173 
miles, a total of 275 miles, to con- 
vert which into an unmetulled 
cart-track would cost, I estimate, 
on an average Rs. 300 per mile. 
From Isfahén to Bandar Diam, 
415 miles, the cost would be, on 
an average, Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 
per mile. To macadamise these 
tracks, except here and there over 
clay, would be a mistake. None 
of the estimates given include the 
cost of caravansarais. The cost 
of ferries over rivers, where it is 
necessary to establish such, might 
be defrayed by tolls on passengers, 
live stock, and goods passed over 
by them. By throwing wire-ropes 
across the rivers most difficult to 
ford whilst in flood, their passage 
by rafts would be rendered a 
simple matter. The construction 
of bridges, with road - bearers of 
trees resting on rough timber crib 
piers and a flooring of fascines, 
would cost next to nothing, and 
yet be an inestimable boon to 
traders and the tribes. All the 
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rivers and streams met with can 
be so spanned. But no governor 
interests himself in the matter. 
He would look upon their cost 
as so much money out of his own 
pocket. Oustom has blunted the 
people’s sense to the want of them, 
and moreover, they are most i 
rant of how to help themselves in 
even these simple matters of en- 
gineering. 

To return to our narrative, 
there is no port at Bandar Dildm. 
Buggalows ascend a creek at high 
tide, and take its muddy bottom 
at low, close to the village situ- 
ated at the edge of the mud-flat, 
which extends inland a short dis- 
tance, where it gives way to a 
plain growing large crops of wheat 
and barley, and affording grazing 
or its stubble to large flocks of 
goats and sheep. 

From Bandar Dilém we reached 
Schéf, 100 miles distant down the 
coast, in 3 days, and thence sailed 
across the inlet to Bushire in a 
couple of hours or so. Another 20 
miles took us to Kal’a-i-Haidar, a 
village built on a low sandy mound, 
close to the sea-shore, surrounded 
with gardens of melons. 

The second stage keeps at a 
short distance from the coast, and 
we left the district under the 
Governor of Behbahén at Khin- 
a&wah, where there are good wells 
for watering the village flock: 
Beyond Imdémzédé, surrounded by 
cultivation and melon- beds, we 
crossed the Khor Khalil, a tidal 
creek, here 100 yards wide, and 
kept along the low shore-line ; and 
although the shumal was blowing 
with some force, .the sea was as 
calm as a lake, and no waves beat 
on the flat sandy shore. After a 
halt, during the heat of the day, 
under the shady trees surroundi 
the village of Arasch, we 
in the afternoon the residence of 
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Khdén Ali Khdn at Bandar Righ, 
and, traversing an untilled flat, at 
nightfall reached the Arab village 
of Bidi, 70 miles from Bandar 
Dilém. There is excellent cultiva- 
tion round about—melons, &c. 

Although the days of June were 
hot, and the shwmcl, as the contin- 
uous north-west breeze is called, 
was blowing with some intensity, 
we found the heat dry and bear- 
able (the temperature showing by 
the thermometer from 96° to 100° 
in the shade), and the nights pleas- 
antly cool, when passed away from 
buildings and in the open (the 
early morning temperature being 
about 70°), and 10 dew perceptible. 
Starting at 3 a.m. from our bivouac 
at Bidu, crossing an uncultivated 
mud-flat, in three and a half hours 
we reached Mahatnmadi and be- 

» fording the Ruhilla river at 

a Sirhin, with water above 
our horses’ girths. Another two 
hours’ ride brought us to Mohrezi, 
where we spent the heat of the 
day in the guest-room of Muha- 
mad Khan, one of the chiefs of 
this rich coast district. By way 
of Schif we reached Bushire on 
the 19th June, after a passage of 
two hours in a sailing-boat suffi- 
ciently large to take a party of 
three with their horses. There 
is a way round the bay by 
land, but it entails a journey of 
25 or 30 miles, skirting the 
mud-flat surrounding the town. 
Our grooms, servants, and spare 
horses were sent round by this 
route. 

Our appearance on arriving 
at Bushire must have been some- 
what forlorn and not of the smart- 
est. The weather was hot, and 
we had to clothe ourselves in 
cottons, which soon became limp. 
I can answer that Shahsowédr, in 
his dirty shirt wet through with 


perspiration, looked a most woe-be- 
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gone object. He had started with 
black hair and beard, now they 
were piebald; not that he had 
suddenly aged, but from want of 
opportunity to dye them. My 
beard was thick and rough, and I 
was glad of a tub, a shave, and 
breakfast at the hospitable house 
of. Mr Paul, before venturing to 
show myself to my kind hosts at 
the Residency, where we spent a 
most happy week awaiting the 
arrival of the Karachi steamer, 
enjoying a rest of which we all 
had need. 

During this journey, setting 
aside the 3000 miles of sea-pas- 

which occupied twenty-two 
days of my leave, we had travelled 
in the saddle a distance of 1421 
miles, averaging 194 miles per diem, 
exclusive of halts, including which 
our average record was %t the rate 
of 164 miles a-day. 

From this short account of my 
trip through south-west Persia 
my readers will havo gained, I 
hope, some general idea at least 
of the physiography of this portion 
of the Shéh’s dominions; but it 
may be as well if I give a brief 
summary of the principal features 
of the provinces known as Ardabi- 
stén or Khizistén and Luristdn. 

The two great geographical sub- 
divisions of the country traversed 
south of Isfahd4n and Burijird are, 
it may be observed, strongly dis- 
tinctive. 

First, we find an alluvial plain 
cf considerable breadth, including 
the plains of Shistar, Dizful, Ha- 
wizéh, Behbahan, the country of 
the Ka’b and Ban-i-Ldm Arabs, 
and the Mamasani, covering in all 
an area of about’ 28,000 square 
tailes. 

Second, we recognise a moun- 
tainous district extending over an 
area of, roughly speaking, some 
42,000 square miles, known as 
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Luristén, or the country of the 
Lurs. 

Taking the total area of Persia 
to equal 600,000 square miles, and 
its population to be 8,000,000, its 
average population per square mile 
is 13. Of these 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, about one-fourth are the in- 
habitants of large towns ; another 
quarter includes the Jliydts, or 
wandering nomads, and, say half— 
viz., 4,000,000—are the inhabitants 
of the villages and settled country 
districts. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, that nowhere in south-west 
Persia will the population exceed 
10 per square mile, when a district 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 square 
miles is under consideration ; in 
the mountainous district we may 
estimate the Feili and other Lurs, 
west of the Dizful river, at 210,000; 
the Bakhtidri Lurs, east of the 
same river, at 170,000; and the 
Kiuhgehli Lurs, to the south of 
them, at 41,000 souls.. The areas 
occupied by the above are respec- 
tively 21,000, 17,000, and 4100 
square miles, 

Of the other nomads, we may 
estimate, for the plains, the Ka’b 
Arabs (from the right bank of the 
Kérin (Wais) to the Hindiydn 
river, and from the Gulf to the 
hills) at 62,000; the mixed Arab 
and Persian tribes (of the plain of 
Rém Hormuz) at 27,000; of the 
Garmsir or coast plains, 56,000; 
of the Shustar, Dizful, and Hawizab 
plains, 110,000; and the Mama- 
sani Arabs at 19,000; in all 
274,000, occupying an area of 
28,000 square miles. This makes 
a grand total of 700,000 as the 
population of south-west Persia ; 
miserably small to what it should 
be. The sea-coast plain from 
Muhammerah to Dilém is bounti- 
fully watered. by the Karin, the 
Tab, the Hindiydn, the Jarrdhi, 
&c.; and it would be difficult to 
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find a territory of equal exten 
where fresh Be ting containi i 
sufficient salt, is poured through 
tracts of plain in channels so 
numerous and so easily manage- 
able. Its rivers are its element of 
greatest commercial strength, and, 
at the same time, of its military 
weakness ; for by damming the ex- 
its of these waterways towards the 
sea, the Persians flooded the coun- 
try and reduced the Ka’b Arabs, 
formerly Turkish subjects on the 
banks of the Tigris, who migrated 
to the better pastures of the K4rin 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Inland from the low sandy 
shore the Garmsir extends to the 
low hills of sandstone and con- 
glomerate. It is a vast level of 
variable width. (average 35 miles), 
a barren mud-flat for some miles, 
liable to be flooded by high tides: 
and heavy rains—and beyond, a. 
plain growing rice and other: 
cereals, melons, &c. It exports: 
wool, butter, and sheep, besides: 
the above. The district is sparsé-‘ 
ly populated, and water of 
une is found close to the sur- 
ace.’ Its fertile areas alternate 
with desert tracts, 

If the rains have been plentiful, 
the plains to the east-south-east of 
Bandar Mashur are covered with 
grass above a horse’s knees. If 
they have been deficient, the grass 
will be short and fit for sheep, but 
not for cattle. I have before re- 
marked about the waste of forage 
and want of economy which occur 
from the nomads not caring to cut 
and stack hay. 

Besides the Karin, the other 
rivers above mentioned are, frsé, 
the Zoreh, Tab, or Hindiydn river, 
which is formed by the united 
waters of the Ab-i-Shir and the 
Ab-i-Shirin (also called the Khaird- 
bad river and the Shams-al-Arab), 
which have their sources in the 

u 
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mountains of the Mamasani. Their 
janction takes place in the vicinity 
of Chham (Zeittin), where I hac 
some difficulty in fording it, as be- 
fore related. After traversing the 
outer low range of sandstone hills 
(originating in the Kabir Kiuih, and 
stretching from the Karkhéh at 
Kal’a Bandar and the Karin at 
Ahwaz in a south-east direction 
towards Zeitiin), it falls into the 
Gulf a few miles from Hindiyén, 
where it is both unfordable and 
undrinkable. 

Second, the Riuhilla or Riud- 
hillah, otherwise the Shat-ban-i- 
Lemini, which, rising in the vicinity 
of Kal’a Safid, traverses the Shapir 
plain and valley. 

Third, the river St arréhi or 
Dordék, known to its junction with 
the Ab-i-Rémuz as the Kurdistan 
river, rising in the Kuhgehli hills 
at Sad’dt ; thence it issues through 
the narrow Tang-i-Tekab, which I 

-had such good cause to remember, 

and running along the foot of the 
low hills, receives an additional 
volume to its waters from the nu- 
merous tributary streams flowing 
from them—viz., the Ab-i-Rémuz, 
Ab-i-Ali, Ab-i-Zard, &c. On its 
banks are numerous ruins, attest- 
ing former civilisation and popu- 
lation. Below the confluence of 
the Abi-Ra4m Hormuz, the Jar- 
réhi becomes a broad and deep 
unfordable stream, 70 yards wide, 
navigable for boats of 5 tons bur- 
den to within 12 miles of Rém 
Hormuz. 

Lastly, there are several minor 
streams, having their sources in 
the Pusht-i-Kuh, to the westward 
of the Karkhéh, which water tho 
plains occupied by the wandering 
Ban-i-L4ém Arabs, and either fall 
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into the Tigris or lose themselves 
ir. tho marshes. In this plain 
several sites of ancient cities are 
to be found. 

The boundaries of Khiizistén 
(Arabistaén) are, roughly, the Bakh- 
tiéri hills, the river Karkhéh, 
a line drawn from Hawizéh to 
Muhammerah, and thence by the 
coast-line to the Hindiyaén river. 
This was the ancient Susiana, so 
called from the name of the capi- 
ta] city Susa, and the still more 
ancient Elam, originally peopled 
by Turanians and the descendants 
of Shem. It fel) to Persia on the 
downfall of the Assyrian Empire. 
It is now chiefly inhabited by the 
Ka’b Arabs already referred to. 

After a good harvest, prices in 
Arabistaén are low : bread will then 
sel] at $d. per lb.; mutton at 2d. 
per lb. ; wheat at 10d. per 35 Ib. ; 
barley at 10d. per 50 Ib. ; sheep at 
2s. 6d. to 5s. each; straw at a 
mere nominal rate. 

The general features of the 
mountainous district of south - 
west Persia, between Karmdan- 
shéh and Shirdz, inhabited by the 
Lurs, and known as Luristdn,! 
may be described in a few words. 
Its nucleus is a. chain of lofty 
mountains, running south-east and 
north-west, to the south of the 
valleys of the Burijird, Kemende- 
rab, and Zaindarid streams. Their 
summits are; frequently above the 
limits of the perpetual snow-line ; 
but theirtvalleys¥are fertile, well 
watered, and¥ @ generous 
soil, in which the bellit or oak, the 
walnut, the fig, and pomegranate 
abound, whilst the vine cultiva- 
tion is successfully carried out on 
their lower slopes. In these moun- 
tains are the Yaflaéks (Sardsir), or 





1 This description of the hills of Luristan is based pa’ ‘* Description of the 
Province of Khizistan,” by Sir Henry Layard, in vol. xvi. 
Journal,’ 
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summer residences of the Lur 
tribes, and here are the sources of 
the Karin, the Karkhah, the Dizfil 
river, the Jarrahi, the Zoreh, and 
others less important. To the east 
and west of this chain, and at a 
considerable “elevation above the 
sea, are*found other highly fertile 
valleys and spacious plains ; such, 
for instance,,.as the Feridan, 
Chahér-Mahdl, Lenjdn, and Silak- 
har to the.east ; whilst to the west 
we find the Deh-i-Dasht, Mal Amir, 
Tul, Kal’a Rezza, Saimarrah, &c. 
These valleys and plains are either 


watered by rivers and streams, or. 


owe their fertility to the accumu- 
lation of winter torrents, which, 
rushing down from the mountains 
and finding no outlet, form lakes 
or reservoirs which last till the 
middle of the summer. Their 
soil is extremely rich, producing 
wheat and barley, and forming ex- 
cellent pasture-lands for sheep and 
cattle. The soil, also, is generally 
covered with extensive deposits 
of saline matter. The summits of 
these hills are usually tabular, and 
their sides furrowed by innum- 
erable torrents, which sweep down 
with irresistible violence during the 
rainy season. They are, conse- 
quently, precipitous, and frequent- 
ly inaccessible to heavily laden an- 
imals. The country rising from 
the coast in a succession of table- 
lands, it follows that the southern 
and western slopes of these hills 
are longer than the northern and 
eastern. They are seldom in- 
habited to any considerable extent, 
except during the winter, when 
the rain-water accumulates in the 
bottoms, and the hills are then 
clothed with grass and flowers. 


The soil is favourable to the growth 


of both wheat and barley. 

Of the tangs which cut through 
these hills I have already spoken, 
as also of the lower reaches of 
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the rivers. Of these the most im- 
portant is the Kérin, whose up- 
per waters rise in the Zard Kuh. 
Fed by numerous springs and 
rivulets caused by the melting of 
the snows of this elevated region, 
from its very source it is a large 
river. Forcing its way through 
the Bakhtidri hills, it . receives 
near Bors the Darid-i-Gandum, a 
broad and rapid stream, itself 
equal in size to the K4rin, and 
having its sources in the hills to 
the north and north-east of the 
Kuh-i-Din4, and receiving as tribu- 
taries the Kherstin and Mallburr 
—hoth hill-torrents. 

From the Susan valley the Karin 
winds among lofty hills, receiving 
many minor tributaries, fordable 
mountain-torrents, and enters the 
plain of Akili by a narrow gorge, 
the hills on either side of which 
are crowned by the Kal’a-i-Rus- 
tum on the right bank, and by the 
Kal’a-i-Dukhtar on the left bank— 
ruins of fortresses of the Sassanian 
epoch. 

The shoftest road to Isfahén 
from Shistar leads ugh this 
gorge, along which the*way has 
been excavated with great labour. 
The stream, here broad &nd tran- 
quil, now traverses the plain of 
Akili, and receiving as a tribu- 
tary the large salt stream of Baita- 
wand, it forces its way through 
the Kuh-i-Fedelah (outer range of 
hills), and enters the plains of 
Arabistan, already described. <A 
road has also been excavated 
through this gorge (left bank) with 
great labour. These works would 
point to the advisability of well 
exploring this route to 
as it may be preferable to the 
longer southern route. 

The territory we have described 
is inhabited by Persians, various 
tribes of Lurs, and Arabs. 

Of the Feili Lurs, occupying the 
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Lur-i-Kiichak, I passed through the 
Pusht-i-Kuih, south of the Kabir 
Kuh to Khoramdbdd, and found 
this tribe under the chieftainship 
-of the descendants of Hasan Khan, 
their last powerful wd. They 
were at enmity amongst them- 
selves, and the intrigues to gain 
precedence had led to many blood- 
feuds. The Government did not 
desire that there should be union 
amongst the tribes, nor did it ex- 
ert itself to bring them into proper 
subjection. Several of them were 
in open rebellion, and small par- 
ties of Lurs even could not pass 
through their territory with im- 


punity. 

Of the three sons of Hasan 
Khan, mentioned by Layard as 
having divided the tribes amongst 
them on the death of their father, 
Hajji Ali Khan, in 1884, enjoyed 
the chief authority, his principal 
adherents being the Sagwandgsub- 
division of the Bajilan tribe,; the 
pretensions of Haidar Khan, the 
third son, to inherit the title of 
his fat!:er were upheld’ by the Per- 
sian Governor of Luristdén, where- 
upon the elder brothers, Ali Khan 
and Ahmad Khan, took refuge 
with the Assyrian Arabs on the 
Turkish frontier, as related by 
M. de Bode.! Eventually, two or 
three years previous to my visit, 
(1881 or 1882), such is the in- 
stability of all things Lur, Sartip 
Haidar Khan, of the Bairdn- 
wand, was put to death by the 
Governor of the district, after 
having been invited to .Khoram- 
&béd to receive favours of the 
Shah : his sons follow in the wake 
of Ali Khan, but are in no way 
attached to him, and consider that 
their misfortunes have been his 
opportunity. Of these young men 

e elder was by no means a pre- 
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possessing youth ; but the younger, 
quite a boy then, had a face which 
attracted by reason of its look of 
quiet melancholy and resignation. 
These young fellows frequently 
visited me and related to me their 
misfortunes, under the prevailing 
idea that I was a sartip in the 
service of the Shah, whose good 
offices at Tihran might have served 
to bring them again into favour. 
At the time when I was treated 
with such bad faith and considera- 
tion by Hajji Ali, they offered me 
tent-room and hospitality. The 
agent of the Zil-ul-Sultan with 
the tribe, not much liked by 
Hajji Ali, advocated their rights, 
so it is quite, possible that a turn 
of the wheel of fortune may yet 
bring these into prominence. 
Ahmad Khan, the, second son, has 
a considerable following,,and is at 
enmity with his brother for like 
reasons, ahd in rebellion against 
the, Government. The chief of 
theg4Lurs about, Karmdnshéh is 
Husain Kuli Khén, a lawless 
brigand, so that, in fact, anarchy 
reigned supreme,in 1884 through- 
out Lur-i-Kiichg 

Sir H. Layard has made the 
world acquainted with, the mis- 
fortunes of the greatest of the 
Bakhtiari rulers, the noble Maham- 
mad Taki Khan, and the treach- 
erous and harsh conduct of the 
Persian Government towards him 
and his estimable family. The 
anarchy that followed his fall led 


. to the rise of Hiisain Kuli Khao, 


the son of Jdéfer Kuli Khan, who 
to make his power felt 

about 1848, during the reign of 
the pregent Shah. His chief op- 
ments, the sons and son-in-law 
of Kalb Ali Khan, he contrived 
to remove from the scene, and 
obtained almost universal suprem- 





1 Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, by Baron de Bode. 2 vols. 1845. 
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acy over the tribes, whom he ruled 
with a strong hand, and his name 
was respected and feared through- 
out the hills. He completed the 
good work comnienced by Ma- 
hammad. Taki, sternly - repressed 
brigandage, and reudered the pas- 
sage of caravans possible through 
the hills, a clemency much re- 
gretted by his subjects, who would 
readily have returned to their old 
predatory habits. His power also 
excited the jealousy of tho Per- 
sians, and being suspected of hold- 
ing ambitious views, he was called 
to Isfahan by the Zil-ul-Sultan, 
and there murdered, His eldest 
son was in 1884 a captive in 
Isfahdu. It was commonly sup- 
posed that he was kept in prison 
there, bound in chains. His 
younger sons were, I was told, 
under charge of the present []- 
khéni, Imém Kuli Khan, brother 
of the late Husain Kuli Khan. 
Reza Kuli Khan, another brother, 
was Ilbegii Mahammad Husan 
Kuli Khan, a third brother, was 
a sartwy in the Persian army. 
Both the Iikhani and Ilbegi have 
several sons. It will be remem- 
bered that. I made friends at 
Ahwéz and Ardal with, Hajji 
Ibré4him Kulf Khan, sarhany of 
the Bakhtiari Horse, who is the 
zon of the Ilbegi, and has consid- 
erable influence with the tribes, 

Unlike the Feili Lurs, Kuhgehli, 
and the Mamasani, they are unit- 
ed, the majority acknowledging 
the authority of the Iikhani. The 
section living in the vicinity of 
Burujird does not owe him ‘allegi- 
ance. The Ilkhéni is subject to 
the Prince Governor of Isfahan, 
and receives 1000 tomdns per an- 
num as salary ; the Ilbegi receiv- 
ing a salary of 500 tomédns, 

The Ikhéni Im4m Kuli Khaén 
seemed to be beloved by his sub- 
jects, and to govern them justly. 
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He sat in darbdv daily, and was 
accessible to all. His countenance 
and genial manner indicate a man 
of kindly disposition ; his manners 
are simple yet courteous, and the 
members of his suite, although 
rough-looking, are not without a 
certain polish and refinement of 
manners, whilst his family are 
held in respect by the tribe. The 
chiefs of the great Lur families are, 
no doubt from more frequent inter- 
course with Persians at the Courts 
of Tihran and Isfahan, assimilating 
their manners to those of Persians, 
and imitating their modes of life. 

‘T'ea is now held in great estima- 
tiov throughout Luristén, and no 
chief of any note will fail to serve 
it, after the Persian manner, when 
visited, with imported loaf-sugar 
aud lemons. Many travellers now 
carry a charcoal brasier and brass 
kettle, suspended from the crupper 
of the saddle, as well as the uni- 
versal kalyan, so greatly is tea 
appreciated. 

Assuining that the Chahér Lang 
number 12,000 families, the Haft 
Lang 11,000 families, and the de- 
pendencies 15,000 families, there 
are in all 38,000 families of Bakh- 
ti4ris. Reckoning each family at 
five members, a moderate estimate, 
the population of the Bakhtféri hills 
numbers 190,000 souls, or eleven 
per square mile, taking the area 
over which they are scattered to 
be 17,000 square miles. Assum- 
ing that in every two families one 
man is capable of bearing arms, 
the number of men that can be 
raised is 19,000. The Shah can 
call upon every Iliydt.tribe to 
furnish him with one horseman 
and two foof-soldiers per ten 
families—i.e., he can raise among 
the Bakhtidris about 3800 horse 
and 7600 foot soldiers. 

The most recent news that I 
have received from Messrs Gray, 
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Paul, & Oo. from Bakhtidri-land, is 
that the Ikhdni has been deposed, 
and that now Reza Kuli Khan 
reigns in his stead. Such deposi- 
tions are, in Persia, the results of 
intrigue, at the bottom of whose 
unfathomable well lie all the evil 
influences. 

I range myself amongst those 
who think favourably of the Lurs ; 
and I judge from the ready alacrity 
with which they render obedience 
to their chiefs, the deference with 
which they approach such, their 
quiet and respectful demeanour 
in darbér and in putting forward 
a statement or complaint, the 
general decorum and seemliness 


observed in their encampments, 


and their general modest behavi- 
our and simplicity, when not in- 
cited to conduct themselves other- 
wise by those in authority over 
them. In short, I maintain that, 
at heart, they are not a blood- 
thirsty, thieving, or rebellious 
race; but, on the contrary, that 
their cruelty and blood-shedding 
are due to ambition unrestrained 
by fear of retributive punishment ; 
their thievish propensities to a 
like want of fear and to petty 
exactions ; and their rebellions to 
oppressive government exactions 
and misrule, or rather to a total 
want of all rule and of all justice, 
—in fact; it is to oriental despot- 
ism that their past lawlessness is 
attributable.. It is the cause cap- 
able of producing but one effect ; 
it gives no protection to private 
property, and offers no encourage- 
ment to industry, integrity and 
thrift have hitherto led, in Persia, 
to ruin. Under a firm, just, and 
humane government, there is every 
reason to believe that they would 
become tractable and loyal subjects. 
Their treatment by self - seeki 

rulers must cause the gene 

character of the Lurs to incline 
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towards treachery in dealing with 
the Persian Provincial Governor, 
who is too often notorious for his 
total disregard of truth, the fraud 
with which he conducts ordinary 
business, his thorough hypocrisy 
and his avarice, at the shrine of 
which detestable vice, uncurbed by 
the Muslim religion, all feelings.of 
honour and friendship are sacri- 
ficed. Although the enemies of 
many a Lur chief are to be found 
amongst those of his own household, 
yet the majority of the tribesmen 
have generally been remarkably 
loyal to their tribal representative. 
- I fear that I may have wearied 
my readers ad nauseam with topo- 
graphical details of country, dis- 
tances, and tribal descriptions ; 
but they may be assured that I 
have only done so to draw their 
attention to the best route where- 
by the increasing productions of 
Persia may be made accessible to 
British enterprise, and that I 
might interest my fellow-country- 
men in a most deserving section of 
our Eastern imperia! neighbours, 
whom we have not hitherto recog- 
nised as such, but whom we cannot 
neglect with impunity to ourselves 
even if we would. Such writing 
is too often a thankless task. 
Writers and thinkers who work 
for our Eastern interests are apt 
to be dubbed excessive bores, and 
little encouragement is given to 
those who endeavour to learn to 
control the Eastern channels of 
commerce, and to turn them into 
advantageous beds; and so little, 
apparently, is the significant im- 
portance of such currents appre- 
ciated by us as a commercial na- 
tion that tho unhappy thought 
sometimes arises in my mind, that 
perhaps, after all, the contingency 
of the loss of her Eastern markets 
has been fully considered and de- 
liberately set aside by Great Bri- 
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tain as a small evil, under the im- 
pression that, in the distant future, 
her wealth will be so enormous 
that she will be able to do without 
it, and, with folded arms, to con- 
tent herself with being the money- 
lender to the world, the Earth’s 
Great Usurer ! an occupation con- 
sidered by all peoples to be the 
most damnable and degrading 
since the world’s creation ! 

Nor can we neglect our Eastern 
neighbours with impunity. Britain 
is now suffering, and will suffer 
still more keenly; for having ne- 
glected since 1840, and for still 
neglecting, to civilise her Afghan 
neighbour, to whom she has ever 
posed as “ Mentor,” but whom she 
hesitates to rebuke. She will under- 
stand the value of her Persian, 
Lur, and Arab neighbours of south- 
west Persia later on. Disagreeable 
neighbours though they all may be 
in her eyes, they are bound to her 
by geographical links impossible to 
unrivet, except by the break-up of 
the empire of India. 

Persia, as a military power, is 
dead: she is no match even for 
her Mahamadan neighbours; and 
although I have heard some Per- 
sians talk boastfully of once again 
holding sway over the Baghdad 
Walayut, I could only but deli- 
cately hint to them that in such 
ap unequal conflict they had not 
the ghost of a chance, and that 
their Suni neighbour could, figura- 
tively, gobble them up, Such 
being the case, she can hope to 
live henceforth by commerce alone, 
and that, again, can only flourish 
by her Opening up her country 
unreservedly to European enter- 
prise. 

Will she rise to the occasion and 
live, or will she deliberately com- 
mit suicide? I might rather ask 
— Will H.H. Nasr-ud-din Shah 
bless his people, or will he curse 
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them ?—for at the present moment 
the decision and result lie in the 
hollow of his hand. Were a 
plébiscite possible throughout his 
dominions, there. would be no 
doubt of the voice of the people, 
and Persia would live, for their 
instincts are commercial. A closer 
commercial intercourse with the 
European Powers can alone pro- 
duce good government and the 
strength that results from it, and 
assure to her an integrity of em- 
pire that cannot be called in ques- 
tion. By commerce alone can 
Persia be resuscitated, for it is 
the only means of raising her in 
the scale of nations, And will we 
be ready to take advantage of her 
awakening, should it occur, to 
wage a commercial war with all 
comers (by the southern routes, of 
which the Karin route has been 
shown to be the best) in Khiré- 
sin, North, and North-west Persia ? 
I wot not. Dutch houses mono- 
polise the chief trade of Central 
Persia, and indeed our merchants 
seem to think more of Zanzibar 
and Borneo than of Persia, not 
understanding the consequences 
that must follow the loss of, or 
stagnation of trade in, our Per- 
sian markets. They have not 
duly appreciated that, by the ac- 
quisition of her Oentral Asian 
steppes and oases, Russia has not 
only gained a base whence she can 
favourably contest with us for the 
trade of the East, but that she has 
also very materially strengthened 
herself, and has there tapped a sure 
source of future wealth. Under 
Russia's fostering care her Central 
Asian essions are becoming re- 
munerative fields for the produc- 
tion of raw material,—the steppes, 
for wool, goats’ and camels’ hair, 
to say nothing of the various pro- 
ducts of the milk of such herds— 
and the oases, of cotton, silk, &. 
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Communications are still needed 
for the transport of this increas- 
ing wealth to Moscow and other 
inland manufacturing centres, and 
until this want is supplied, the re- 
sources of Central Asia are, com- 
paratively speaking, undeveloped. 
Means of communication, however, 
are now being slowly but surely 
provided. The continuation of 
the Trans-Caspian line toTashkend, 
Kuldja, and Omsk, where it will 
join with the Siberian line to 
Irkutsk, is only a matter of a few 
years. Our Ohina merchants may 
be reminded that the Kuldja inlet 
leads by a direct and easy route to 
the north-west and western pro- 
vinces of China, rich in coal, 
cotton, silk, tea, rhubarb, wax, 
&c.; and it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the temptation, both 
commercial and political, to run a 
line of railway to the Wei Valley, 
the strategical and commercial 
centre of West Ohina, will be 
resisted by a young and enter- 
prising empire such as Russia, 
eager to enter upon new fields of 
glory, to find markets for her in- 
creasing manufactures, and straffic 
for her increasing mileage of rail- 
way. Gradually Russia’s manu- 
facturing centres must be pushed 
towards her frontiers. Mills will 
be started at the industrial centres 
of the provinces of Bokhara, Fer- 
ghana, and Turkestan, whence 
cotton, woollen, and silk 

sugar, hardware, &c., will be dis- 
tributed over Kashgaria, North, 
North-west, and West Ohina, 
Thibet, West Persia, and even 
through Afghdnistén to India. 
For Afghdnistén will never be 
allowed to remain a barbarous 
and fanatical Power, an impass- 
able barrier between the two 
Christian, civilising agencies of 
Great Britain and Russia. Oom- 
mercially speaking, we ourselves 
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are now faceito face with a young 
and enterprising empire, which 
looks far ahead into the future, 
and is willing to invest borrowed 
capital or revenue in railway com- 
munications in order eventually to 
secure for herself the wealth that 
must await her, if by such means 
she can oust us from our present 
position of chief supplier to Asia 
and carrier between West and East, 
whether it be Ohina or India. 
Russia is ready and eager to con- 
vert the Eastern pack-animal trade- 
routes of the old world into the 
railways of the new. The in- 
fluence of the Oaucasian railway 
is already felt in the markets of 
Northern and LEastern_ Persia, 
where Russian goods are gradu- 
ally supplanting our own. Even 
caravans from Peshin are being 
drawn to Askdbdéd. The ques- 
tion, then, naturally arises, how 
England is to contest this grow- 
ing spirit of commercial enter- 
prise and actiyity on Russia’s 
part, so that the development: of 
her resources may not operate to 
our disadvantage. Professor Hux- 
ley maintains that England’s strug- 
gle for existence turns on_ her 
ability to manufacture and supply 
the nations of the world wi 
manufactures cheaper and better 
than any other nation. To look 
far ahead is essential to her ex- 
istence; and she cannot afford to 
lose even the smallest of her East- 
ern markets, lest its loss lead to 
the ‘loss of others, until they all 
slip @way from her; and her na- 
tional supremacy—which so largely 
depends, as our merchants and 
manufacturers know, on our posi- 
tion as chief carrier and supplier to 
the East—is irretrievably injured. 
Our policy must be a bold one. 
We should not deceive ourselves 
‘with the idea that land-carriage 
by railway can, under no condition’ 
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of development of the countries 
through which the rails run, com- 
pete with sea-carriage. Both for 
civilising and commercial purposes, 
the railway must eventually be 
carried along certain old trade- 
routes leading from India to Persia 
and Asia Minor. Some of these 
routes it devolves on Russia to 
develop, and she is not backward 
in accepting the duty; the ex- 
ploitation of others is manifestly 
England’s duty, and she must not 
shrink from the risk attending the 
enterprise, which is absolutely 
essential as a counter-check to 
Russia’s activity. 

The line of demarcation dividing 
the regions traversed by the uncient 
trade-routes, which must be re- 
opened as railways by the two 
empires, is, geographically, clearly 
defined, and neither party can over- 
step it, politically, with impunity, 
or without peril to existing rela- 
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tions. The exploitation of the 
routes falling to our share will not 
ouly enable us to hold our own 
in the markets of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Persia, but will 
permit our carrying the commercial 
war eventually into Central Asia. 
The K4riiu route is a link in the 
chain of communication between 
east and west, for it will pave the 
way for a railroad tp Isfahan, Tih- 
ran, and Karmanshah vid Biinijird. 
There is a future before this route, 
if only the Persians will open up 
the feeding-lines necessary to its 
development. Commerce and the 
wants of Baluchistan and Sistan 
call for an early extension of the 
Peshin line to the latter fertile 
oasis, and it cannot without danger 
be long delayed. It is a link in 
the railway route of the future, 
which must eventually traverse 
Persia from east to west, from Sis- 
tan to Isfahan and Karmdanshah. 
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ABOUT THE UMBRELLA-MENDER: A STUDY. 


Ir was a winter's evening. The 
clock of St Martin-le-Grand was 
striking six as Mr Coriolanus 
Crocker, the umbrella-imender, rose 
froin his bench, laid aside his work, 
and shut up his shop. He then 
retired into the little inner room, 
made some tea, contrived a sand- 
wich, and settled himself down to 
an evening’s enjoyment with his 
books. In a few minutes he was 
lost in the dear delights of Grote’s 
‘Greece’; for Mr Crocker was a 
scholar, and looked such, even 
when he was repairing umbrella. 
One might have expected hiin at 
any given minute to put away his 
work, and deliver a lecture on suine 
abstruse subject—perhaps on the 
political aspects of the reign of 
Thothmes the Third, or on the 
potentialities of the Differential 
Calculus, One might have expected 
this in vain, since Mr Crocker was 
as sparing of his words as most rich 
people are of their money. He was 
short and shrivelled, and not un- 
like a thin umbrella—a threadbare, 
shabbily-genteel umbrella, with an 
uncompromising handle, and a long- 
drawn piece of elastic, and an 
ancient button, and a well-worn 
stick which wanted re-tipping. 

Mr Crocker had a small face 
provided with small piercing eyes. 
His hair was brown and scanty. 
He had a habit of combing back 
this scanty hair with his thin hand 
when he was engaged in contem- 
plating an invalid umbrella, and 
wondering whether it was worth a 
new stick, or a new handle, or a 
new frame, or a new silk or alpaca 
covering, 

A piece of paper pasted on Mr 
Orocker’s window mune that 
no customers were wanted after 
six o'clock, and the neighbours had 


learned that it was no light matter 
to disturb the umbrella -mender 
when once the shutters of the little 
shop had been put up. He was 
thus usually enabled to enjoy 
Grote’s ‘Greece’ without any pos- 
sible fear of business annoyances, 

But this evening, just as he was 
finishing an account of the battle 
of Sulamis, there came a loud ring 
,at the shop-bell. Mr Crocker did 
not' pay the slightest active atten- 
tion to this appeal, but there was 
no doubt that he was couscious of 
the disturbance, for he looked up 
from his book, cast a few indiguant 
glances towards the shop-door, and 
then poured himself out another 
cup of tea, and returned to Grote 
and Greece. The bell rang again 
—this time louder aud more im- 
patiently, Mr Coriolauus Crocker 
read on quietly, But when the 
bell pealed a third time, he darted 
into the shop, opened the door 
hurriedly, and said— 

“T won't have any customers 
after six o’clock. There’s another 
umbrella-mender at the top of the 
road. Go to him, and if he won’t 
do your work, go to the devil, for 
all I care!” 

“T am inclined to think I have 
arrived at the destination you 
meution,” said the ringer of the 
bell. “ Allow me, however, to 
assure you that I am uot a 
customer, and have not come to 
see you about anything so unin- 
teresting as umbrellas. Probably 
you do not realise that it is snowing. 
I can understand that, for you are 
standing out of the snow, and I 
am standing in the snow. Thank 
you, I will step in and tell you my 
business.” 

Mr Crocker raised the lamp to 
the stranger’s face. He looked 
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about thirty years of age, and had 
the appearance of being an un- 
successful artist. 

“T don’t know you,” said Mr 
Crocker, putting the lamp on the 
counter. “ Please to tell me your 
business and then go; for my time 
is precious, and I don’t care to 
waste it on strangers.” 

“T will be brief,” answered the 
stranger, taking a ring from his 
pocket. “This is your son’s ring. 
You recognise it? Well, then, he 
is dying, and wishes to see you 
before he* says farewell to this 
world. You'll excuse me, but 
I think we have not much time 
to lose. He was well on the road 
when I left him.” 

“ My son dying,” murmured the 
umbrella-mender, as though to him- 
self, “and dying he tyrns to me. I 
am glad of that.” 

“T am ready,” he said to the 
artist. He took his hat from the 
peg, and passed out of, the shop 
together with the stranger. 

“You are my, son’s friend. no 
doubt ?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the other, curtly. 
“‘T’m low enough, but I have not 
sunk to that degradation yet.” 

“Do you refer to his personal 
character or to his father’s profes- 
sion ?” asked the umbrella-mender. 
fiercely. 

‘T’ve nothing against his 
father’s profession,” answered the 
stranger. “ For my part, I should 
think it is much better fun having 
umbrellas to mend than having no 
pictures to paint. You get bread 
and cheese on the one, but you 
starve on the other. Then you 
die and go io hell, and not a 
soul cares.” 

Then there was silence between 
them, and the snow fell fast and 
thick. 

“TI suppose you loved your son 
once?” the stranger said, after a 
pause. 
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“T have always loved my son,” 
the umbrella-mender answered. 

‘“‘T wonder he did not turn out 
a better man, if he had some one 
to care for him. That ought to 
make such a difference to a fel- 
low,” said the stranger, somewhat 
sadly. 

“You are hard on the dying,” 
said the umbrella-mender. 

“T hate your son!” muttered 
the stranger “TI hate him. He 
has come between me and all my 
chances of success and happiness. 
And when he is dead I shall have 
to go after him, for it was my 
hand that struck him down.” 

Mr Crocker started back. 

“Your hand?” hecried. “And 
you dare to tell me this!” 

“Why not?” said the other, 
coolly. ‘I don’t value my life at 
a brass farthing. We've got to 
die, and it really does not matter 
much whether we die on the gal- 
lows or ona feather-bed We have 
gnly a few steps to go now. We 

33 the road and turn down that 
narrow street opposite. I beg of 
you,to take my arm, sir; the roads 
are slippery, and you may fall.” 

The umbrella-mender shook off 
the stranger’s touch. 

** Don’t touch me,” he said, with 
a shudder. 

“T can understand you are nat- 
urally annoyed with me,” replied 
the other. “It would be too ab- 
surd to suppose that a man would 
be friends with a stranger who has 


murdered his son. Follow me 
now.” 
They had arrived at a wretched- 


ly poor-looking house. The door 
was opened by a little girl, who 
slunk away immediately. They 
groped their way up some rickety 
stairs, and went into a darkened 
room. The artist struck a match 
and lit a candle, and held it over 
the bed. 

“Your son is still alivé,”.’ he 
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whispered to the umbrella-mender. 
“T am glad we are not too late. I 
feared we should just miss him.” 
Then he closed the door gently, 
leaving the umbrella-mender bend- 
ing over his son. 

“* Marius !” the father whispered, 
as he took his son’s hand and 
kissed it tenderly. “Marius, you 
know me?” 

The dying man looked up. 

“Dad!” he murmured, “I’ve 
not been much of a credit to you. 
Poor dad! and you hoped for so 
much from me. Well, it’s too late 
now. But just kneel down, dad, 
and let my head rest on your arm. 
Just like that.” 

And he died, with a peaceful 
smile on his face. He had been 
nothing but a sorrow to his father, 
nothing but a shame. His short 
life had been crowded with crimes 
of every description, except murder. 
He did not understand anything 
about affection, or gratitude, or 
honour. But all the same, he died 
with a peaceful smile on his face, 
his head resting, childlike, on his 
father’s arm. 

Half an hour afterwards the 
artist came back into the room and 
found the umbrella-mender kneel- 
ing by the bedside. The candle 
had burned very low, and the fire 
sent forth but a feeble flicker. It 
was bitterly cold. ‘ 

The artist spoke gently to tho 
umbrella-mender. 

“T see your son is dead,” he said, 
“and of course I hold myself re- 
sponsible for his death, and am 
prepared to pay any penalty. But 
meanwhile you ere shivering with 
cold. Let me persuade you to 
come nearer to the fireplace, and 
to wrap yourseli in this rug until 
I have succeeded in rekindling 
the fire. The snow is still falling 
fast, and the ground is covered 
with a white garment. But it 
won’t long remain whiic — that’s 


the pity of it. Do not you think 
so ? ” 

The umbrella-mender withdrew 
his arm from beneath his son’s 
head, and suffered the stranger to 
lead him to the fireside, and help 
him into an easy-chair. There was 
a look of intense pain on the um- 
brella-mender’s face. He watched 
his son’8 murderer knecl down and 
attend to the fire; he watched 
every bit of stick put on to it, and 
once he stooped forward and picked 
up a bit which had fallen from the 
bundle, and he himself threw it 
into the fire. But the fire would 
not draw, and so the stranger 
fetched a newspaper, and he and 
the umbrella-mender held it before 
the grate, until their patience and 
perseverance were rewarded by 
success, ‘ 

“It would be no trouble for me 
to make you some coffee,” said the 
stranger. “I was always famous 
for my coffee. Your son used to 
praise it.” 

“Thank you,” said the umbrella- 
mender, half-dreamily. ‘I should 
like some. I always enjoy a good 
cup of coffee. One does not often 
get it good in England.” 

“T suppose you don’t object to 
my smoking here,” asked the stran- 
ger. “If you think it is not quite 
reverent, just tell me so, and L 
shall understand.” 

“Smoke by all means,” replied 
the umbrella-mender, watching the 
young man not unkindly. The 
bright light of the fire fell full on 
his handsome face; there was no 
expression of viciousness or wick- 
edness, but a sort of resigned, dull, 
deadened sadness, as though the 
young man had honestly tried to 
make a good thing of life, and all 
the world had been against him. 

“Perhaps you will allow me to 
offer you a cigaretto,” suggested 
the stranger. “Your son gave 
me these cigarettes a fortnight. 
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ago. They are not strong. Try 
them.” 

“Thank you,” said the un- 
brella-mender, “but J do not 
smoke now.” 

The stranger nodded pleasantly, 
and put the cigarettes back on 
the mantelshelf. Hie moved about 
very quietly preparing the coffee, 
and in a few minutes the comfert- 
ing, cheering fragrance filled the 
room. The umbrella-mender Jifted 
the cup to his lips and drank long 
and deep. 

“That was very refreshing,” he 
said to the stranger, who had 
settled himself down by the fire, 
with his pipe in his mouth, and 
the coffee on the fender. ‘“ You 
cerlainly can make a good cup 
of coffee.” Suddenly he turned 
round and said quickly: “Jt bas 
just struck me that you may have 
added poison to that coffee. J do 
not really care whether you have 
done this, but I should much like 
to know. It would he quite 
natural for you to wish to poison 
me, since J am probably the only 
person who knows that you have 
murdered my son. J should not 
be in the least surprised or angry, 
so I beg of you to tell me the 
truth.” 

He put his hand on the young 
man’s arm, almost caressingly. 

“The idea never even entered 
my head, sir,” answered the young 
man. “You might guess that, 
because IT am drinking from the 
same coffee-pot. I beg of you not 
to think badly of me.” 

“But you have murdered my 
son,” said the umbrella - mender. 
“He lies there struck down by 
your hand—at least, so you tell 
me. And I see no reason why 
you should invent such a story— 
unless, perhaps. you're mad. By 
the way, I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name.” 

“My name is Bernard Dene,” 


answered the stranger, taking his 
tobacco- pouch from his pockets 
and refilling his pipe. “ At least, 
that is what I choose to call my- 
self. I thought that was a good 
name for an artist, but it never 
brought luck to me. It is hard 
when you have the power and the 
wish to work, and you cannot get 
anything to do. But I expect 
you do not know what that means: 
you are not anlucky.” 

“Not particularly so,” said the 
umbrella-mender, sipping his coffee. 
‘Now T wish you would oblige me 
hy telling me something about 
yourself, And J should very much 
like to know why you have killed 
my son.” 

Then the young man drew 
closer to the old man, and told 
him about himself. He had had 
no chances in life, and if there 
were a God of heaven and earth, 
as some people seemed to think, 
that God of heaven and earth had 
a strange way of taking care of 
those who needed help, and hope, 
and encouragement. No one had 
ever cared for him until he met a 
sweet woman whom he married. 
And she had died in giving birth 
to his little girl. That was five 
years ago. He had never known 
his father ; and as for his mother, 
it was very little she had troubled 
herself about him. Nothing had 
ever prospered with him—neither 
art nor love nor friendship. Even 
his little girl did not love him ; 
she had always seemed frightened 
of him—why, he could not guess. 


Still he had tried to make the best ° 


he could of life, unti] Marius 
Crocker came across his path. The 
end of it was that Marius Orocker 
had betrayed the woman whom 
Bernard Dene loved, and for whom 
he was trying to work, hoping 
that he might at last conquer fail- 
ure, and win happiness and peace. 
The man who hed robbed him of 
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this last hope deserved to die. 
He had told him that he would 
kill him, and Marius Orocker had 
jeered at him. Well, he would 
not jeer any more now. “That is 
my story, sir,” he cried, excitedly. 
“You see, I was obliged to kill 
your son. Forgive me, sir,—I say 
it with all due deference to you 
—but the world is better withou’ 
him. But I fear I have hurt your 
feelings. I am very sorry.” 

The umbrella-mender stirred 
restlessly in his chair. 

‘No, you have not hurt my feel- 
ings,” he ‘murmured, half to him- 
self, “‘for Marius was never a son 
to me. In fact, I never knew what 
acon’s love meant. I have only 
read of such love. But his life 
was different from yours: he had 
every care, every thought be- 
stowed on him. But I feel sure 
that nothing could ever have 
made him a good man. He had 
not the genius for being good, just 
as I have not the genius for paint- 

. He broke his mother’s heart 
—and she died! He broke my 
heart — but you see I live on. 
Whilst I had money Marius robbed 
me. So I became poor, knowing 
that this was my one chance of 
peace. When he realised that I 
had no more money to give, he 
left me alone, and that was the 


only merciful thing he ever did 


for me. But with all this I loved 
him. It is a way we have, you 
know, of loving those who are a 
life’s sorrow, a life’s anxiety to us.” 

He paused a moment, and then 
drew-nearer to the young man. 

* And because I loved him, and 
because you killed him, you must 
die,” he said, slowly. “‘ Not that 
I see there is any advantage in 
your death: you, by your death, 
cannot bring him back to life 
again, even if I wished him to 
come back to life og And I 
do not wish this. e lies there, 
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at least powerless to do evil, and 
that is a gain for the world. and 
for him too. But all the same, 
you must die, for several’ reasons : 
first of all, for your own sake; 
and, sécondly, for my wife’s sake ; 
and, thirdly, for your child’s sake. 
You probably understand the first 
and the third reasons; and as for 
the second, it is briefly this : women 
are revengeful. I cannot hope 
that ntiy wife’s' soul will greet my 
soul in perfect love if our son 
Marius is unavenged. The joy of 
our souls’ meeting will thus be 
marred, just because, to gratify my 
own earthly wish, I shall have 
spared you. You see plainly you 
must die. But I am sorry—yes, I 
am*very sorry. You are a fine 
young fellow, and I could have 
loved you.” 

Bernard Dene took his pipe 
from his mouth, and bent forward 
oagerly. 

“Thank you,” Hé said; “it was 
good of you to sdy that. I shall 
never forget that. I suppose you 
would not shake hands with me— 
would you?” 

“By all means,” answered the 
umbrella-mender, warmly ; and he 
held out his hand, which Bernard 
Dene grasped firmly. “I am 
pleased to have made your ac- 

uaintance. You seem to be a 

allant. young man, and you must 
not lose heart about yourself. Ah, 
but I forgot that you had not long 
to live. I suppose you will kill 
yourself to-night ?” 

“Yes; but not for an hour or 
so,” said the artist, rising. “I 
should like first to show you some 
of my paintings—such as they are. 
I made a portrait of him. You 
may be interested in that. If it 
pleases you, I trust you will accept 
it as a little remembrance of him 
and me. What a terrible night! 
It is still snowing hard. I do not 
know how you will manage about 
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getting home. It was not fair to 
bring you out. Perhaps it will be 
better for you to remain here. 
I can easily make up a bed for 
you; or you could have mine. [ 
shall not need mine, you know.” 

“Thank you,” said the umbrella- 
mender; “but I think I will go 
home when it leaves off snowing.” 

At that moment his eye detected 
an umbrella resting against the 
window. He rose from his chair 
by the fire, and examined the 
umbrella. 

“Tt wants mending,” he said. 
“The framework is strong, but it 
ought to be re-covered. If you go 
in for usefulness, and not merely 
for elegance, I should recommend 
alpaca. I will take it home with 
me, and you must call for it at 
your own convenience. I shall 
make no charge. Ah—I beg your 
pardon—I had forgotten. You 
will not require it—will you?” 

“Probably not,” said the artist, 
smiling. “There is the portrait 
of your son. It is the best paint- 
ing I have ever done. Let us 
take it to the bedside, and then 
you will see what an excellent like- 
ness it is.” 

So these two men stood together 
by the bedside of Marius Crocker, 
now looking at his features fixed 
in death, and now looking at the 
portrait, which seemed to be a 
living thing. There was life in 
those eyes, there was life in every 
thread of hair, there was life in 
every vein. 

Theumbrella-mender turned away 
with a nervous laugh from the por- 
trait. 

“Put it in the dark,” he said. 
* Put it where I cannot see it.” 

Bernard Dene placed it with its 
face towards the wall. 

“ That laugh was the laugh of a 
madman,” he said, half aloud. “TI 
thought from the first you were 
mad, but now I am sure of it.” 
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The umbrella-mender laughed 
again quietly. He warmed his 
hands by the fire. 

“Do you mind burning that 
portrait?” he asked, suddenly. 
“The very thought of it troubles 
me. I insist on its being burnt at 
once. It is not agreeable of you 
to hesitate. It cannot possibly 
matter to you, as you are going to 
die so soon. And it matters very 
much to ine.” 

He darted fcrvvard and seized 
the picture with both hands, and 
would have carried it at once to 
the fire, but the artist, roused to 
anger, roughly prevented him, and 
for a moment the two men strug- 
gled desperately. 

Neither the one nor the otner 
conquered ; for suddenly some- 
thing fel] from the bed yonder, 
and the artist looked at the um- 
brella-mender, and the umbrella- 
mender looked at the artist, and 
they stood there together, para- 
lysed with fear, holding the pic- 
ture between them; and the can- 
dle gave a feeble flicker and went 
out, and the tick of the clock dur- 
ing that suspense seemed to have. 
become Jouder and more painfully 
regular. 

Then the artist spoke in a 
whisper. 

“What was that?” he asked, 
‘ Perhaps he is not dead after all. 
We will speak to him. You call 
his name. Lean on my arm, for 
you are trembling.” 

“ And you are trembling too,” 
whispered the umbrella - mender. 
‘Let me beseech you to be quite 
calm. I will speak to him, Ma- 
rius! Marius!” he said, in an 
awed tone of voice. 

But there was no answer, The 
artist put the portrait in the um- 
brella-mender’s hands, and struck 
a match, and lit another bit of 
candle, and then peéred/ around 
the bed. A book had fallen from 
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the bed. Bernard Dene picked it 
up, and showed it to the umbrella- 
mender. He smiled sorrowfully 
as he turned over the leaves, and 
looked at the simple illustrations. 

“JT remember now,” he said, 
quietly. ‘This is my little girl’s 
book. He was fond of my little 
girl. That was the one good thing 
about him, He played with her, 
and read to her, and talked to her, 
and I do believe he was as tender 
as any mother with her. But even 
for this I hated him, for she loved 
him better than she loves me. I 
always knew there was no place 
for me in this world. He bought 
her this book. He probably cheat- 
ed some one out of the money, 
and ther came home and gave her 
pleasure. That was his way of 
doing things. By the way, will 
you take care of my little girl 
when I’m gone? Her name is 
Bernardine. You cannot but love 
her.” 

“T was going to propose that to 
you,” said the umbrella-mender, 
kindly. “I should like to have 
her, and I think I have changed 
my mind about that portz-ait. I 
should much like to have it.” 

“T am glad of that,” answered 
the artist, warmly. “I do not 
care about my life, but I am jeal- 
ous for the life of my pictures. I 
leave them all to you. ‘They will 
help to pay you for Bernardine. 
The only one I do not wish you to 
sell is the portrait of your son. 
You must hang that in your um- 
brella-shop. Now I will go and 
fetch my little girl, and then you 
must go home. I am sure you 
will trust me to kill myself. I 
flatter myself that I have never 
broken my word to any one. I 
was born a gentleman, and I will 
die a gentleman. At least I can 
do that.” 

The umbrella-mender held out 
his hand, 


“T trust you implicitly,” he 
said. “TI will call in to-morrow 
morning, and look kindly and re- 
gretfully at you. I shall always 
think kindly of you, and I hope 
you will do the same of me. I 
only wish that we had met under 
happier circumstances. But un- 
fortunately we have no choice in 
these matters—no choice. I should 
tell you, though, that I think you 
are undoubtedly mad. I flatter 
myself that I am an excellent judge 
of character. I should not make 
this remark about you, but that 
you ventured to make it about me ; 
and as I am not offended, there is 
no reason why you should be of- 


fended. After all, you know, mad- 


ness is only a relative term, like 
vice and virtue, and everything 
else. For all we know, that which 
we call courage here may be called 
cowardice in the planet Venus. 
And similarly, those who are call- 
ed mad here may be called sane 
there. Now fetch your little girl, 
and we will leave you alone to 
die.” 

The artist closed the door quietly 
after him, and the umbrella-men- 
der, finding himself alone, stood by 
the bed where his son lay dead, 
with that peaceful smile on his 
face. 

“T do not knew of what you 
are thinking, Marius,” he whis- 
pered, as he put his hand on that 
coid forehead, “ but, for my own 
part, I am glad you should smile 
happily. If you, who have done so 
much evil, have nothing to fear in 
death, then we, who have donc 
less evil, Marius—we can have 
nothing to fear. Farewell, my 
son ; I do not grieve for you now. 
But whilst you lived, my whole 
life was one great grief for you. 
You bowed my head—you broke 
my heart. But that only made 
me love you the more, Farewell, 
Marius, my son,” ; 
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He kissed the cold forehead, 
and, shivering, passed over to the 
fireside, and once more examined 
the umbrella which he was going to 
take home to mend. He combed 
his scanty brown hair with his thin 
hand, as was his wont when en- 
gaged in professional contempla- 
tion. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “ this 
umbrella has a good strong frame- 
work. Marius never had a strong 
moral framework. I think human 
beings are very like umbrellas— 
very like umbrellas. But they do 
not iast so well, and I do not 
think they ever can be repaired— 
they can only be patched up for a 
time.” ; 

_He was still holding ‘the um- 
brella in his hand, when Bernard 
Dene came into the room carrying 
a little, fair-haired girl wrapped 
in a grey shawl. She was crying, 
and looked terrified. 

“This is Bernardine,” the artist 
said. And then he added almost 
pathetically : “She always cries 
when she is with me. She is 


frightened of me; but she loved 


him yonder. Hush, child! you 
must not cry. You will rake 
him, He is tired, and.he wants 
to sleep. You may kiss him—on 
the forehead.” 

Oh, how cold!” she said, shrink- 
ing back, when her lips met the 
cold forehead. 

“Yes, Bernardine,” her father 
said, fondling her fair hair. ‘“ But 
.it is snowing, you know. Every 
one is cold when it is snowing.” 

“Put me down,” she begged ; 
“T don’t want to be with you. 
Let me go to the little old gentle- 
man.” 

“She never loved me,” mur- 
mured the artist ; “it was every 
one else but me.” 

And he turned away and wept 
his whole heart out, whilst the 
umbrella-mender was holding the 
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child in his arms, to her 
as though he had known and loved 


_her all her life—he who had never 


before held a child in his arms, 
except Marius yonder. 

* Will you come home with me, 
little one ?” he asked, in a voice so 
gentle that Bernard Dene ceased 
weeping and listened to it. 

“Yes,” she answered, smiling at 
him, and her fair head rested on 
his shoulder. 

“Then say ‘good-bye’ a 
father,” he said, “and we, 
home at once.” 

“ Good-bye, dad,” she said, care- 
lessly. It was nothing to her to 
part from him. 

“You'll not see me again, Ber- 
nardine,” he said, sadly. 

“Shan’t 1%” she sien “Do 
you know, dad, if he wasn’t so cold 
I should kiss ‘him again? I think 
I'd like to.” 

So they held her over him, and: 
she kissed him, and put her little 
arms around his neck. Then th 
put his last gift-book in her healt 
and the umbrella-mender turned to 
the artist :— 

*“T am sorry to leave you,” he 
said, kindly ; “but the hour has 
riow come, and we must go our 
own ways. You have a long way 
to go. Remember, I trust you im- 
plicitly. Farewell. I shall see you 
to-morrow—not as you are now, it 
is true. I shall look upon what 
you were ; and believe me, young 
man, I shall grieve for you. Fare- 
well, Bernard Dene. Even failure 
is only a relative term, you know. 
And that which the world calls 


failure may have some better and 
nobler name in another planet. 
Therefore do not lose heart about 
yourself.” 

The artist bowed his head : his 
right hand rested on the child’s 
head, his left hand on the umbrella- 
mender’s shoulder. 

. “You have spoken very kindly 
I 
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‘to me,” he said. “If there be a 
God, I trust that God may bless 
you, and make your latter days 
happy and peaceful. As for me, 
be assured that I shall not break 
my word to you. I leave my child 
and my pictures to you. Shall I 
see you home? The snow lies 
thick on the ground, and you do 
not know the way very well, and 
it is bitterly cold. Put on my 
‘overcoat. I shall not want it, for 
T shall not go out again unless you 
would like me to see you home.” 
“Do not trouble to do that,” 
said the umbrella-mender. “ Ber- 
mardine and I will- easily find our 
way. And many thanks for the 
offer of the coat. I should be grate- 


fal for it. Do not be anxious 
ebout Bernardine, I will take 
every care of her. And now, good 
night.” 


The artist followed them down 
the creaking stairs, and opened the 
door for them to pass out. He 
closed the door hastily after them. 
There were a few men standing 
about, and some boys were snow- 
balling each other and laughing 
lustily, and one of them, seeing 
the umbrella-mender, prepared a 
huge missile, and was just about 
to aim it at his head when a great 
eoarse-looking woman prevented 
him. 

“Hold hard!” she cried, with 
an oath. “It’s the mad painter’s 
little daughter. Snowball me, 
not she.” 

Bernardine clung closer to the 
umbrella-mender. 

“That’s what they atways call 
him,” she whispered, dreamily — 
** mad, mad,—what can it mean?” 

But before he could answer her, 
she had fallen into a gentle sleep ; 
and thus he bore her along the 
snow-covered streets, careful of 
every step he took, lest perchance 
he might slip and rouse her from 
her slumbers. Her little golden 
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head rested against his face, and 
her little hands tightly clasped his 
neck, and he loved to feel her 
touch, remembering, that she, and 
she alone, had called forth what 
good there was in his son’s evil 
nature. The world might call him 
bad and heartless, for such he had 
proved himself to be to the world ; 
but this child said he was kind 
and good, for such he had shown 
himself to be to her. It was some- 
taing in bis’ favour that he had 
won this child’s love: maybe it 
would go all the better with him 
hereafter, because her lips had 
touched his cold forehead. 

So the umbrella-mender carried 
her to the: umbrella shop. He 
laid her tenderly on the counter, 
well wrapped in the warm grey 
shawl. He lit the lamp, and made 
up the fire in the little inner room, 
and then, to the best of his ability, 
improvised a cosy bed, where he 
placed her, just as she was. Then 
he knelt by her and guarded her 
for a while, smiling contentedly 
when he saw her smiling in her 
sleep. After an hour or so he left 
her, and carefully shading the 
lamp from her eyes, he settled 
down to read a few pages of Grote’s 
‘Greece,’ in which he had been en- 
gaged when he was summoned 
away to his son’s deathbed. He 
tried to collect his thoughts and 
concentrate them on the subject, 
which had a great interest for him ; 
but he found himself thinking now 
of the artist, now of his son, and. 
he found his eyes wandering away 
from the pages of Grote’s history to 
the spot yonder where the child 
was sleeping and smiling, and hold- 
ing tightly in her hands Marius 
Crocker’s last gift-book. 

** What will she prove?” ne said 
aloud. “ Her father is undoubted- 
ly mad. It is a curious sensation 
being with a madman. My heart 
stood still within me when we were 
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struggling for that picture. Fancy 
him being quite willing to kill him- 
self because he had murdered Mar- 
ius! If he had not been mad he 
would have sent me after Marius, 
instead of choosing to go himself. 
Well. he is a fine young fellow, and 
it is a pity he sheuld die.” 

Then he laughed softly. 

“Of course he was mad — his 
eyes told me that. Still, I am 
glad to have made his acquaint- 
ance. I shall always think of him 
with pleasure. I wonder how he 
will get on in the next planet! 
I trust he will be happy and suc- 
cessful.” 


And meanwhile the artist; alone 
with the dead man, wrote out_his 
will. It was briefly this -— 


“To Coriolanus Crocker, of 30 
Stone Street, umbrella-mender and 
madman, I leave my little girl Ber- 
nardine and all my pictures signed 
with my name. Any of my pic- 
tures, except the portrait of Marius 
Orocker, whom I have killed, may 
be sold by Ooriolanus ‘Crocker, 
Marius Crocker’s father. 

* BERNARD DENE. 


‘24th January 1878.” 


“Some one ought to witness 
this,” he said to himself, rising up 
with the pen in his hand. His 
eyes fell on his silerit companion. 
“To be sure!” he cried. “A 
capital idea! Marius himself shall 
witness my last will and testa- 
ment.” 

He took the cold hand in his 
own, and put the pen between the 
thumb and the first finger, and 
made it trace out the signature, 
“ Marius Crocker, dead man.” 
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He smiled, and rubbed his hands 
together, as ‘though he were quite 
delighted with himself. 

“ Now I must kill myself,” he 
said, as he dried the paper before 
the fire. “And I think that is 
about all. Fartcy that madman 
trusting me to kill myself! No 
sane man would have done such a 
thing, I saw from the beginning 
that he was mad. There was no 
mistaking the look in his eyes.” 

Suddenly he became sad and 
pensive. 

“ But the umbrella-mender spoke 
very kindly to me,” he murmured 
to himself, “and he did not. once 
reproach me for having killed: 
Marius. In fact he behaved like. 
a gentleman. And he said some- 
thing about failure, which struck 
me as being comforting. Well, 
I trust that his latter days may 
be happy and peaceful. That is 
what we want— peace. I have 
never’ known peace: there was 
always confusion and tumult 
in my Drain. Perhaps ‘death 
brings peace. I shall soon “find 
out about that. 

‘The people of the house heard 
the report of a pistol. They rush- 
ed up to the artist’s room, expect- 
ing to have to break open the door. 
But it was not eyen closed against 
them ; so they passed through with 
out delay, and found the artist 
fallen on. the ground. They raised 
his head gently. 

“TI killed that man,yonder,”-he. 
whispered. “Let that be clearly 
understood. You cid not know 
the umbrella-mender, did you? He 
is undoubtedly. F 

At that moment the artist 


died. 
Beatric—E HARRADEN, 
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AN ARCADIAN SUMMER. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN INPRESSTONIST, 


VI. 


I quire agree with Mr Ruskin 
that field-sports are demoralising. 
What is worse, they spoil anything 
like rational conversation. At St 
Andrews, for instance, I might as 
well belong to a Trappist commu- 
nity ; the Philistines of the Links 
speak a foreign tongue; for what 
meaning can an intelligent being 
attach to “ cleeks,” and “ niblics,” 
and “ putters,” and “long spoons,” 
and “ hittin’ the grun’,” and « tap- 
pin’ the ba’”? Here, at Cairnbana, 
it is just as bad. The boys— 
and they are nice boys too— 
can think of nothing but loch 
trout and wild duck. There is 
a big salmo ferox which haunts 
their dreams. The brute lives at 
the bottom of the loch, and only 
comes to the surface at intervals to 
play the deuce with their tackle. 
In such a society, moreover, all the 
ordinary relations of life are in- 
verted. Ronald Macdonald, the 
water-bailiff, is a much more impor- 
tant personage than the Secretary 
for Scotland ; and the exploits of 
Angus Cameron, the keeper—the 
deer he has stalked, the salmon he 
has landed, the eagles he has shot 
—are spoken of with bated breath. 
The most valued correspondent of 
the family (to judge from the con- 
stant allusions that are made to 
him) appsars to be a gentleman of 
the name of Wells. Wells will do 
this, — Wells will do that; and 
mysterious packets arrive from him 
\by post. I fancy at first that he 
is connected somehow with the 
Local University examinations, 
for which the boys are presumed to 
be reading ; it turns out that he is 


an Edinburgh tackle-maker. The 
discussions about “ flies ” are inter- 
minable. Are Zulus killing? Are 
Alexandras any good? What about 
the little Doctor? The prepara- 
tion of a “ cast” involves no end of 
care,—a great artist could not select 
the colours for his palette with a 
graver sense of responsibility. And 
the intelligence that a big fish has 
been seen in the Salmon Pool (and 
whenever Donald’wants a glass of 
whisky on his way home, a big fish 
is sure to be about) drives the 
whole household fairly frantic. If 
Mr Andrew Lang would like to 
watch the formation of a myth, he 
ought to come to Ardnamurchan. 
The day that a fish is lost, it 
weighs ten pounds. Next day it 
rises to twenty. By the end of the 
month it is as b.g as the Snapping 
Turtle of Alabama,—the monster 
who “swallowed Langton Bennett, 
and digested Rufus Dawes.” The 
growth of the legend in the course 
of ages is easily accounted for, 
when we remember how a salmon 
quadruples his weight in a week. 
“They were telling me that John 
had lost a big fish—ten punds they 
were saying.” “It was not less 
than twenty punds the fish that 
John lost—he was fast for an hour 
and a quarter and a half, but he 
would not move from the bottom, 
whatever John would do.” “ You 
will have been hearing of the fish 
that John lost—I saw him myself 
—he would weigh forty pound — 
forty pound and more—he jumped 
clean over the linn, and never stop- 
ped till he got to the sea. He was 
a fine fish,” 
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We were on the loch on Monday. 
Loch Lora is certainly a grand bit 
of water. The mountains round 
about are bleak and bare,—at the 
far end, where the goats look down 
at us through the mist, the preci- 
pices are wellnigh inaccessible. 
The islands, however, where we 
lunched, are finely wooded,—gaunt 
Scotch firs rising from banks of 
heather as high as our heads. 
Here, and on all the lochans round 
about, the shores are green with 
the great Osmunda regulis — the 
Royal Fern. There were hundreds 
of gulls overhead — screaming at 
us out of the sky ; and we saw a 
bird that is hardly, they tell me, 
to be seen elsewhere in Scotland 
—the black-throated Diver. The 
young ones had left the nest—but 
we could not distinguish them ; we 
only knew by the mother’s warning 
cry—strangely weird yet melodious 
—that they were somewhere about. 

I do not see the fun (apart from 
the mora] considerations on which 
Mr Ruskin has so copiously en- 
larged) of fly-fishing. The line has 
a bad habit of coming back in your 
face, and in my own case the 
hooks were: always catching in 
one or other of the hboatmen. 
They did not seem to like it, 
and after a little [ came to the 
conclusion that there were no fish 
in the loch, and went ashore with 
a volume of Wordsworth. Jt 
was a drowsy day; there was 
hardly a ripple ov the water ; and 
T lay fora while ov the bank, look- 
ing at the boat as it drifted slowly 
past, and watching the boys who 


were casting as industriously as - 


ever. They were good anglers, [ 
daresay ; their lines fell with sur- 
prising lightness; and ever and 
again I saw the line tighten, the 
rod bend, and after a brief conflict, 
Joh» would lean over the side with 
the landing-net in his hand, and a 
cheer from Jack directed wy atten- 
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tion to the fact that a fish had been 
captured. The trout had begun to 
feed, they told me afterwards ; and 
for half an hour the big fellows 
seemed as hun as’ hawks. 
“Won't you try it a bit?” the 
shouted cheerily ; but I only shoo 
my head, and the boat drifted 
away again. Then I opened my 
book (it opened curiously enough 
at the page where the poet warns 
the shepherd never to mix — his 
drink, I had written inadvertently 
—never to mix his pleasure or his 
pride with sorrow of the meanest 
thing that feels,—“ But they don’t 
feel,” Jack retorted, when I pointed 
the passage out to him on our way 
back, “‘ they rather like it,”—“* And 
they ain’t mean,” Jim added) ; and 
hecatne so engrossed in its perusal 
that the outside world faded from 
my vision, and I was only recalled 
from a delightful dream of an en- 
chanted palace, and an emaciated 
Princess, by hearing voices close at 
hand. “TI believe the Professor has 
fallen asleep again,—by Jove! what 
a guy the midges have made him!” 
Tt was too true. As the afternoon 
waned, the infernal—I beg pardon 
— the infamous mosquitoes had 
waxed lively and mischievous ; and 
for some days thereafter I could 
not look at myself in the glass with- 
out a shudder. 

All the way home—and we had 
a long pull to the pier, and a three- 
wile drive after Jeaving the loch— 
they talked of nothing but fish. 
“ Wil) you believe it, sir?” said 
Jim. “I caught a three-pounder 
with a whole cast of flies in its 
mouth that Jack lost last week !” 
“ But the strahgest thing happened 
that ever I heard of,” Jack inter- 
rupted ; “when we were trolling 
back, a small trout, not much more 
than a minnow, took my tail-fly, 
and I was reeling in the line lei- 
surely, when—slap—a big fish went 
at him. The beggar held on like 
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grim death—it wasn’t hooked, you 
understand—till we had him in the 
landing-net. His teeth were fast 
in the little beggar’s belly, and we 
had to knock him on the head be- 
fore he'd let go.1 Did you ever 
hear of such a thing, Donald?” “TI 
do not myself remember,” Donald 
replied déliberately, resting on his 
oar, and translating out of the Gae- 
lic as he went along ; “ but Ronald 
here would be telling me that when 
he was with Lord Lovat—the late 
Lord it would be —as a gillie at 
Ach-na-Cloich—that is at the back 
of Ben More, in Assynt—half-way 
up Glen Feochan — where Angus 
Mackechan’s grandfather had a fine 
croft — but the oats were always 
eaten by the deer — it would be 
five-and-twenty years now — 
perhaps thirty—ay, even more — 
there was a big fush ”—and so the 
story, the point of which was never 
reached, so far as I know, mean- 
dered along till we got home. 
When the trout were laid out at 
the front door they made a grand 
show, and the boys were kind 
enough to insinuate—they are good 
lads—that the capture of the big- 
gest—a magnificent three-pounder 
—was more or less due to my skill. 
“'That’s the Professor’s,” they in- 


[July 


sisted. I did not feel called upon 
to contradict them—it would have 
been bad taste indeed to tell their 
mother that they had been — fib- 
bing. There were thirty-two trout 
in all, and they weighed eighteen 
pounds. I ate two of them at sup- 
per—as crisp and pink as salmon ; 
and before going to bed, I was con- 
strained to admit that Wordsworth 
was perhaps a trifle too particular, 
and that even Virtue may become 
pedantic, It was possible besides, 
I reflected, that English fresh- 
water fish are not so succulent as 
Scotch. Or was it rather perhaps 
that the Lake poet had as littletaste 
for Lake-trout as Lachlan Mac- 
lachan had for the forbidden fruit ? 
“For my own part,” the worthy 
piper is reported to have said dur- 
ing his last illness, incensed at the 
thoughtless and indeed unaccount- 
able conduct of the pairwho brought 
death into this world and all our 
woe, and with a profound sense of 
the unfairness of the punishment 
in his own case, — “ For my own 
part, minister, I do not care a tamn 
for apples |”? 

“ Poor old Wordsworth!” said 
the Chief, as he lighted his candle ; 
“what a nightmare he must find 
Professor Knight!” 


Vil. 


Another day we went to meet 
tlie* steamer at Rhubana. John 
was waiting for us with the boat at 
the Boat-house Bay,—one of those 
splendid sandy bays — like a bow 
helf-bent—of which we have more 
than one at Oairnbana. The sun 
was newly risen, and the phantom 
islands were repeated in the un- 
rippled water. A light land breeze, 


however, rose as we embarked, and 
we glided silently before it. Out- 
side the jagged range of reef, the 
long Atlantic swell broke now and 
again with a hoarse murmur ; but, 
inside, the peace and calm and 
silence were absolute. Only <he 
white gannets were falling like bul- 
lets into the water. Nearthe Rhu 
there are a hundred islands —a 





1 Facts both—last, summer. 


2 Lachlan was Maclachlan of Maclachlan’s piper, and well mown in the Mac- 
lachlan country about Ar@covr and Ardnamurchan. 
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perfect network—haunted by seals 
and ducks and gulls and mergan- 
sers ; and here we waited for the 
steamer. We had a long time to 
wait. John, who has no belief in 
the authenticity of Mr MacBrayne’s 
printed time-tables, was apt to 
bring us off hours before the boat 
was due. “Sometimes she comes 
sooner, and sometimes she comes 
earlier, and sometimes even before 
that,” he would reply oracularly, 
when closely cross-examined on the 
subject. We lighted. a fire with 
bits of drift-wood that Atlantic 
storms had left among the rocks ; 
we boiled our tea and our eggs ; 
and with tea and eggs and sar- 
diues and potted tongue and oat- 
meal cakes, we breakfasted royally. 
It was speedily discovered that rats 
abounded; and Maco. the most 
sagacious of Scotch fox-terriers, 
had a good time. By-and-by the 
boys had a dip in the cool spark- 
ling water; the round black faces 
of the seals began to bob up when 
they found we meant them no 
harm: then we took a stroll through 
the island. and found a mergan- 
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ser’s nest in the thick coarse grass, 
with thirteen eggs, and caught the 
bird herself before she had time to 
rise. (We left her to look after her 
eggs, and next week I hope we 
shall see her again, paddling along 
the shore, with a dozen little saw- 
bills in her wake.) The splendid 
Fusilier was up to time, and we 
had taken the Parson on board 
(the Parson had come all the way 
from the Midlands), and were 
drifting away, when another boat, 
rowed by a crew of lightly clad, 
sun-burnt girls, who sent it scud- 
ding through the water, came along- 
side. A handkerchief was waved 
from the steamer’s deck; a con- 
fused mass of rods and rugs and 
Gladstone bags was thrown into 
the bow; and a trig damsel in 
deer-stalker hat and brilliant petti- 
coat, escorted by a polite mate, ran 
down the gangway. Our boat was 
alrealy on the move; the others 
were busy with the sail; but I 
could uot be mistaken. J would 
have known these boots anywhere. 
My heart gave a tremendous thud. 
It was Polly herself. 


VIIl. 


The Parson was the best of com- 
pany, and during his stay the 
children nearly died of laughing. 
His stories of parsons, in and out 
of the pulpit, were better than 
Dean Ramsay’s: and his humor- 
ous expostulations with the Uni- 
verse in general, and his own ill- 
luck in particular. vastly arousing. 
His main grievance, on which the 
changes were rung with infinite 
zest, was closely connected with 
the man he had been appointed to 
succeed. Our friend was the as- 
sistant and successor, and did all 
the work; but the bulk of the 
tithes went in the meantime to 
the previous incumbent. There 





was an honourable understanding, 
he said, though it had uot been 
reduced to writing, that the old 
gentleman (who was over eighty) 
would not live six months. But 
whenever the legal arrangements 
had been completed, the octogena- 
rian renewed his youth. It was 
his clear duty to die; but, though 
in Holy Orders, he persisted in 
living on with a pertinacity that 
even in a layman would have been 
unbecoming. The contract, if not 
express, was implied, but he had 
apparently taken advantage of a 
technical informality. He was im- 
mortal—perennial—like the Wan- 
dering Jew or the discoverer of the 
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elixir vite. The question had oc- 
curred to our friend, and he now 
submitted it for our consideration, 
—Would he be justified, in the 
circumstances, in putting him to 
death? A man who notoriously 

s the etiquette of his. pro- 
fession is looked upon as a black 
sheep ; and black sheep commonly 
come toa bad end. Had he mani 
fested any true remorse or sincere 
repentance, it might have been 
proper to remit the penalty ; but, 
though in his dotage, he was as 
hearty as ever, and even enjoyed, 
it was believed, the annoyance and 
inconvenience of which he was the 
cause. His appetite was good, his 
digestion perfect, and whenever he 
met his infuriated successor he 
thanked God ostentatiously that, 
though eighty-eight years old, he 
had never felt in better health. 
His whole conduct, in short, was 
reprehensible in the extreme, and 
the Chief did not hesitate to assure 
his friend that if the miserable old 
impostor was suddenly removed, 
however suspicious the .circum- 
stances might be, he would refrain 
from communicating with the Pub 
lic Prosecutor 


{July 


next Sunday and went to the Ca- 
tholic chapel.1_ Maco went with 
us, and behaved himself like an 
enlightened Christian.—in spite of 
the shepherds’ collies who hung 
about the open door, and inter- 
rupted the service by dismal howls 
and an occasional free fight. Like 
their masters, it is only on Sun-' 
days they have a chance of meet- 
ing ; the rest of the week they are 
looking after the sheep on misty 
hillsides and among gloomy corries,, 
where the croak of a raven or the 
scream of an eagle serves only to 
intensify the sense of absolute soli- 
tude. Catholicism abroad always 
seems to me to be tawdry; here it 
is as severely simple asCalvinism ; 
and you. can say your prayers be- 
fore the homely altar, as the Par- 
son liberally remarked, without an 
uneasy suspicion of being at a play. 
It is curious how tenaciously the 
Celt has clung to the ancient faith, 
—John Knox’s Reformation did 
not cross the Great Glen for gen- 
erations, and even yet whole dis- 
tricts are Oatholic.. Some of us 
walked back after service, and the 
talk—as we had the Puiest and the 
Parson with us—assumed, as was 


We took the boat up to Bracora natural, a theological hue. Here 





1 We had intended to go to Stornoway (if you wish to become a genuine hu- 
mourist, see that you pronounce it Sty-or-no-way) about this time ; but the yacht 
was not ready. Day and night (and especially at night, when, though more than 
fifty miles distant as the crow flies, they stood out with magical distinctness) 
I had dreamt of these phantom Islands in the west. If supernatural beings, 
fairer than dreams, haunted the shore of the mainland, what might not be ex- 
pected i in the farthest Hebrides? The Chief's yacht had been riding at anchor 
in the bay; a score of kilted savages had been engaged in overhauling her for 
months; but, so far as we could discover, absolutely no progress had been made. 
The policy of ** masterly: inactivity ” is practised by the Celts with entire success. 
They take to it as they take to whisky,—the taste for alcohol and obstruction 
(Parliamentary or other) being born with them. They scold now as the Homeric 
warriors scolded. They harangue each other as their Ossianic ancestors har- 
angued. We could hear them at it from the shore. No nail could be driven, 
no rope could be spliced, no-patch of paint applied, without prolonged «liscussion. 
Saw or hammer in hand, the rest would gather round the rival orators-—the Glad- 
stone and Salisbury of the fray—and weigh gravely and with the utmost deliber- 
ation the arguments adduced on either side. Meantime, of course, all work was 


suspended ; and the run to Stornoway had to be postponed—sine clie. 
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(as elsewhere among a pastoral 
ple) it a , from what the 


Chief told us, that the uotions of a 
Divine government were closely 
associated with, if not largely 
modified by, the weather. Ortho- 
doxy was rampant during a dry 
summer ; a long and hard winter, 
with a touch of east wind, was 
favourable to the growth of heresy. 
The farmer who rails at ‘that there 
Old Providence,” who has taken 
his “missus,” is not far removed 
from the Savage who bangs his god 
about when rain does not cone. 
Our Parson admitted that among 
the Midland agricultural labourers, 
who formed the bulk of his flock, 
similar feelings prevailed; but 
then, too, among them, as among 
Dr Jessop’s people, there was a 
firm belief in the fair dealing of a” 
higher power. “ There ain’t no use 
a-vainsayin’ on it; but somehow 
that there Old Providence hev 
been agen me all along, he hev! 
Whoi, last year he mos’ spoilt my 
taters, and the year before that he 
kinder did for my furnips, and 
now he’s been and got hold of my 
missus. But, I reckon, as there’s 
One abev as’ put a stopper on ha 
if ’a go too fur.” They all allowed 
that this was excellent ; (I thought 
of Keats’s— 

“He might not :—No, though a prime- 

val God, 
The Sacred Seasons might not he dis- 
turbed ;”’) 


and it was followed hy half-a-dozen 
others just as good. There was, 


IX. 


That night (or was it the night 
after?) we had a long talk in the 
verandah while we watched the 
sunset. The sunsets last summer 
came off punctually every evening 
after tea. We took seats for them 
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for instance, one of a factor in the 
low country who had an evil repu- 
tation among the poorer tenauts. 
“Tf the deil disna get Jimmy 
Wabster,” one of them exclaim- 
ed with humorous vehemence, 
“there’s nae use of a deil ava.” 
The story of the. two little lads 
who were overheard discussing 


some of the intricate and far- 


reaching conundrums which phil- 
osophy has failed to solve, was also 
excellent. ‘“ What did God make 
people for?” the smallest of the 
two theologians inquired. “God 
made people to be good,” his six- 
year-old brother replied authori- 
tatively ; “but LHe know’d they 
wouldn’t be.” 

I did not think it worth while 
to join in the discussion. Divinity 
has always appeared to me to be a 
barren science ; so long as we de- 
vote ourselves to the coutempla- 
tion of the Beautiful! —to Oriental 
pottery, to Sévres, Wedgewood, 
and Derby, to Aldines and Elzevirs, 
to lovely old bindings from the 
libraries of Diane de Poictiers and 
Madame du Barry, to first editions 
of Shelley, to Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ and Villon’s ‘ Ballades,’ to 
engravings of<Boucher’s nymphs 
and etchings from Greuze, to the 
glass of Murano and the wall- 
papers of Mr Morris—we are on 
firm ground; but theology! poli- 
tics! morals '! metaphysics |—bah ! 
—I would as soon thiuk of follow- 
ing a Will-o-the-wisp into the 
Serbonian bog. 


as wa would havo taken seats for 
the play. “Now, ladies and 
gentlemen.” the Chief would say, 
disrespectfully, * tho performance 
is about to begin.” We came at 
last to be critical. We knew ex 
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actly how the amber sea and the 

daffodil sky and the purple moun. 

tains of Rum and the golden blaze 

of glory behind Scur- na - Gillean 

should look at their best. Yet 
we were forced to own that the 

Great Scene-Shifter was equal. and 

more than equal to the occasion. 

There were subtleties of colour,— 

elusive, intangible, evanescent as 

the Iris,—which the most daring 
end dashing painter would have 
failed to capture. Old Mother 
Earth was in ono of her incalcu- 
lable moods ; brimful of surprises ; 
as whimsical as «, girl in her teens. 

Custom could not stale he: vari- 
ety, age could not quench her 
vivacity. We had sometimes, in- 
deed, a lurking suspicion that she 
was laughing at us in her sleeve. 

The cloud-battalions would come 
up arrayed for battle ; there would 
be a general scamper inside : before’ 
we had time to get to the fireside 
the sun was out again, and shining 
furiously in all directions, as we 
see him on old sign-boards. One 
day the mercury would be at 80° 
in the shade: next day, when we 
had donned our lightest summer 
jackets, it would fall to zero. Was 
it possible that this extremely old 
lady could be poking fun at us? 
It was of an evening, perhaps, that 
her caprices were most marked. 

The light, which had been playing 
wonderful tricks for an hour or 
two, would f2de away about eleven 
o’clock, and leave .us, as it seemed 
(save for stealthy flight of owl or 
rustling wing of humming- bird 
moth in the veronica), with stillest 
night; and then, on a sudden, the 
whole heaven, the whole sky to 
the zenith, would grow luminous 
again. There was indeed no dark- 
ness to speak of. The twilight of 
sunset faded insensibly into the 
twilight of sunrise. In that rare 

air—in the radiance of perpetual 

*-~"—we had out-soared, with 
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Keats, the shadow of our night. 
And then as the music of Shelley’s 
vords came back to us we had a 
glorified glimpse of Adonais him- 
self —his head resting upon his 
hand, his arm resting upon his 
knee—gazing into the unfathom- 
able sunset of an Atlantic beyond 
our ken. 

The Mount of Vision, however, 
is too high for permanent occupa- 
tion ; its air is too rare for mor- 
tals ; and we used to come down to 
the common earth with a thud. 
“Please, sir, here’s black John” 
(or was it white John?— Ion 
baun, she said) “asking if you 
will be for going to the Loch 
to-morrow?” Surely, surely: the 
ayes have it; it is carried without 
a division ; and the boys set about 
busking a new worm-fly which they 
had iound killing. 

The Parson had brought a box 
of new books with him—Matthew 
Arnold (poor Mat! somehow our 
great Court of Appeal seems the 
poorer for his absence ;—what had 
Death to do with ono so brimful of 
life, when he mighi: have taken so 
many who would never have been 
missed ?— “Old Stick-in-the-mud 
in particular,” said the Parson, 
bitterly), and others more or less 
known to Fame—that is, to Mr 
Mudie ; and the Chief was cutting 
up Andrew Lang’s last—pishing 
and pshawing:as was his wont. 
To do him justice, he loves poetry 
in his rude way,—the passion for 
song has come down to him from 
the bards. 

“What gracc and facility he 
has, and he might do ever so much 
better if he would let himself go. 
Or is it, after all, in the restraint 
and decorum that the charm con- 
sists? There is a fine poem by 
Fin-ma-Ooul (Fin was our piper 
when I was a boy) of which ‘ An- 
other. Way’ reminds me not a 
little. The pain is too keen for 
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remembrance—shut it out, shut it 
out into the darkness—not in our 
O Lord, not even in our 
dreams!” And then he read us— 
not badly indeed—the lines :— 


‘* © Come to me in my dreams, and then, 
One saith, J shall be well again, 

For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day.’ 


Nay, come not thou in dreams, my 
sweet,,. 

With shadowy robes and silent feet, 

And with the voice, and with the eyes 

That greet me in a soft surprise. 


Last night, last night, in dreams we 
met 

And how, to-day, shall I forget, 

Or how, remembering, restrain 

Mine incommunicable pain ? 

Nay; where thy land and people are,’ 

Dwell thou remote, apart, afar, 

Nor mingle with the shapes that weep 

The melancholy ways of Sleep. 


But if, perchance, the shadows break, 
If dreams depart, and men awake, 

If face to face at length we see, 

Be thine the voice to welcome me.” 


“By Fin himself, but that’s fine.” 
To which we cordially assented.! 
“T would rather write a good 
song,” he added, “than all your 
Epics. And the Dedication |—she 
must be a charming woman to 
inspire such charming verse, I 
wonder who ‘E. M. ‘8.’ can be: 


do any of you know ? Listen .to 
this— 


“The years will pass, and hearts will 


range ; 
You conquer Time, and Care, and: 


Change, , 
Though Time doth still delight to shed 
The dust on many a younger head ; 
Though Care, oft coming, hath the guile 
From younger lips to steal the smile; 
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Though Change makes younger hearts 
wax cold 


? 
And sells new loves for loves of old, 
Time. Change, nor Care hath learned 
the art 
To fleck your. hair, to chill your heart, 
To touch your tresses with the snow, 
To mar your mirth of long ago. 
Change, Care, nor Time, while life 
endure 
Shall spoil our ancient friendship sure.” 


And therefore— 


«‘ Therefore, to you, the rhymes I strung 
When even this brindled head was 


young 
I bring, and later rhymes I bring 
That flit upon as weak a wing, 
But still for you, for yours, they sing!” 


“ Good,” said the Parson; “ but 
is not this finely simple too?” 
He had been glancing at a Fairy 
Story by the samo writer; but 
the song of Whuppity Stoorie is, 
it appears, by another hand. 
“There is absolutely nothing in 
it ; yet in its way it is perfect. 
You recollect Congreve’s— 


** * Artless she is with artful care 
Affecting to seem unaffected ;’ 
but this is true simplicity, and art- 
ful only as a daisy or buttercup 


is artful. 


‘* I once ‘was young and fair, 
My eyes were bright and blue, 
As if the sun shone through. 
And golden was my hair. 


Down to my feet it rolled 
-Ruddy and ripe like corn, 
,Upon an autumn morn, 

In heavy waves of gold. 


‘Now am I grey and old, 

And so I sit and spin, 

With trembling hand and thin, 
This metal bright and cold. 





1T ventured to interpolate, mildly,— very pretty kna 
saying pretty things Pn a A what does. he know of blue China?”— 
indeed I find that there is no 


nobody listened ; an 


“ Andrew has a knack of 


urbane criticism in a society which has been demoralised by the cruel frankness 
indelicate i 


of Professor Huxley and the 


e incisiveness of Mr Arthur Balfour. 
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I would give all the gain, know how good it is till it is 
These heaps of wealth untold ne.” 

Of hard and glittering gold, « And indeed,” added the Chie?, 

Guilt She. young agen! “considering how short the whole 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!” said the thing is—from beginning to end, 


Parson, as he finished. “ what 
a splendid heritage is youth! 
Lord Beaconsfield was right after 
all—there is nothing like it. 
But the mischief is, we never 


I have had a natural delicacy in 
speaking to the Chief about Polly 
(much as I like him when serious, 
his broad banter — the playful 
gambols of a great St Bernard who 
thinks nothing of rolling you over 
just for fun—is wanting in true 
refinement :—you can see his big 
jokes a mile off): but J made a 
shy approach to the subject with 
Mrs Mac. She is one of the kind- 
est of women, and, except that 
she holds that no one is good 
enough for Polly, wa. quite will- 
ing to befriend me. 

“You really think it was Polly? 
And you confess you have been 
an incorrigible and unspeakable 
Donkey! Well, there are some 
English people over Loch Arkaig 
way—only a mile off—bat, as it 
happens, we do not happen to 
know them. 
grand for simple natives like our- 
selves. Madam turns up her nose 
whenever’ we meet, and takes the 
other side of the road. They 
came down last week, and it is 
possible that Polly may be with 
them, but I don’t see how you 
are to get at her.” 

Fortune, however, on this oc- 
casion was willing to forgive me. 

We had gone to Cuddy Island to 
gather terns’ eggs. They are very 

for those who like them—I 
on’t. The rock rises sheer from 
the sea; and— rounding a sharp 


They are far too 


and what a muddle at best—it is 
hardly worth the trouble of being 
born. But as we have got into 
the scrape, Dobbs, don’t you think 
we had better go to bed?” 


x., 


corner—on the topmost pinnacle 
where the cormorants sit in per- 
manent session—I beheld Polly. 
J had been constantly watching 
for her ; yet was I as much taken 
aback as Heine was on a like occa- 
sion by a similar apparition. “I 
saw the young Spring God, large 
as life, standing on the summit of 
an Alp.” The young Spring God ! 
But what was the young Spring 
God to Polly? The wind was 
among her hair—her eyes were 
sparkling. with animation — she 
was ruddier and rosier than ever ; 
yet I hesitated no longer. I knew 
that my mind was made-up. This 
was a prize for which no sacrifice 
could be too 
land air had blown a lot of nonsense 
out of my head, and I felt that 
Polly was worth all-the Nankin 
Blue in China—and a deal more. 

Was it too late? 

She was quite gracious,—almost 
too urbane, I fancied, I have 
seen a good deal of her since; 
but I don’t seem to make much 
way. Mrs Tudor Plantagenet has 
condescended to give me a distant. 
nod; but I am unaffectedly con- 
scious that she looks upon me as 
—dirt. I am. willing, however, 
to stand a good deal for Polly, 
and if I don’t grovel it is simply 
because I don’t think Polly would 
approve. My best chance is when 
she comes down to the beach to 


great. The fresh High- 
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duck the little Plantagenets, and 
gather cowries and clams. There 
is a vast variety of brilliant shells 
in our bay; and I have developed 
(with alarming rapidity, I fear) 
an ardent passion for conchology. 
Shells are a good medium, I find ; 


one can ring the changes on @ 


shell-like ear (and Polly’s is per- 
fect), its shapeliness, its trans- 
parent delicacy, its inimitable 
curves, and so on; and the transi- 
tion from shells to Shelley, and 
from Shelley to the most impas- 
sioned of his ‘lyrics, is obvious. 
Then we search*for white heather 
on our way back (and to find a 
bunch is luck, you know); and 
one can look, or try to look, un- 
utterable things while she pins it 
into her collar. ‘The Colonsay 
mermaid, to swhom I had in- 
cautiously addresséd a little bal- 
lade or rondeau (I forget which) 
was rather a sore subject at first 
—a bone of contention. Polly 
professed to be certain (most un- 
reasonably) that I would have run 
away with the siren, if I had 
not been stopped ; but we have 
mutually agreed to! drop her.! 
There is, however, a great big fel- 
low in rough tweed knickerbockers 
at the Castle, about whom I am 
not comfortable.* "He is out deer- 
stalking all day: so I don’t see 
much df him; but he came down 
last Sunday ; and he was introduced 
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to me as Tom Something or other, 
—*Cousin Tom,” she calls him. 
He is very free and easy with her, 
and never shows the least inclina- 
tion to go down on his knees, or 
to treat her as Divinities ought to 
be treated. He calls her Polly 
with the most disrespectful famili- 
arity, and she actually seems to 
like it. But he is her cousin, you 
see (only by marriage, it turns 
out), and she knewjhim when he 
was a boy at ‘school. We had 
arranged to sail across to Sleat 
one day (to see another of the 
Macs), and he came with us. It 
was a little rough outside the reef, 
and the boat.went upland down 
in the tideway,. and« shipped a 
good deal of water. I was the 
oldest on board, and insisted that 
it would be folly to goon. Polly 
made a little mouth at the sugges- 
tion, and Oousin Tom laughed in 
my face. Then he offered to pull 
an oar against me (in a really 
offensive tons, Fas I thong — 
though everybody says he is}so 
good-natured), oly then something 


‘happened to my knickerbockers 


(for I was roused at “last, and 
pulled madly and recklessly) which 
imposed @ certain restraint upon 
my movements for.the rest_of the 
afternoon. 

But the crowning disaster hap- 
pened some days afterwards. We 
were coming down the _hillside 





VI mean to include “The Long Ago” (so called from its-refrain) in the new 
volume of poems now in the press, entitled,—‘ What Next?’ It opens thus :— 


"Twas in Bohemia, dar’ ; 
wrest agen er 
e 8 
We heard the wales roar. 
As we sat beside the sea, lo’ 
On that mild and misty 
ms foolish old conventions 
ere disregarded quite, 


<item Easy Long Ago 


For we knew that our intentions 
Were absolutely right, 
Po — - — the sea, love, 
m my knee, 


pee ctiee 


ry 


” was a line the Parson proposed I should add; 


but it was rather too much, I thought, in Browning’s later manner. T have pre- 


fixed to.the volume a few pages 


of ‘* Reminiscences,” which I trust Mr Toole, Sir 


Frederick Pollock, Mr Frith, and Miss Marie Wilton may find to their taste. 
Nothing (ds one and all of these eminent writers have remarked) that is associ- 


ated with a ‘* Reminiscencer ” cun be deemed frivolous. 
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where the farmer’s herd of black 
cattle were feeding, I have never 
liked cattle of any kind,—one can 
never be sure even of a milk-cow 
if she has horns. But there was 
in this. herd a dun-coloured Bull 
of immense size, whose expression 
was simply diabolical. He had a 
wicked and malignant eye, and he 
had more than once fixed it upon 
me as I was passing. I did not so 
much mind this when he was on 
the other side of the fence; and I 
had, in fact, on these occasions, if 
the ladies were with me, ventured 
to assume an air of nonchalance, 
which I was very far from feeling. 
(His lock said as plainly as possible, 
—TI'll know you again, my lad; 
and the brute, I felt sure, hac 
taken a mental note of the skr- 
blue Tam-o’-Shanter, dashed with 
pea-green, that a fair hand hac 
braided, and of its wearer.) The 
herd were feeding, I have said ; 

and I devoutly hoped that we 


might pass them without being | 


observed ; but a Bulli never feeds, 
and is always on the look-out for 
mischief. It was clear that he 
saw us; for he began to paw the 
earth with his fore-feet and to 
bellow frightfully. ‘“ Don’t look 
at him,” said Polly, as cool as a 
cucumber, “and walk slowly, as 
if you didn’t mind.” (The brave 
girl had heard somehow that that 
was the proper way to treat a bull 
who was about to charge; but I 
didn’t see it.) I gave a squint be- 
hind. He was certainly coming. 
In that supreme moment the 
conventionalities were suspended. 
“Run, Polly, run!” I exclaimed, 
with my heart in my mouth, so 
that I was barely intelligible, 1 
daresay,—* Run Polly. and I shall 
ewait the shock. And oh, my 
Evadne !” I added, “ pardon me if 
in this supreme moment I call you 
Mine.” I knew that in a supreme 
moment this was the right thing 


to say, and I really fancy I said 
it. But I have no clear recollec- 
tion of what followed,—like the 
blameless Arthur. all my mind is 
clouded with a doubt. A poignant 
sense of what the world would lose, 
if the essay On the Artistic Re- 
pression of the Domestic Affections 
remained unfinished, suddenly took 
possession of me, If Evadne was 
safe (as I trusted she was), where 
was the good of waiting, and 
(should a catastrophe occur) leav- 
ing the world so much the poorer ? 
I had a duty to the public as well 
as to the individual. So we both 
made for the dike, in double-quick 
time, as they say,—at least I know 
I did. When I recovered my 
senses, I found Polly in a passion 
of tears:(or was it laughter?) ; and 
©. little ragamuffin—a six-year-old 
brat of a boy who had been lying 
in the ditch—was calling the Bu!! 
bad names in Gaelic, and hitting 
him with a stick. 

We did not meet till next day, 
and then she was walking with 
Cousin Tom. 

“T hope you are none the 
worse for the Bull,” she said with 
angelic sweetness. ‘“I was so 
sorry about it, Mr Gabriel; but 
Tom says it is really a cowardly 
creature, and that it only pretends 
to be furious.” (It was an admir- 
able piece of acting, I was tempt- 
ed to remark; but I held my 
peace; for I divined what was 
coming.) ‘“And—Mr Gabriel— 
Mr Dante—Mr Dob——” here she 
hesitated and paused, and then 
added in a rapid aside, luoking up 
into his face with the blush of an 
angel,—‘“ Tom, Tom, please would 
you tell him, Tom?” 

* + 


* 
* * 
* 
The essay On the Artistic Re- 
pression of the Domestic Atfec- 
tions was finished some time ago. 
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It was fortunate that I was spered 
to complete it; for it has-been 
considered by very competent 
judges (need I mention Brown- 
Jones and Mrs Major Higgins— 
Amélie Something that was) to 
contribute much original material 
to the elucidation of a difficult 
but increasingly interesting prob- 
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lem. On the whole, I incline 
to agree with the. more advanced 
wing of the great army of Oul- 
ture, and to hold with the exne- 
rienced Mrs Mona Oaird, who, 
like the wise Ulysses, has seen 
many men and cities, that, looked 
at all round,— MARRIAGE Is A 
MisTaKE, 





P.S. by the Chief—Poor Dobbs! He was a good creature. We 
could have better spared a better man. For Dobbs is gone. He 
caught cold on the voyage to Stornoway, and he was very sick on the 
way back across the Minch. He was rather depressed, too, by finding 
that, instead of the pale pensive poetic Princess of Thule he had been 
led to expect, we were waited upon at Garynahine by a decidedly 
buxom wench. But he made a good end at the last. He renounced 
Swinburne and all his works. He forgave Polly and the Professor. 
(Bl—kie had written some complimentary stanzas on Dobbs, in which 
he compared him to John Knox and Julius Cxsar.) We buried him 
in the kirkyard of his native village. It may have been the delirium 
of the fever; it may have been a pathetic revival of early associations; 
but he particularly requested—they were his last words—that on the 
modest monument, which we delicately led him to understand would 
be erected to his memory, the baptismal “Samuel Ebenezer” would be 
inscribed in full. 
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THE ORITICAL POSITION OF EUROPEANS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Wirnin the last year or two 
the position of Europeans in ail 
parts of Oentral Africa has be- 
come matter of grave anxiety, and 
the anxiety grows more urgent 
while we write. Why? 

It is nearly a generation since 
Speke accompanied by Grant dis- 
covered the Victoria Nyanza, the 
third inland sea of the world, only 
Lake Superior and the Oaspian Sea 


being larger, and so solved .the’ 


problem of ; about the source of 
the Nile! About the same time 
Burton discovered Tanganika, with 
no river flowing from it to the sea, 
and Livingstone discovered Nyasa, 
connected by the Shiré and Zam- 
besi with the Indian Ocean. It 
is thirteen years since Stanley 
made that voyage from Nyangwe 
to Banana by which he opened out 


1600 miles of the course of the © 


Congo and brought to our know- 
ledge an immense tract of country 
teeming with population, which 
was represented by white paper 
on the map of Africa issued in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ in 
1875. Since that time other very 
large discoveries have been made, 
only not on so vast a scale,— 
Thomson’s, of Masailand with 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia; Wiss- 
mann’s, of the Kasai, an affluent 
of the Oongo navigable for 500 
miles inland; Grenfell’s, of the 
Oubangi, up which he went 500 
miles, and which Van Gele from 
one direction and Junker from 


another have since identified with 
the Wellé; and, most recent of 
all, Stanley’s tracking of the 
Aruhwimi, from its outfall on the 
Congo to its source near the Albert 
Nyanza, a feat unequalled for 
courage and endurance, unless by 
that which he performed twelve 
years before. The openings thu: 
made have been eagerly occupier! 


by those who were craving outlets | 


for capital and for the spirit of 
adventure, and first by the men 
whom large philanthropic impulses 
prompt to missionary enterprise. 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Englishmen, and, 
of course, Scotsmen, — traders, 
hunters, missionaries of every 
name,—have pushed into Africa 
at all available doors. And now 
their position has become one of 
acute peril from a special cause. 
Together with those influences 


‘which may fairly be expected to 


carry enlightenment and civilisa- 
tion, there has occurred what 
Lord Salisbury happily calls a 
recrudescence of the slave-trade 
in such enormous proportions and 
with such unprecedented violence 
as to stagger the advancing col- 
umns of civilisation, and to place 
the lives of Europeans in con- 
stant danger. In whatever direc- 
tion you look you, meet evidences 
of a hand-to-hand struggle be- 
tween unquestionable wickedness 
on the one side, and what may, 
after allowance made for human 








1 Though much has been written about this very great matter, the information - 


is limited to a comparatively small area. The time, however, is just at hand 
when knowledge of the Victoria Lake and its shores must be popularised, and it 
must become one of the great centres of African prosperity. Valuable as have 
been the African discoveries during the last quarter of a century, none is of more 
importance or interest than that made by Speke and Grant. Captain Speke 
has joined the majority, but let us hope that some recognition will yet be taken 
of the modest and gallant survivor of this great expedition. 
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imperfection, be regarded as 
righteousness on the other; and 
the advantage is not yet by any 
means clearly with the latter. 
Rather the man-stealers have it 
for the present. The representa- 
tives of the Ohurch Missionary 
Society, after doing admirable 
work for ten years in Uganda, 
have been driven out, not by the 
murderer of Bishop Hannington, 
but ostentatiously by the Arabs. 
The most forward station of the 
Congo Free State, occupied only 
after treaties had been carefully 
made with the native chiefs, has 
been for some years in the hands 
of the Arabs, and the country far 
and near laid waste. The African 
Lakes Company has been under 
the fire of the slavers for fourteen 
months at the north end of Nyasa, 
and its servants are not yet re- 
lieved. Oaptain Wissmann, hold- 
ing a large commission from Prince 
Bismarck, finds it hard work to 
establish order on the portion of 
the Zanzibar littoral where the 
German flag was run up with 
much parade on the 16th of 
August, the. murderous resistance 
made by Bushire and other Arab 
leaders teaching Germany that 
the fringe of coast, 10 miles deep 
and 350 long, which it supposed 
itself to have legally acquired from 
the Sultan, has after all to be won 
by the sword. 

It must be emphatically stated 
that the foes with whom we have 
thus to contend are not the native 
owners of the soil. These com- 
monly receive European traders 
and missionaries kindly, and occa- 
sional attacks are soon converted 
by wise and honest dealing into 
friendship. It is the Arabs who 
are the uncompromising enemies of 
civilisation. They came from Mus- 
cat, in Arabia, early in this cen- 
tury, set up a sultanate on the 
island of Zanzibar, went inland 
VOL. OXLV1.—-NO. DCCCLXXXV. 
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in all directions, and brought out 
from the central regions ivory 
and slaves. There is the closest 
conuection between these two forms 
of merchandise.. Africa has many 
valuable products, but the oily 
one which can be brought proftit- 
ably to the eastern shores of the 
continent is ivory, hard bone. 
Anxiously surveying the whole 
east coast, you do not find, it 
pierced by a single navigable river 
flowing from the interior, with the 
doubtful exception of the Zambesi ; 
and there are no roads, no wheels, 
nohorses, no bullocks : every pound 
of ivory must be slowly and pain- 
fully carried on the shoulders _of. 
menand women. ‘To provide these, 
carriers the Arabs have both 
ly aggravated the doinestic slavery 
existing among the tribes, and have 
added to it unspeakable atrocities. 
They organise treacherous attacks. 
on peaceful towns, and set_ one 
tribe to war with another, for the” 
purpose of providing themselves 
with that “black ivory” which has 
a double value ; after carrying the 
white ivory to the coast the “ Black 
ivory” can be sold there for the 
many open slave-markets of Arabia 
and Persia. Livingstone began '‘té 
enlighten us about this accursed 
traffic, and much more recent testi- 
mony has been furnished by Qam- 
eron, Thomson, H. H. Johnston, 
Fred. Moir, Stanley, Wissmann, 
and others, nes 
It is these Arab traders alore 
with whom we have ously to 
contend. The last stri in. 
stance is furnished by Mr Werner 
in the remarkably well-written, 
well-informed. honest and modest 
narrative by which he has :placed 
the friends of Africa and truth 
under large obligations. ‘cte tells of 
a walk he had, early in 1888, with 


Major Barttelot round the isfand! 
on which Stanley Falls ‘tation is 


situated, and says— 
K 
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“Passing through the native vil- 
the men and women crowded 
round us with loud ‘Sennendé’s’ and 
trough handshakings ; and more than 
one sable warrior—when none but 
his friends were near—asked me if [ 
had come to drive out the Arabs, as 
his people were quite ready to rise 
against them. , of hom hints [ 
was obliged to pretend I did not an- 
derstand, for I could not tell what on 
‘earth to answer. Had I been free, 
I. would gladly have done all in my 
wer to help them ; but J was in 
e service of the Congo Free State, 
and this Free State had just point- 
ed Tippoo Tip iowater of ‘ener 
Falls. What could [ say to the Bak- 
umu and Wenya who crowded round 
me? Luckily for myself, I knew 
not a word of their language, and 
aould easily pretend to misunder- 
stand the interpretation of my Ba- 
bos boy, who knew no English. 
Bakumu are certainly the finest- 
built men I have seen on the Congo, 
and I never met any natives who 
~ soemed mere heartily glad to see 
white men.” 


‘’” What followed in this case the 
world knows now from Mr Wer- 
ner’s faithful) story, and from it 
only. _ When the tidings came, in 
the. middle of September, that 
Barttelot had been murdered, 
some of us took ‘the liberty 
to express grave suspicions of 
treachery on the part of Tippoo 
Tip.: the. record of one who was 
on the spot at the time turns 
ese suspicions into certainty. 
Mr Werner tells, as an intelligent 
bg. the details of what 
lace when Tippoo at last 

tot t porters to Yambuya. 
There were 600 loads left by 


Stanley, and he had Tippoo’s 
promise to furnish 600 men to 

carry them: but he brought only 
400, and these after most injurious 
delay. Why? Because his supply 
from Zanzibar of the ammunition 
required for gigantic slave-raids 
was falling off, and he was deter: 
mined to get all he could of tho 
supply lodged in the camp on tho 
Aruhwimi. ‘“Tippoo Tip’s de- 
mands appeared to me to be made 
simply with a view to extorting 
gunpowder, for he demanded and 
was paid in ammunition which 
should have gone to relieve Emin 
Pasha” (p. 233). Stanley’s agree- 
ment with Tippoo expressly stipu- 
lated that his salary “was to be 
“£30 a-month, payable to his 
agent at Zanzibar ;” but: he 
violated that with a high hand, 
as he did the more important 
stipulation which required him 
“to maintain the authority of the 
State on the Congo and all its 
affiuents down to the Biyerré or 
Aruhwimi river, and to prevent the 
tribes thereon, as well as Arabs 
and others, from engaging in the 
slave-trade.” * 

Prevent the slave-trade! Tip- 
poo actually sent one of his lieuten- 
ants to lay waste the country m 
advance of Stanley, and it is since 
Mr Werner’s pages were in the 
press that those letters have come, 
in which Stanley’s own pen de- 
scribes the fearful sufferings he 
endured in consequence. All the 
country around the Falls, and up 
to the palisades within which 
Baritelot had to intrench himself, 





1 A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at Major Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi. 
J. R. Werner, Engineer, late in the service of the Etat Indépendant du 
Mongo. - Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. P. 255. 
2 Pp. 309, 310, note. We fully trust that Stanley wil] appear ere long to 
explain the reasons which prompted him to make an appointment that has 


proved so disastrous; but in justice to him in his absence, 


the terms of this 


@greement, formally signed and witnessed at Zanzibar on the 24th of February 
1887, should be kept before the public mind. 
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was raided and hurned. Just a 
year ago (June 2, 1888) Mr Wer- 
ner was taking Tippoo to Yam- 
buya in his little steamer, the 
A.J.A., when, in order to provide 
himself with a night’s dry lodg- 
ings, he sent his Manyemas ashore 
to drive the natives off a little 
island, “pouring a perfect hail of 
iron slugs after the wretched fugi- 
tives ” as they fled to their canoes, 
and seizing ‘‘all the fowls, goats, 
and other live stock they. could 
find ” (p. 266). 

When® the loads had been re- 
duced to 400, the bearers insisted, 
with much outery and insolence, 
that they were still too heavy ; and 
Werner spent three days—made 
bright, it is pathetic to- learn, by 
Jameson’s fulness of life and story 
—in assisting him to “ unscrew the 
lid of each case of ammunition, re- 
move a portion of the contents, fill 
up the empty space with dried 


grass, and screw on tho lids again,” 
—more plunder for Tippoo. His 

es at this point of the tragical 
story (272 to 275) are of singular 


interest. When the last farewells 
had been spoken, and when the 
A.I.A. had just started to carry 
Tippoo back to his seat of govern- 
ment at the Falls— 


“The Belgian officer in command of 
the A.J.A. came and told me that Tip- 
poo Tip had told the Manyemas that, 
if the Major did not treat them well, 
they were to shoot him. This was 
such an astonishing statement that I 
could hardly believe it ; but it was 
confirmed by one of my men (a Zan- 
zibari), and also by several of Tippoo’s 
own men, then on , and, some 
days later, by Salim bin Soudi, the in- 
terpreter. d it been in my power, 
I would have gone back to the camp 
and told the Major ; but I was not in 
command, and had to obey orders and 
go on... . As long as I live, I hope 
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never to be in the same position again. 
It seemed like one lony, long :-night- 
mare: the everlasting falling down a 
precipice which has no bottom is the 
only thing to which I can compare 
the state of suspense I was in for the 
next ten weeks. But how different 
was the awakening!” — . 


These illustrations of the cruel’ 
dangers to which Europeans are 
exposed on the Oongo have been 
strikingly confirmed by a letter 
from Major Parminter, one of ‘the 
servants of the Free State, por- 
tions of which are prin and 
commented on in the ‘Daily 
News’ of May 30th. It appears 
that the Free State authorities 
have, none too soon, prohibited 
the sale of arms and ammunition 
beyond the confluence of the 
Oubédngi! and the Congo; and 
the first effect of this regulation, 
strictly enforced at Equator Sta- 
tion, was to stop a large supply 
which the Governor at the Falls 


‘had ordered up. About the same 


time the State authorities had 
turned out of the Aruhwimi 
Selim ben Mohammed, Tippoo’s 
lieutenant, the wretch who tor- 
mented Stanley on his herdic 
march to the Albert Lake. Tid- 
ings had also come to the Falls 
of the blockade being strictly 
enforced on the Zanzibar coast. 
In consequence of these things 
the Governor appears to have 
summoned Major Becker, the State. 
Resident at Tippoo’s court, Mr 
Herbert Ward, and Major Par- 
minter to a special palaver, and 
made a speech of quite transcend- 
ent impudence. He protested his 
fidelity to Leopold I1., demanded 
200 rifles with corresponding cart- 
ridges, and declared that if this 
demand were not obeyed in six 
months he would—break with the 





1 Major Parminter, like Mr Werner, spells the name of this great river thus.. 
Its discoverer, Mr Grenfell, spelt it ‘‘ Mobangi.” . 
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State! This was on Feb 
22, 1889. We trust that long 


before the 22d of August the 
Free State will have conclusively 
ended its relations with the most 
cruel and treacherous miscreant 
unhung. Not unnaturally, many 
are disposed to criticise the con- 
* duct of Stanley and King Leopold 
IL., in placing Tippoo in an office 
which has so greatly increased his 
power to do mischief: for our own 
part, not knowing all the circum- 
stances, we prefer the more con- 
genial attitude of praising the 
Free State for the successful 
efforts it is making to develop its 
resources at Stanley Pool, and we 
congratulate it on being strong 
enough, even beyond the Equator, 
to assert itself against man-stealers 
so powerful as Salim and Tjppoo 
Tip. It is quite certain that these 
villains will not yield without a 
fierce struggle, and all men should 
back the Free State in the resist- 
ance it has begun to make against 
one who ought never to have been 
admitted within its territory. The 
Rev, George Grenfell, most trust- 
worthy and competent of witnesses, 
writing from the lower Congo a 
month later than Major Parminter 
(March 26th), mentions the facts 
just narrated, and says— 


“Tt is a complicated business this 

pointment of — Tip: it wasa 
diplomatic triumph, I suppose, to gain 
time. It is stil] further complicated 
by the fact that there are five i 
officers at the Falls virtually in the 
power of the Arabs, and whom they 
might seize and hold as hostages. The 
Arab conquest, of which I wrote after 
my ‘first visit to the Falls four years 
ago, has not for one moment been 
stayed. It has pushed steadily and, 
so far as the natives are concerned, 
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irresistibly westward: and if some- 

ing is not done. the whole country, 
from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, 
will be overrun and eaten up.” 


The most hopeful element in the 
outlook of the Free State is that 
the railway which Stanley advo- 
cated years ago has at length been 
surveyed at 2 cost of £80,000, and 
that in consequence of the prospect 
of the great river being thus 
brought into rapid connection with 
the ocean, the building of factories 
and the putting together of steamers 
is going on briskly at the Pool ;! but 
tidings of the most serious kind 
are likely to reach us from the 
upper Congo before autumn. 


Coming down in almost a straight 
line southward from Stanley Falls 
for more than 1000 miles, we find 
Europeans—in this case chiefly 
Scots—in an even more precarious 
position at the north end of Lako 
Nyasa. Into that great inland 
sea—for the name Lake is apt to 
mislead us islanders when applied 
to a piece of stormy water 360 
miles long and from 25 to 60 wide 
—there steamed, in October 1875, 
a little vessel: which had been 
carried from the Olyde and put 
together above the Murchison 
Rapids on the Shiré. Dr Laws 
and his companions might say with 
the Ancient Mariner— 


“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


Certainly the first to enter it 
with steam, and the first Euro- 
peans to attempt the navigation of 
its waters in any way for at least 
a century and a half. ‘The steamer 
was called the Ilala, after the place 
where Livingstone died on his 








1 See Werner, pp. 327-329. Six William Mackinnon has subscribed £20,000 


toward the railway, and Mr Huntington, an American financier, £100,000. The 


Belgian Government puts £400,000 into the enterprise. At this rate, the 235 
‘miles, which Mr Werner says can be made at £2000 a mile, seem secured. 
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knees in May 1873, and this was 
the response made by the three 
Presbyterian Churches of his na- 
tive country to his pathetic ap- 
peals on behalf of Africa. The 
mission was organised by the Free 
Church, the leading missionary 
was given and supported (as he 
still is) by the United Presbyterian 
Church, and a deputation accom- 
panied them to seek out a field fo- 
the Church of Scotland. Tho 
ground occupied is the western 
shore of Nyasa, the English Uni- 
versities’ Mission going to the 
eastern shore, and the Church of 
Scotland taking the Shiré High- 
lands and calling its station Blan- 
tyre. The African Lakes Com- 
pany almost immediately followed 
the missionaries, with the purpose 
of supplying mieans of communica- 
tion with the world outside, and of 
supplanting the traffic in slaves by 
lawful commerce. The Company 
has, however, been from the first 
cntirely distinct from the missions 
in its finances and its management. 
These enterprises, both the spirii- 
ual and the secular, have thriven 
as well as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. .Dr Laws has reduced the 
Chinyanga language to a written 
form and translated into it the 
New Testament, a catechism, and 
school primers. The Company has 
founded eleven stations between 
Quilimane and the south end of 
Tanganika, has constructed a road 


60 miles long for transit past the 


Murchison Rapids, and in particu- 
lar has made another road 260 
miles long which connects Nyasa 
with Tanganika. It is at Kar- 
onga’s, the point where this Steven- 
son Road (so called after the chair- 
man of the Company, who devoted 
£4000 ‘to its construction) leaves 
Nyasa, that the Arabs have for 
more than a year now been vio- 
lently resisting thé advance of 
civilisation: Quick to feel that if 
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the operations of the Company are 
allowed to continue, their unholy 
and cruel traffic must be extruded, 
they have fired on the agents and 
on the British Consul ; intrenched 
themselves at the head of the 
Stevenson Road; and kept up, 
from last spring till to-day, a vex- 


‘atious warfare for the purpose of 


driving the Scots out of Africa. 
Very plucky resistance has been 
made under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Lugard and Mr Sharpe, oa 
hunter; and a Nyasa Defenco 
Fund has been organised at homo 
for the purpose of supporting the 
stout little band, whose importance 
is to be measured rather by the 
position they occupy as the pioneers 
and vanguard of civilisation than 
by their numbers. 

But they are “ between the devil 
and the deep blue sea,” the former 
being admirably represented by 
the Arab leader Mlozi, the latter 
by the Portuguese at Quilimane. 


While Portugal speaks, at Lisbon, 
the language of Canaan in re- 
farence to the wickedness of 
slave-trading, at Mozambique it 
systematically obstructs the repre- 
sentatives of civilisation and helps 


the Arab oppressors. Holding 
the mouths of the Zambesi, it has 
a right, which nobody wishes to 
call in question, to impose certain 
tariffs upon imports in return for 
the safe transit given ; but besides 
making thése tariffs arbitrary and 
heavy, it claims a right, which it 
cannot possess, to prevent com- 
munication with the ocean alto- 
gether. To this claim it has given 
effect by seizing a steamer of the 
company on the Zambesi, and later 
by throwing into prison its agent 
at Quilimane for the crime of for- 
warding a few war-rockets to his 
friends at Karonga’s. When public 
opinion hisses this inhumanity, 
the altogether preposterous answer 
is made that the Portuguese had 
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discovered Nyasa and the Shiré 
two centuriés ‘ago, and that Portu- 
gal had. claimed sovereignty over 
the whole region from that day to 
this. We wonder they do not quote 
the language of the Papal dispen- 
sation, still sold on the western 
side of the continent for fourpence, 
in which there is recited a grant 
whereby the Pope bestows the whole 
country from the one sea to ihe 
other upon his faithful daughter ! 
What, in the name of common- 
sense, have quotations from old 
books of travel, never heard of till 
now, to do with the case in hand? 
Had Portugal been discharging 
the functions of civilisation in 
the way of preserving life and 
property in the district concerned, 
as other European Powers do in 
the districts over which their 
power extends, its claims would 
have been willingly allowed; but 
notoriously and confessedly it has 
never pretended to do anything of 
the sort until, after twelve years 
of toil and an outlay of £200,000, 
the Lakes Company has laid the 
foundations of lawful and profit- 
able commerce. And then, instead 
of spreading its mighty shield over 
the pioneers of Christian civilisa- 
tion, it does everything to make 
their position cruelly intolerable, 
imprisoning Mr Carnegic Ross for 
passing on rockets to the men in 
urgent distress, while. supplying 
the Arabs with. 1000 guns and 
6 tons of gunpowder. This last 
fact has not, so far as we know, 
been before stated in print, but 
Portugal need not put itself to the 
trouble of denying it. 

Two appeals have been made to 
our Foreign Office for help. The 
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first, made some months ago, re- 
sulted in the prompt release of the 
little steamer and a declaration 
that the Zambesi should be open 
to all flags. The other was made 
on the 20th of May by a very 
influential deputation, with the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh at its head. The reply 
of Lord Salisbury did not, on the 
first glance, appear very encourag- 
ing; but a sharp telegram must 
have been sent to Lisbon and 
repeated to Quilimane, for Mr 
Ross was released, with apologies 
and compensation, on May 28th. 
A second reading of the Prime 
Minister’s speech, in the light of 
certain things which have come out 
since it was uttered, gives it quite 
a different aspect.. His lordship 
pointed out that the Zambesi is 
a great river when you once get 
into it, but that it is doubtful 
whether any of the shallow chan- 
nels, by which its waters dribble 
into the Indian Ocean, can be 
rightly called the Zambesi.1 A 
real channel might be found or 
made in time ; but for the present, 
whatever reaches the Zambesi from 
the east coast has to pass over 
Portuguese land and Portugueso 
streams, and. the Lakes Company 
must accept the fact, pay toll, and 
meet as it best can the thwart- 
ing of a nominally friendly Power. 
“The Europeans.depend for their 
defence. on the possession of arms. 


- Those arms can at present only be in- 


troduced through Portuguese territory, 
and Portugal, from motives which I 
will not scrutinise, has thrown the ut- 
most possible impediment in the way 
of furnishing those arms. Now that 
is an inconvenience to which, unless 
the mind of the Portuguese authorities 





1 Africa is like an inverted soup-plate,—high table-land in the centre, over the 
sides of which great rivers tumble in cataracts, and with a low flat coast-line, 
in which these waters create malaria, and generally fail to go forward in a clear 
,channel. The only exceptions are the mouths and lower reaches of the Nile, the 
Niger, and the; Congo, but there is unhappily no exception at all as to the 
obstructing cataracts, 





changes, I do not at the present 
moment see a remedy... . 1 think 
you may dismiss as idle any danger of 
actual Po: ese annexation. But 
against all the troubles which we 
naturally would spare you, all the 
troubles which come from the Arabs, 
all the troubles which come from 
the difficulty of importation—against 
those troulles you must oppose that 
resource and that courage which, iv 
the face of such difficulties, up to this 
time you have shown.” 


In these forcible words the most 
potent voice in Europe, for the 
time being, encouraged the for- 
lorn hope to hold on. 

But that was not all the noble 
Marquis said. He added this sen- 
tence: “As civilisation extends, 
Jrom the South perhaps, and per- 
haps from the North, the featwres 
of the problem will be changed,” 
This was his la&t word, and readers 
not in the secret would naturally 
suppose the extension of civilisa- 
tion hinted at to belong to an in- 
definitely remote future,—rather 
cold comfort for men who are 
being actively throttled. Any- 
thing but that, however, was in 
Lord Salisbury’s mind. Within a 
few days (May 29th), the ‘ Times’ 
printed a long communication 
“from a correspondent,” whom it 
described in a leader-as “ well-in- 
formed,” headed “ British Interests 
on the Oentral Zambesi.” In this 
there was suggested a course which 
will, if it is carried out, very 
effectually relieve the African 
Lakes Company from its present 
troubles, and accomplish much 
more at the same time. The sug- 
gestion, obviously resting on good 
authority, is to form a company 
under a royal charter, which shal) 
administer the whole tract of 
country which is bounded by the 
Congo Free State on the north 
and by Bechuanaland on the south, 
the only western boundary being 
the Portuguese land on that side 
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of Africa, and the only eastern 
boundary being the territories of 
Germany and Portugal on the 
other. Any recent map of Africa 
will enable the reader to ap- 
prehend at a glance the magni- 
tude of the territory which is to 
be placed under British influence, 
—five times greater in area than 
that granted in September 1888 
to the Imperial East African Com- 
pany. The proposal is quite ser- 
iously made, and is likely to be 
prowptly realised. The southern 
portion of the térritory, Matabele- 
land, is in our hands already ; and 
Lord Salisbury evidently had this 
new development in his eye when 
he dwelt so emphatically on the 
Zambesi as 

“ A great river, traversing the domin- 
ions of one State and going into what 
is practically the dominions, or rather 
the protectorate, of anotherState—that 
is, of England. Matabeleland is under 
the protectorate of England, and the 
Zambesi runs through it and through 
Portuguese territory to the sea. . Al- 
thongh the current of anthorities is 
not entirely unbroken, it is right to 
say that the general and received ten- 
dency of international law is that 
these great rivers, which pass through 
more than one dominion, are the pro- 
perty of no special] country, but are 
the highway of natious.” 


Which, being interpreted by the 
new proposal, means that the 200 
miles of the navigable Zambesi 
forming the uorthern limit of 
Matabeleland are already claimed 
for our use, Portugal being left in 
undisputed possession of the shal- 
low and unwholesome channels 
near the coast. The new com- 
pany, crossing the great river, 
will annex another 200 miles of 
its northern bank, and will go 
forward, with this lusty breadth of 
front, till it enters and absorbs the 
territory now worked by the Lakes 
Company. It will spread west- 
ward, taking up Lake Bangweolo 
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(150 miles long by 75 broad), Lake 
Mweru (50 miles by 50), with the 
portions of the Congo, formerly 
called the Lwualaba, connecting 
these lakes and stretching beyond 
them ; and will only stop in its 
progress toward the Atlantic when 
it comes into contact with the ex- 
tensions of the Congo Free State 
on the Kasai, and the Portuguese 
operations which have their head- 
quarters at Benguela. 

The carrying out of this pro- 
rosal, under those strict conditions 
that appertain to a royal charter 
such as was so lately given to the 
British East African Company, is 
to be wished for the sake of all 
concerned. Railways would then 
be prolonged from Cape Town and 
Durban to the Zambesi (the money 
for that through Matabeleland is 
already provided), and at least 
roads fit for wheels would connect 
the central river with the steam 
already plying on the Shiré and 
Nyasa. The Stevenson Road would 
be effectually rescued from the 
man-stealers, and the magnificent 
Tanganika plateau would be 
brought into connection with the 
comparatively advanced civilisa- 
tion of South Africa. “The fea- 
tures of the problem ” would then 
“be changed,” with a witness. 
That the suggestion should have 
been formally laid before our 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, and 


by them favourably entertained, 


is one good reason for thinking its 
execution probable. No opposi- 
tion is likely to be offered by Ger- 
many, with whom we are co- 
operating in the blockade, and 
which has already as much land 
assigned to it in Africa as it can 
bring into profitable condition for 
many a year. Besides, both Ger- 
many and Portugal will be materi- 
ally advantaged by railways, tele- 
graphs, d&c., being brought into the 
territorics adjoining their own. 
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“The most cordial co-operation of 
the Imperial British East African 
Oompany is assured ; leading fin- 
anciers of England and the Oa 
are the main supporters of the 
enterprise; and a certain philan- 
thropic element is not wanting in 
the proposed Board of Directors.” 
So speaks the inspired writer in 
the ‘ Times,’ Onthe 20th of April 
the Lakes Company issued, pri- 
vately, a proposal for converting 
itself into a chartered company,— 
a well-written and interesting 
document, which may now be re- 
garded as a feeler in behalf of the 
much larger scheme developed a 
few weeks later. After speaking 
of ivory, coffee, india-rubber, oil- 
seeds, cotton, and indigo as in- 
digenous products of Nyasaland, 
it goes on to say— 


“Gold has been lately discovered 
on the western shores of Lake Nyasa, 
a of which, with full details, 
are daily expected. Should the gold- 
bearing quartz, extending through 
the South African gold-fields and 
Mashonaland, be found to exist on 
the western shores of Nyasa, as geo- 
logical experts predict, an immense 
impulse would of course be given to 
European colonisation and commercial 
development. Time alone will prove 
whether, in this direction, a valuable 
source of wealth is in store for the 
African Lakes Company. All that can 
be. said in the meantime is that the 
prospects are hopeful.” 


This raises the possibility of a 
rush; it is therefore gratifying 
to find it distinctly stated that 
“the policy of this great South 
African Company, which aspires 
to rule the central Zambesi basin, 
will rigidly exclude, as far as may 
be possible, the admission of alcohol 
and firearms.” 

The first condition insisted on 
by Government—the subscribing 
of adequate capital—is probably 
already met.- The shareholders of 
the British East African Oom- 
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pany were informed, at their first 
meeting on June 5th, that “ the 
time had come when the public 
should be invited to participate in 
the work, and probably -would be 
invited to contribute, say, three- 
quarters. of a million.” Rumour 
says that one South African ace 
of diamonds (presumably Mr Cecil 
Rhodes) is ready to put down a 
similar sum. The Lakes Company 
sharehoiders, having the security 
of a charter, will greatly. enlarge 
its capital ; and a Board of Direc- 
tors, over which Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh presides, will be likely to 
follow the example of that which 
has Sir William Mackinnon at its 
head, and not throw open its share- 
list to the public till the work is 
somewhat consolidated. 


But all this, so desirable and so 
hopeful, is still no better than a 
bright vision, while the furious 
attacks of the man-stealers on every 
advance made in East Africa are 
a very pressing reality. We trust, 
therefore, that the outpost at 
Karonga’s will be maintained, and 
that the Nyasa Defence Fund will 
act fully up to Lord Salisbury’s 
most wise advice, and push on the 
work of forming a vigorous police 
on the shores and waters of the 
lake. A deplorable blunder will 
be committed if the brilliant hopes 
supplied by the new enterprise— 
after all, only hopes, and hopes 
which at best cannot be realised 
for months to come—lead the Com- 
pany to relax in its noble struggle. 
Just the reverse ought to be the 
effect. For whatever trading or 
philanthropic enterprise goes into 
any part of Oentral Africa, is sure 
to be harassed and frustrated so 
long as the monstrous practices of 
the slave-traders remain unsup- 
pressed. Some of our philanthro- 
pists talk of this police which we 
advocate as making war on the 
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helpless natives of Africa. Nothing 
could well be more unreasonable, 
more Portuguese. Suppose that 
some night lately a band of ruffians 
in the High Street had maltreated 
a number of reverend gentlemen 
going home from the General 
Assembly, and that the ruffians 
had been promptly pinioned by 
constables: who would have de- 
scribed that as waging war on the 
peaceful inhabitants of Edinburgh? 
Captain Lugard, who generously 
led the defence at the cost of dis- 
abling wounds through both his 
arms, is just now at home in con- 
ference with the directors: we 
hope to hear of his prompt return 
with a picked band, a cruiser for 
the lake, and plenty of cartridges. 


We have not room now to speak 
of the critical position of Euro- 
poans on the Zanzibar littoral. So 
far as the Germans are concerned 
we hardly regret this, for one will 
be able to speak to better purpose 
three months hence when the re- 
sult of Wissmann’s operations is 
known. Meanwhile we heartily 
support the advice given by Lord 
Salisbury in his place in the House 
of Lords on the 28th of May, to the 
effect that the agents of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission should withdraw 
for a brief space. In his zealous 
appeal on their behalf Lord Hali- 
fax quite outran prudence and 
even accuracy, speaking of the 
Germans as having no mission 
stations in the region concerned, 
whereas they have eight or nine ; 
and when he placed the supposed 
interests of a mission before the 
liberation and pacification of a 
whole country, he might h--> been 
fairly answered with the words 
of the Master, “ When they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee ye to 
another.” The suspension of the 
missionary work can only be very 
temporary. The earthen pot of 
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the Sultan’s. authority has now to 
swim in the same stream with one 
of very hard iron, and must quick- 
ly crack and go down. Indeed, it 
has gone down already for all prac- 
tical purposes ; and the authority 
exercised in that sink of villainy, 
the town of Zanzibar, nominally 
that of the Sultan, is really 
that of Great Britain.! After all, 
blundering and aggressive as it is, 
Germany is a civilised Power, and 
to it,the task has fallen, not with- 
out fa ‘certain fitness, of doing 
the rough work absolutely needed 
for cleansing a large district made 
vile by far the largest crime against 
our common nature committed 
anywhere on the planet. We 
rejoice to learn from the same 
speech that the export trade in 
slaves has been absolutely stopped 
at last ;? and we would cordially 
support the efforts which Bishep 
Smythies is making to have the 
status of slavery in Zanzibar 
reduced. Very much would be 
gained if the soil of that island 
were made like that of Britain, its 
touch imparting to man his prim- 
ary right of freedom. 

Correspondingly great is the 
wrath of those in the interior who 
“know that their time is short,” 
and the most prompt and vigorous 
dealing is required to suppress it, 
Till Tippoo Tip and his myrmidons 
are suppressed, missionaries and 
traders must look only for grow- 
ingly malignant opposition in the 
regions over which he has been 
allowed to dominate ‘these twenty 
years. 


As for the Englishmen and 
Scots in‘our+new British East 
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African territory, a most happr 
and judicious quietness continucs. 
Long may it continue. There are 
old and active stations of the 
Church Missionary Society there. 
Trouble might easily have arisen 
at Rabat, behind Mombasa, 
through Arab masters claiming o 
considerable number of runaway 
slaves whom the missionaries have 
succoured ; but these niggers of 
doubtful position, to the number 
of 1422, had their freedom pre- 
sented to them as a New Year's 
gift, at a cost of £3372 paid to 
the Arabs. Of this sum the 
Government gave £800, and the 
Church Missionary Society £1200. 
A road has been made -fifty miles 
inland, and a short line of railway 
is about to be begun. The Com- 
pany goes as far as it can in the 
way of conciliating the Arabs, and 
says they are by no means all bad. 
This canny and kindly method has 
answered well as yet ; and it is not 
for any one to say worldly. policy 
may mingle with its obvious philan- 
thropy. We will be well pleased 
if no tidings come from that quar- 
ter till a telegram flashes over 
Europe the welcome news that 
Stanley is within a march or two 
of Mombasa. 


There are two Europeans—one 
an Austrian Jew, guondam named 
Schnitzner, the other a Welshman, 
quondam named Rowlands,—about 
whose critical position in the heari 
of the Dark Continent Europe and 
America are more concerned than 
about any others. Part of the 
remarkable letter from Major Par- 
minter, already quoted, represents 
Tippoo. Tip as saying that he had 





1 The papers officially submitted to Parliament show that the appointment of 
Khalifa as Sultan,'on March 27, 1888, was openly the act of Colonel Euan Smith, 


the British Consul-General. 


2 We trust.Lord Salisbury has not been misled in this matter. 
force is very strong and active. Has the French flag 


The smu s 
, or the Portuguese, not 


again abused ? Does the statement apply to the whole line from the great Somali 


horn to Delagoa Bay? 
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sent Salim bin Mohammed to over- 
take Stanley on his last march 
from Bonalya, and that he learned 
through that messenger of Emin 
and Stanley proposing to start for 
the east coast, after six months’ 
rest and preparation, with 6000 
guns and 6 cannon. If we believe 
part of this, it is not because Tip- 
poo says it. Our belief is that 
these two distinguished servants of 
African civilisation have, by this 
time, made their way through 
Uganda to the Victoria Lake, and 
are now coming down in leisurely 
fashion through our new terri- 
tory. Further, it is likely that 
they have formed, or scon will 
form, a junction with the strong 
caravan sent in from Mombasa, 
under Lieutenant Swayne, some 
months ago. Any day, perhaps 
before these words can be printed, 
some such tidings may come re- 
garding Stanley and Emin.’ If 
our expectation is justified by the 
event, then the way which the feet 
of so large a caravan will create, 
connecting the head-waters of the 
Nile, aud the great sea which feeds 
it, with the coast through British 
territory, will do more than any- 
thing that has yet taken place to 
give security to the lives of Euro- 


peans. 

The struggle with slavery, if it 
must be sterr, is altogether hope- 
ful, and need not be of long dura- 


tion. The time has fully come 
when the behests of righteousness 
must be executed, in the name of 
God and of. humanity, upon the 
miscreants who are enslaving, mu- 
tilating, murdering men, women, 
and children, at the rate of two 
millions a- year, destroying vast 
fields of lawful commerce, and 
frustrating every philanthropic 
enterprise. 


Perron June 18th.— While 


these pages were passing through 


the press an important telegram 


in Central Africa. 
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reached Sir Francis de Winton 
from Zanzibar on June 12th, and 
was by him at once communicated 
to the newspapers with an ex- 

itory letter. It appears that at 
the end of 1888 Stanley, alone, had 
visited the south-east end of Vic- 
toria Nyanza, presumably to pick 
up the stores so long lying for him 
at Msalala ; that his followers had 
suffered much from disease and 
privation; that Emin had come 
with him to Unyora, and that he 
proposed to rejoin him there—+.e., 
at the north-eastend of Victoria, the 
distance being reckoned at fifteen 
days. The belief above expressed 
is thus confirmed in a satisfactory 
manner, for Unyora is in Kavir- 
ondo, the western frontier of our 
new East African property, and the 
route the two heroes are taking is 
therefore not the old one by Ujiji, 
which would have led them into 
Wissmann’s camp, but a quite new 
one through Masailand. 

How long is it since they started 
from Unyora? We wish there were 
materials for some certainty as to 
that. According to the above tele- 
gram, the news contained in which 
is said to have left the south end 
of the lake on December 31st, the 
start. might have been made ‘at the 
beginning of February, five months. 
ago, long enough for the great cara- 
van to have passed through Masai- 
land and to be now encamped on 
the northern slopes of Kilimanjaro, 
only 250 miles from the sea. Had 
that been the case, however, surely 
tidings would have been expressed 
down to Mombasa. We do not 
know whatdifficulties may beset the 
movements of so large a body, in- 
cluding many women and children 
and through countries where the 
man-stealers are once more in ad. 
vance of them. Besides, — 
arrived yesterday afternoon @ very, 


perplexing telegram, conv 
news that left Ujiji on the 10th: 


of March. According to. this; 
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Stanley “intends forcing his way 
with Emin through Masailand to 
Mombasa,” which’ is our expecta- 
tion again confirmed almost in so 
many words. But it appears that 
Tippoo Tip has “‘met with Stanley,” 
and had announced his intention 
of being in Zanzibar in November. 
This is not good news. There can 
now be no doubt whatever, as has 
been shown above, of the cruel 
treachery of the Governor of 
Stanley Falls; and we would 
again earnestly urge that public 
attention should be given without 
delay to the simple and truthful 
narrative of Mr Werner in chap- 
ters ix., x., xi., and xiii. of the 
volume quoted above. We can 
hardly believe that Tippoo will 
venture into Zanzibar of his own 
free will, placing the barrier of 
Wissmann’s military operations on 
land and of the joint-blockade at 
sea between him and his happy 
hunting-grounds. But it is just 
possible that he might carry brav- 
ado so far, and the public opinion 
of Zanzibar regarding slavery is 

exceedingly debased in comparison 
with that of Britain. It is there- 
fore of the most urgent importance 
that his true character and deeds 
should be fully known, in order to 


his being brov,ht to justice. He 
is supposed to be under the juris- 
diction of the Congo Free State, 
in which case he could be handed 
over to its authorities. It is prob- 
able, however, that his ill-starred 
relations to that State have ceased 
by this time (see pp. 147, 148, 
supra), in which case it would fall 
to the British representatives at 
Zanzibar to take action against the 
man who gave orders for the 
murder of Major Barttelot. | 

Unless some great disaster has 
befallen the caravan, Stanley and 
Emin must now be far on their 
way tous. What is quite certain 
is, that another large tract of 
country, where Europeans have 
not been since 1861 and 1862, 
when Speke and Grant followed 
the Nile out of the inland sea 
which creates it—the country be- 
tween the Nile and Kavirondo— 
has been crossed ; and thus Stan- 
ley will have t6 tell us fully, what 
we partly know from his letters, 
of the way from the Congo to 
the Albert Lake, of the adven- 
tures he has met with between the 
Albert Lake and the Victoria, and 
of his march through Masailand 
—an immense addition to our 
knowledge. 








